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Of Travellers, and of the Public generally, is requested to 


a few words about Coffee. 


ood come. To obtain a Cup of good Coffee, it is requisite— 


Ist. That the Coffee should be good. 
2nd. That such good Coffee should be properly roasted. 


nes og We alone provide these two essentials. 


Supposing, for a moment, that our prominent position in the trade, and our large 

Reasons sale of Coffee, afford us no advantage in purchasing, and that it is likely that the small 

ae buyer with money, can purchase as well as the large buyer with money, still no plan 

best. Of Roasting Coffee has yet been devised equally good with that invented, patented, 
and used by us. 

Coffee, in common with other vegetable products, contains vegetable acids, which 
acids act upon all base metals, and hence it is evident that when cylinders made of 
iron, &c., are used for the roasting of coffee, an acid and metallic product must be 
produced, which, being imparted to the coffee, gives it those acid and disagreeable 
flavours that cause the beverage to be avoided by many, and to be ultimately injurious 
to more. 

Patent By our patent process of roasting only in cylinders made of pure metal (as silver), 
Roasting ap- all this injurious action is avoided, and the acid vapour, by mechanical arrangement, 
paratus. frees itself from the berry as soon as generated, 


Greatly ap- Gentlemen of the greatest eminence in the scientific and medical worid have ex- 
proved. pressed their approbation of our apparatus. It is open to all, and the public generally 
are invited to inspect it. 


Prices parti- "The present Prices of Coffee supplied by us vary from 


cularly 


— 10d. per lb. upwards. 
DAKIN and COMPY., PATENTEES 


, For Roasting Coffee in Silver Cylinders. 
o remem- 
ber NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





Se 





Howtosave Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of their Railway expenses by 
money. purchasing their Teas and Coffees at NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD, which is in the very centre of England’s Metropolis, and a position more 

easily identified than any in London. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Ir is impossible not to allow that the policy of Great Britain in the 
present crisis in the East, so far as it has yet gone, has been simple and 
straightforward. It has been directed by all possible efforts to obtain a 
peaceful arrangement of the differences that have arisen between the 
Sultan and his powerful neighbour, to oppose the aggrandisement of 
Russia, and to preserve the integrity of Turkey. Failing im peaceful mea- 
sures to ensure these objects, England is prepared to go to war with the 
greatest military power in the world in concert with her chivalrous and 
warlike ally—France. This, however, not till every possible means of 
bringing about an adjustment shall have been exhausted; even to tran- 
quilly permitting the occupation of the Danubian Provinces, or allowing 
the Russians and Turks to fight out the battle themselves, until some 
great catastrophe happening to the latter, or a triumphant march upon 
the Sultan’s capital, shall actually force the allies to more energetic steps. 

The reason of this policy is as simple as the policy itself; it is adopted 
because, were the Crimea occupied by British or French troops, Sebasta- 
pol taken by land, the Black Sea fleet destroyed, Odessa blockaded, 
and Russia placed in the last straits, should, indeed, probably any reverse 
occur to the Russian arms, Austria would come forward to the help of 
one to whom she is largely indebted for her own integrity. Russia 
crippled would be the signal for an uprise in Poland, which will involve 
the interference of Prussia, otherwise friendly disposed towards us and the 
cause of Turkey, in favour of Russia. Thus England and France would 
soon fird themselves at hand with three of the most powerful states in 
Europe, the whole Germanic Confederation would be brought into the 
trouble, and a battle originally begun on the Bosphorus might be con- 
cluded on the Rhine. Any necessity imposed upon Austria to interfere 
in favour of Russia would involve insurrection in Hungary, to whom any 
disasters happening to either power are so many opportunities. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to say if the Hungarians are not prepared to rise at 
the first turn of fortune that should happen to Russian arms, for the 
results of the last war satisfied them that they could cope with the 
Austrians single-handed. Again, Austria engaged in subjugating Hun- 
gary in insurrection, the Lombards would seize the opportunity to assert 
their nationality. Thus Russia, Austria, and Prussia, would have, in 

case of a general war, enough on their hands without the threatening 
aspect of things in the East. It would also be difficult, in the actual 
state of things in Russia itself, to determine that the commerce and well- 
being of the vast populations which compose that empire, could be 
Dec.—voL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCVI. 2¢ 
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380 The War in the East. 


perilled without danger to the existing dynasty. Yet, in the mean time, 
the Tsar, relying on his million of troops, is weakening his centre to 
carry out the most desultory projects. He has a very large army—an 
army of not less than 70,000 men in Poland; he has hitherto been con- 
centrating troops in the Principalities, the actual centre of war; he is 
stripping Odessa and the Crimea to reinforce Prince Woronzow in the 
Caucasus, and yet, at the same time, he is advancing in forced marches 
on Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, and the Balkh, to stir up disorder in 
Persia and Affghanistan, and threaten British India from the west. 
Nor is he without one claw of his grasping eagle fixed on the frontiers of 
the land of the yellow people. This is far from strengthening his position. 
The Anglo-Indian army, reinforced as it is now by the warlike Sikhs, is 
fully competent to encounter the hosts of Russia, wearied out, if not de- 
cimated, by a long march through the desert and the wilderness. 
Indeed, it is quite out of question that the Russians could ever do any- 
thing while engaged in war elsewhere on the frontier of India. The 
would hold out the threat which would suffice for their Machiavellian 
policy, and to which the natural susceptibilities of the British lend them- 
selves far too readily. The Affghans, whatever might be their feelings 
towards the Anglo-Indians, would, as Mussulmans, side to a man {with 
Turkey ; they have already intimated as much to the Shah of Persia, 
who was supposed for a moment to waver as to what party he would 
embrace. If, then, we are now by force of circumstances the ally of the 
Islam, so Affghanistan and Bokhara are now our allies, and not those of 
Russia. 

This is all very trite, and must have passed through the minds of all in- 
telligent persons; but is it all right and just? There can be no doubt 
that all and every sacrifice ought to be made for the sake of peace—not 
the kind of sacrifice demanded by the so-called peace societies—men 
without character or patriotism, who would disarm the nation—leave 
our colonies and shipping without protection—hug the good ter- 
minus to their breasts like many a recreant Roman at the decline of the 
Empire, and expose their altars, their hearths, and their homes to the de- 
secration of any foreign invader, be he French or Russian; but sacrifices 
of a natural resentment, of a ready will and the power to avenge, of an 
ally’s first interests, almost of our national honour, so, at all events, many 
of the ultra-warlike—the extreme of the other party—would have it. 
Still, any ministry, we do avow, is justified in making almost any sacrifice, 
except that of positive defeat, humiliation, and subjugation, to preserve 
that union of states, that long existing state of things, and that peace of 
the world which we have seen to be threatened and involved by the confla- 
gration of war. The dearest interests of religion demand such sacrifices, 
and therefore on such a principle the Aberdeen policy—reviled as it has 
been—is the only just and true one. 

But an equally important question presents itself. Supposing the 
policy of peace to be a just and a good one, what of our active measures, 
supposing such policy no longer tenable? To prevent the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia, we go to war for Muhammadan interests as opposed to 
Christian—there is no mincing the matter, it is an infidel warfare. In 
Turkey in Europe alone, according to Boué, the best authority, there are 
upwards of 13,000,000 Christians of different denominations to 1,700,000 
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The War in the East. 381 


Mussulmans, of whom only 700,000—we speak in round numbers—are 
of the dominant, or ruling Turkish or Osmanli race. 

Next, do we the better secure European peace by combating in the 
cause of the Turks? Yes, it will be answered, by preventing the aggran- 
disement of the Russians we preserve the status quo. Not at all, we 
cannot prevent the ultimate aggrandisement of Russia without either 
backing the Turks in subduing her, or helping them in their onward 
career of success ourselves and our martial allies. Yet by doing so we at 
once entail the explosion of ali those political catastrophes which we have 
before marshalled forth in due array. Suppose, on the contrary, Russia 
conquered the ‘Turks, the fleets of Great Britain and France, and the 
peaceful interference of Austria and Prussia, as dictated by their own in- 
terests, could arrange for the future government of Turkey, as was for- 
merly done for Greece, on terms that would be satisfactory to all parties, 
and yet would not endanger the peace of the world. If we have made 
two sacrifices already—the looking on during the occupation of the Prin- 
cipalities and the commencement of hostilities in Europe and Asia—we 
may make a third, and wait till the concentration of forces on the part of 
the Tsar has entailed a first dismemberment of the Muhammadan hosts 
to enable us to make something like permanent arrangements in the cause 


of humanity and civilisation at large. 


When the Turks made war in Montenegro (says a well-informed Austrian 
officer in the Al/gemeine Zeitung), it seemed impossible that they could ever 
collect a well-appointed army of 100,000 men, and much less could it be sup- 
posed that such an army would, within the short period of six months, be as- 
sembled in Bulgaria. It seemed as if the ‘Turkish Empire was in the last stage 
of its existence. Popular enthusiasm has for the moment triumphed over the 
weakness of the body politic. It is the last gleam of the candle in the socket. 
But the result of this last gleam is, that about 200,000 Osmanlisare in arms ; 
that the fortresses on the Danube and the Balkan are actually ina state of 
defence, and that the war fleet, well armed and manned, is now stationed in 
the Upper Bosphorus. 


The Osmanlis have crossed the Danube, and driven the Russians, de- 
moralised by sickness, Ciscontent, and surprise, before them, it may now 
be added. Disease is decimating the Russian ranks. Cholera, typhus, 
dysentery, malaria, and a new and formidabie malady, something between 
plague and carbuncle, ravage the Muscovite hosts. If 12,000 men are in 
hospital, what debility and demoralisation there must be in the army gene- 
rally! Under other circumstances, and supposing General Osten Sacken’s 
corps @armée to get up in time, the Danube might still be passed, co- 
lumns be pushed forward, and an important point occupied on the Black 
Sea, before the French and English could act. Considering the strategetic 
position of the Russian forces, all military men felt that Turkey would 
be compelled by that disposition to operate against the front of the 
Russian advances, and partly against the furthest part of their right 
flank. But few anticipated even the partial success that has been at- 
tendant upon so bold and courageous a movement. 

Some portions of the press have been honest enough to avow all along 
that they only looked with favour on the material aid given by Great 
Britain and France to Turkey as a means for securing the nationality of 
Hungary, Poland, and Lombardy. The Examiner has spoken of the 
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382 The War in the East. 


certainty, which no sane man has ever doubted, “that war upon the 
Danube is synonymous with insurrection in Hungary.” It is impossible 
to deny the probability of such a result, and fate seems in favour of the 
oppressed nationalities, by every onward move that is made. Kossuth 
very naturally traced the backwardness of Great Britain to let the Turks 
move in self-defence, or to move themselves in aid of their cause, to 
apprehension of such popular risings. Justly so, we may entertain every 
good feeling towards Hungarian, or Polish, or Italian nationality; but 
could Kossuth himself aver for a moment that it would be statesman- 
like, or even humane, to fan the flames of insurrection? Were the 
executive government of the day to be guided by the resolutions adopted 
at some of the public meetings that have been held to discuss the Eastern 
question, they would “take measures to drive the Russians out of the 
Principalities, and to prevent their ever invading them again!” Such a 
spirited resolution was much admired in sundry quarters, and is a good 
sample of the capacity of such meetings to deal with such questions. 
By all means let us do all these things, and a great many more, if we 
can. Let us redress the wrongs of all emake. past, present, and 
future. Why not drive the Russians out of Poland—the Austrians out 
of Cracow, and Milan, and Venice—the Prussians out of Posen—the 
French out of Rome and Algiers—the Americans out of Texas, Mexico, 
California, and the Oregon? Great Britain and France, and Austria 
and Prussia altogether, could not, from the national antagonism of 
opposing faiths, and the numerical inferiority of Turks over Christians 
in their own territory, secure Turkey from future Russian aggressions, at 
least not without the dismemberment of that colossal empire, no more 
than they could from the inevitable downfal that awaits Turkey within 
her own self, 

War will only hurry that inevitable result—the Kismet, or doom of 
Turkey, as Mr. Macfarlane has it; and the press, even that portion which 
las been most in favour of measures tending to preserve general peace, 
has been overshadowed by the dark side of the results of the present war. 

“Though,” says the Times, “the united forces of Europe may suc- 
cessfully defend Turkish territory from Russian aggression, it does not 
follow that, in the event of extremities, the Ottoman Empire will be pre- 
served for the Ottomans. One of the surest results, indeed, of a general 
war and a redistribution of Europe, would be the disappearance “of the 
Turks from its territories. At present the Divan may certainly appear 
to be staking little on the issue of a Danubian campaign, but, if this 
campaign should acquire the dimensions of a continental conflagration, 
the Turkish question will soon perish in the flames.” 

The French press have given utterance to similar sentiments. Witness 
the Assemblée Nationale, which says: 


If peace be necessary for the whole of Europe, it is more particularly so for 
the Ottoman Empire, which can alone be checked in its downward course by 
peace. ‘To speak truly, the preservation of Turkey is completely artificial, 
and its independence is an empty word. If, up to the present time, the 
powers have succeeded in keeping alive this tottering empire, it has only been 
by skilful management and reciprocal concessions. It is useless to insist on a 
fact which is so evident, and to call to mind the history of the last thirty years. 
But, let war break out, and everything will change. With war, wise and 
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The War in the East. 383 


moderate combinations are no longer possible; with war, each one resumes 
his pretensions, his views, and his particular cupidity, and seeks to satisfy 
them in the chance of events. In such a conflict what would become of the 
Ottoman Empire? It would be no one’s business to prevent its ruin, and the 
formidable question of partition, so long postponed, would weigh on every 
one’s head. It would be impossible any longer to elude it, and, on the other 
hand, no one could proceed to solve the question without precipitating himself 
into an unknown path full of danger to every one. 


Dr. Aiton, Faber, Cumming, and others, have argued the downfal of 
Muhammadanism upon religious grounds: and what a blessing it would 
be! In half a century after the overthrow of Islamism we should have 
open roads, if not railways, to Calcutta, perchance to Pekin, and the seeds 
would be sown for the revival of the great nations of antiquity. 

We, as our readers well know, have contented ourselves with urging the 
claims of the existing Christian races, Romani or Wallachian, Servian, 
Greek, Bulgarian, Syrian, Armenian, and Chaldean, placed in unison or 
separate Principalities, under the safeguard and protection of the more 
civilised states. Others would partition out the Sultan’s empire among the 
belligerent states of Europe, according to an arbitrary plan of their own. 
Of this we have a remarkable example in a pamphlet now before us,* 
written by one who is evidently perfectly intimate with the internal con- 
dition of the Turkish Empire, and aw fait to the real state of things in 
the very heart of that vast seat of petty tyranny and of base corruption 
and degeneracy, but who allows his sense of what is necessary to the 
welfare of the country to carry him into a theoretical partitioning off of 
regions—a grand result, in which Providence may be called in to play a 


part as well as man. 

Our author starts by saying : 

Now, setting aside for a moment this said barrier theory, we would ask the 
following questions :—Since we have thought fit practically to stand by Tur- 
key, has that country taken, or attempted, any such step towards improvement 
as might at all invite or even warrant the continuance of our favours? Have 
the changes there, of which we have heard such boast, tended in the least 
degree to exalt the character of the Turkish executive, the very power we 
seem so bent on maintaining? Has the condition of those of its subjects, 
who “profess and call themselves Christians,’ become so ameliorated, and so 
happy, as to induce us to waste our money and shed our blood in the support 
of their oppressors? On these points great ignorance generally prevails 
amongst us here at home. But facts are stubborn things, and of these we will 


proceed to quote more than one. 


He then proceeds to give some revolting instances of tyranny and ex- 
tortion on the part of Turkish officials which have come under his own 
cognisance, which it would be well for some of the out-and-out friends of 


the Turks to peruse carefully. 


That the nephews of the Sultan are even now regularly destroyed in their 
infancy—let the trumpeters of Turkish civilisation say what they will—is well 
known ; and the sad tragedy in the house of the late sister of the present 





* The Partition of Turkey, an indispensable feature of the Present Political 
Crisis; or, a Series of Ideas, the result of experience gained by one who has been 
long resident in the East; and reduced to their present form by a Graduate of 
the University of Cambridge. Chapman and Hall. 
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384 The War in the East. 


monarch, who was even asecond time robbed of her offspring, has been 
peeenany described in the Illustrated London News of the 24th of September 
ast. 


Wherever the Ottoman power has been established, ruin and desolation have 
speedily appeared as the sole fruits of conquest. ‘ Where the Sultan’s horse 
has trod there grows no grass,” is a ‘Turkish proverb, which only too well ex- 
acon the fatal truth. From the banks of the Danube to the shores of the 

ropontis the traveller may behold whole provinces, which, in the hands of 
civilised beings, would yield an abundant harvest, lying uncultivated, and void 
of inhabitants. Many a city of the dead dots the desert around him ; but 
as to the abodes of the living, they are “few indeed, and far between.” 


That this is not a coloured picture, we would appeal to any one per- 
sonally acquainted with the Turkish dominions. | We could give a hun- 
dred instances from our own personal knowledge, of towns and territories 
once flourishing and prosperous, which are now mere villages, or not in- 
habited at all, and around which all is wilderness and tenantless. We 
could quote similar instances, with the painful thoughts inevitably sug- 
gested by them, from Layard’s last work. In Assyria, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia, there is indeed little doubt, from the pages of historians, 
that from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, through Persian, Macedonian, 
Roman, and Saracenic rule, there never was such desolation as exists in 
the present day under the Osmanlis. 


It may, we think, be safely said, that the Turks are a people to whom 
history at large presents no parallel. Surrounded by nations who have, 
from century to century, made rapid strides in civilisation, they have them- 
selves remained sunk in all their ancient ignorance and fanaticism ; while 
each ruler, great or small, is alternately the agent and victim of injustice and 
oppression. ‘The Sultan extorts money from the pashas, who in turn oppress 
the beys; these again pounce upon the effendis; and so on, through every 
class of both the civil and the military departments. 


And further on he writes of the same irreclaimable race: 


In short, what has he, in the name of common sense, whereof to boast ? 
He has simply the good fortune to be in the unlawful possession of a country 
that is one of the fairest in the world, the “ bone of contention” amongst his 
neighbours, which he is permitted for a while to gnaw, while they are dis- 
puting as to who shall in the end be its real owner. The Turks appear con- 
scious of their own instability, and they often wonder at their being allowed, as 
they are, to beard powers that could ride roughshod across their territory, and 
blot out their very existence with but little more than the stroke of the pen. 
Nota whit the less, however, do they avail themselves of their suffered posi- 
tion ; and, as the moments of impunity present themselves, repeated are the 
acts of insult and HUMILIATION to which their protectors, in the persons of the 
European representatives, are subjected. With ahypocritical excuse, based on 
some point of his so-called faith, the very poorest Turk will not rise on the 
entrance of the most distinguished European. And herein, comparing great 
things with small, we see a true picture of the superstition and mean arrogance 
which, as a nation, we seem so pertinaciously inclined to maintain; a perfect 
incubus, crushing the liberties and energies of a Christian population of twelve 
millions. 


Then, again, as to the misconceptions existing in English minds upon 
Turkish affairs ; it arises from a fact, the very relation of which would 
hardly be credited by those accustomed to anything in the way of 


honesty : 
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The War in the East. 385 


For the last twenty years there have been journals published at Constanti- 
nople, and in the pay of the government, the business of whose editors is, 
from time to time, to put forth to the world certain state propositions, the off- 
spring of their own fancy alone, and represent them as matters, not merely in 
contemplation, but already carried into execution, and bearing fruit to the 
manifest advantage of all concerned. 

The indignation of European residents has repeatedly been roused by such 
false announcements, and tlieir friends at home have been well acquainted with 
the real fact, without, however, any success against the influence of the press. 
A remarkable fatality, moreover, seems to have attended all efforts to propound 
the truth. The pro-Turkey prejudice, so rife amongst us, has stamped the 
candid authors of such communications as calumniators of a young “ rising go- 
vernment,” and thrown them aside in disgrace. 

You may dress the Turk in any other than his national costume ; you may 
substitute the wide trousers for the wider sharwals ; you may lead him into the 
vortex of what are essentially European vices, sucli as gambling and drinking, 
where be will willingly learn anything that is new to him in the way of evil; 
you may thus divest him of the only good qualities he ever possessed : but to 
change his real nature is an attempt utterly beyond the ingenuity or power of 
man. It is universally acknowledged, that under the wide heaven there is no 
greater fanatic, as to his hatred of Europeans,—no man more entirely without 
the pale of anything like order, than a pasha who has been to Eurepe for his 
education. Unconverted as respects Christianity, he has learnt enough to lead 
him to laugh at the so-called faith of his fatherland ; his moral senses have 
suffered a total wreck, and a boldly-acknowledged infidelity sweeps away the 
Jast barrier of restraint which even superstition might have served to maintain. 
If you could by any means really civilise the Turk, his very identity would be 
destroyed; he has never yet mingled with those whom he i conquered ; he 
and his are a separate class from all others on the same soil, and regard the 
latter but as the slaves of their indolence or pleasure. Though mixing daily 
with those who are more advanced than himself, he is what he ever was—a 
Tartar to the last. His mind is that of the mere wanderer, and we are from 
experience convinced, that at the present moment any Turk in Constantinople 
could, at an hour’s notice, if circumstances should invite, mount his horse, 
and, with his few chattels bound on a mule’s back, and his family on foot 
bringing up the rear, proceed to the plains of ‘Tartary, as though he had but 
lately left them. To those same plains we would gladly give him a ticket of 
perpetual leave with the least possible delay, and bid him seek, beneath a 
Russian rod, an education with which we would promise never to interfere ! 


Having demonstrated that under Osmanli domination no living thing, 
except jackals and hyznas, can thrive, our author proceeds to argue that 
the Christians in Turkey are so debased, by continued sufferings under 
Turkish despotism, that they are utterly incompetent for the task of self- 
government. ‘At best,” he says, “the exalted slave would be but a 
tyrant in his turn; and, while liberty itself would at first be a strange 
possession in their hands, the idea of legislation could be only an unan- 


swerable enigma.” 


Turn the matter over which way we will, we can but plainly see that 
Turkey is falling: yes! whether we will or no, this empire of cruelty and 
superstition must see its end. Why, then, attempt to delay an event so much 
to be desired, at all events, per se, by every nation of Christendom? The 
power of the Porte, as we have already argued, is not, and cannot be, inde- 
pendent : it is thus useless to us under any circumstances : while, if it were to 
have any success against its Northern foe, that success must be through our in- 
strumentality. A war between Turkey and Russia is, after all, only an under- 
hand and unbecoming resistance offered by England and France to the designs 
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of the Czar. If we must _ him, let us honestly tell him the quarrel is 
our own, quite apart from Turk and Sultan; let us show ourselves the sole 
agents in the matter, and bid him understand that he is to retire before us at 
once, and that south of the Pruth we intend, as two united nations, to hold 
full sway. Away with the nonsense of a puppet swinging in mid-air, supported 
by two giants, who would gladly be supposed to have nothing to do with its 
various antics! Any plain, straightforward course, would be better than nailing 
to our own honoured mast-heads the hideous crescent-flag of the superstition 
of the false prophet! And, moreover, what moral right connects itself with 
this Moslem rule, about which we see and hear so much pretended squeamishi- 
ness? Howcame the Turk to the throne of Constantinople? Simply borne 
on the arms of an unjust and barbarous invasion. For 400 years he has defiled 
the seat to which he never had a lawful claim: against improvement he has 
almost uniformly set his face: not one of his Christian subjects, the chief of 
his population, has he rightly treated. It is perfectly sickening, to those who 
know the merits of the case, to hear of its being maintained by any rational 
Englishman, that the Christians of Turkey are satisfied, or have any just reason 
for being satisfied, with their present rulers, or tyrants. 


The question which next proposes itself is : 


Are we to prevent the consummation of the emperor's plans, seriously re- 
solved to enter into a tremendous and doubtful war—a war involving we 
know not what and how many interests ere it end—and one, too, on the side 
of the Infidel versus Christianity? Are we really willing to appear in the 
arena with such an ally as Turkey, or rather, with such a tin-kettle tied to our 
tail, making all the noise, while unable to inflict any great damage on the foe? 
Will our one idea of jealousy with respect to Russia serve to carry us through 
campaign after campaign, merely to retrieve the cause of a helpless tyrant, and 
prop up his already ruined towers? If, indeed, England has lost her self- 
respect sufficiently for this, be itso! What then? As it is, we know some- 
thing of taxation. In spite of extensive emigration, the rapid increase of our 
population has brought each senator to his wits’ ends, as to how we are to 
answer the demands on the public purse. Are we, under such circumstances, 
determined to add million upon million to our national debt, simply on 
behalf of this thrice troublesome Ottoman Empire? The question really 
comes to this: for, as we have already said, and as we think our readers must 
have allowed, the idea of Turkey, under its present rulers, forming any inde- 
pendent breakwater to stem the ocean-swell of Russian progress, is a fiction 
beyond the necessity of explanation. Let us, then, be wise in time, and keep 
our money for a better purpose. 


This “ better purpose” is to unite with others in raising a real barrier 
against encroachment on the part of Russia, and such is, according to 
our author, only to be effected by the partition of Turkey. We believe 
it could be effected by establishing the independence of the Christian 
nationalities, under civilised and adequate guarantees, as in the instance 
of the Hellenic Greeks, at the time of their emancipation, as debased as 
Syrian, or Bulgarian, or Thracian Greeks, but we quite agree with the 
author that the Turks can never be made to form a permanent barrier. 
However, the difference between real and protected states is very slight ; 
and where such important interests are at stake as the welfare of so 
many Christians, not worth disputing about. Providence will probably 
decide the question, as it must now come to a solution, one way or the 
other. 

“Let the Ottoman Empire be divided,’ writes our sanguine par- 
titionist, ‘and the equilibrium of Europe will be no more disturbed than 
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it was by the unfurling of the tricolor on the plains of Algeria, or the 
planting of the union-jack on the citadel of Lahore. We have just 
taken to ourselves, without a word of argument, half the dominions of 
the King of Burmah ; why, then, make a fuss about a slice of Turkey ?” 
Premising, then, that Russia in the Mediterranean could never affect a 
transit commerce, the author takes knife in hand to cut up the said 
Turkey, and that after the following fashion. Let those who take a 
pride in their carving, read attentively : 


First of all, having handed over to the Emperor Nicholas the whole of 
Moldavia, for the further increase of his share we draw a line from the south- 
western extremity of that province, through Bucharest, Kopotzani, and Rust- 
chuk, to lanboli on the river Moritza; from which point we take the course 
of this river as our boundary, till it falls into the Gulfof Enos. Hence, to 
the south and east, we naturally allow the sea-coast to mark the limit of the 
Czar’s additional authority, till we reach the southernmost mouth of the 
Danube, and join the new link to his present chain. Here he will, as we 
firmly believe, have fully gained his point, and will be able to throw his shel- 
tering zgis over millions of Christians now ground down beneath an Infidel 
sway. 

In the second place, we would assign to Austria the provinces of Bosnia, 
Servia, Croatia, Herzagovina, and Montenegro, as also those parts of Wal- 
lachia and Bulgaria which lie west of the line we have alre -ady drawn. 

In order to give Greece its proper influence, we would throw into its scale 
Albania, Macedonia, and Thessaly, together with the portion of Rumilia that 
we have left untouched by Russia. 

We have now done with Turkey in Europe, and turn our eye eastward 
across the Hellespont. And here we would suggest the desideratum, over 
the non-existence of which our politicians have been so long lamenting. As 
a real barrier between ourselves and Russia we place a province of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, by putting France in possession of Asia Minor. The large 
number of Roman Catholics in Anatolia would find a congenial form of 
government beneath the eagles of the Gallic Empire ; and the exertions of 
our enterprising neighbours would have full scope for display in the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of this fertile country. Here, at Scutari in Asia, on 
the Dardanelles, France would look Russia calmly in the face, and with her 
immense army ever at her beck, tell the Czar—were there any necessity— 
“ You shall come no further!” Should she, moreover, be at all disposed to 
grumbie over her allotted share—which, by the way, would be no mean ac- 
quisition, being as vast as France, and much more fertile—let the Governor of 
Algeria set the matter at rest by extending his conquests, right and left, over 
Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. In such deeds of war he would surely 
satisfy the desire of his restless fellow-countrymen after martial glory, and 
enlarge the dominions of his imperial master to a gigantic size. 

We have, last of all, to survey the portion that remains for England; and 
contend, that she will here find what will more than counterbalance the 
amount of territory that we have supposed to be assigned to her associates in 
occupation. Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia, are lands of promise, stretching 
before us in the distance, and worthy of cultivation at the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Under our mild rule, Palestine might once more “ flow with milk 
and honey ;” its resources would be developed ; its ancient owners, the Jews, 
might be “encouraged to return to the home of their forel athers, and mingle 
the wealth gathered in those pecuniary transactions for which they are so 
celebrated with the agricultural labours of the native landholder and British 
emigrant: while, further, with‘regard to a point that has lately been a vexa- 
tion with certain diplomatists, “ ‘the holy places” would be in ‘safe and quiet 
keeping in our Protestant hands. Of the advantages to be gained from the 
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possession of Egypt we feel no description need be added. To say nothing of 
the immense fertility of the regions of the Nile, we sould have our way defi- 
nitely cleared to our Indian territories, unconnected with flimsy engagements, 
the whims of a despotic governor, and the peace or commotion ofa badly- 
governed state. Should we again be practically inclined to change our route, 
we should have, in Syria and Mesopotamia, the very localities for the al- 
ready proposed railway to the valley of the Euphrates. In neither of these 
provinces should we find a hostile spirit on the part of the inhabitants with 
which to contend,—a fact, this, which is amply demonstrated in Mr. Layard’s 
works. Inthe former of the two, indeed, we should meet with a people in no 
small degree disposed to accept the Protestant creed ; while in the latter, we 
should have but little difficulty in subduing and gaining the confidence of the 
Arab tribes. Let us only assist them in procuring grass and water for their 
flocks and horses, and place them under a strong and conciliatory government, 
and such a change in their condition will in itself serve to win them over to 
our side. 


In further proof of what is stated by this partitionist advocate, of the 
predisposition of the natives of Syria and Mesopotamia to English rule, it 
may be mentioned that at the time of the expedition for the survey of 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, some of the more peaceful and indus- 
trious Arab tribes, wearied by the extortions of the Turks, who levy taxes 
yet give no security to property, expressed their most earnest wishes that 
the commander of the expedition would take possession of their territory 
and give them a real protection. 

The Rev. S. Lyde, in his recent work on the Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh, 
bears his testimony to the same feeling existing among the mountaineers 


of North Syria : 


The two European powers of which they know most are the English and 
the Russians. Of the power of the latter they have a high opinion, but it is 
to the English that they look with respect and hope. They imagine that the 
English area part of themselves, or of the same race ; and they ask continually 
about the Beni Asfar and the Melek-il- Mudaffer, whom they suppose to be of 
the inhabitants of England. They declare that their books prophesy ot the 
coming of the English very shortly. They are acquainted with the power of 
the English from the fact that in a very short time they expelled Ibrahim 
Pasha from the country ; and in Syria every commodity which lays claim to be 
of a superior quality is called English. 

~ + « « « « The Turks they detest and curse for their pride and op- 
pression ; from the Franks, especially the English, they look for justice and 
protection, and therefore, as they told me over and over again, they wish to 
become English. 


Colonel Churchill gives still stronger evidence in his work on the Le- 
banon of the existence of the same anxious desire being entertained by 
the most warlike and independent populations that now remain in the 
country. All travellers from the interior, not those of European ports 
and the corrupted outskirts of the regions of Muhammadanism, concur in 
the same, giving similar opinions—to which at the same time it is almost 
needless to remark that success in arms, on the part of the Turks, and 
that unaided by any European power, will tend very much to revive the 
fanaticism of religion and the old Mussulman spirit. Already has a 
Vienna correspondent sounded the tocsin of alarm as to the real position 
in which Turkey and its allies are likely to be placed by any unaided 
successes obtained by the Mussulmans. ‘ Should any permanent suc- 
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cesses,” says the writer in question, ‘ be obtained by Turkey unaided, a 
change of policy with regard to Christians generally may be anticipated, 
since this question with Russia has much exasperated the Mussulmans, 
and thoroughly aroused their olden fanaticism. The fact is, that such 
successes will be fatal to the few advantages gained by long exertions of 
European diplomacy to the poor Christian rayah in Turkey ; nor will it 
advance the influence of Great Britain or France, or strengthen the ima- 
ginary cordiality that is supposed to exist between the acknowledged 
head of the Pl wl faith and the two Christian powers. 

Among other works to which the crisis of the moment imparts a 
peculiar interest, Mr. Oliphant’s “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea”* 
deserves particular mention. The author travelled by rail from St. 
Petersburg for Nijni Novgorod—only one train starting daily, and that 
only after interminable delays and formalities, every one in military 
garb having preference of seats, and no extra carriages if there are too 
many. ‘There he attended the great fair, of which he favours us with a 
pretty pen-and-pencil sketch. He next descended the Volga in the 
Samson steamer, with a Dutch, not a Russian, captain, four drunken 
pilots, and a shrivelled old woman for cook, stewardess, and waiteress. 
This descent of the Volga by steam is a new and interesting feature in 
travel; the steamer was continually sticking on banks called pericartes, 
which the first steamer that navigated the Euphrates did not do half a 
dozen times in an untried navigation of 1700 miles. The Euphrates is 
therefore superior to the Volga in point of navigability. What with 
grounding, wooding, tugging, and other delays, there was no end almost 
to the journey from Nijni to Astrakan, so our traveller, attacked with 
ague, gave it up at Dubovka. 

Mr. Oliphant, however, sums up concerning this great river : 


Few towns in Russia are better worth a visit than Kazan, while the Jigouiee 
offers the finest scenery I had as yet seen in the country. Saratov vies with 
Nijni in beauty—the latter owing, perhaps, all to its lofty position ; the for- 
mer to its gay and handsome churches and buildings; but the cities on its 
banks, or those banks themselves, rocky or wooded, fail to inspire feelings 
equal to those suggested by this monarch of European rivers itself. 

A sense of grandeur and magnificence seemed to grow upon one daily ; and 
now, though our experience had extended over more than a thousand miles of 
its winding course, I gazed with unabated wonder and admiration on its broad, 
rapid current, which swept away from us the Samson and its barges, and a feel- 
ing of desolation was induced, which reminded us that our recent home having 
departed from us, it was time to seek another. 


After all the désagréments du voyage, Mr. Oliphant regretted his 
“affable captain” and “ the good-natured old woman” of the Samson, 
when on board the Boreas on the Danube. Matters seem to have altered 
much for the worse on the Danube steamers; the Austrian officers were 
haughty to the English wayfarer, the waiters contemptuous, the boats 
crowded, sleeping places a matter of nightly struggle, provisions wretched, 
gendarmes on board, espionage rife, and the whole terminating in an 
arrest at Orsova. How sadly despotism interferes with the progress of 


—! 





* The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, in the Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage 
down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. By 
Lawrence Oliphant. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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civilisation! At the onset the steamers were as well appointed as any in 
the world, the table well served, the wines excellent, the waiters empressés, 
the captains jovial, and the whole voyage a merry panorama. 

The Volga, not the Danube, was exchanged for the Steppe ; and with 
the latter came Calmuck Tartars, Nogays, and Don Cossacks, execrable 
roads, bone-dislocating carriages, drunken, obstinate drivers, sullen post- 
masters, and post-houses without any resources, and full of filthy abomi- 
nations. Such are the well-known penalties every traveller has to pay 
for the pleasure of a peep at the Tsar’s dominions. 

The Moravian settlement at Sarepta, and the Armenian colony at 
Nakhitehivan, are little oases in this desert of prairie, bright spots in a 
wilderness of despotism ; but the Crimea presents a relief to all. Here we 
have Oriental and Western life commingled, Tartars and Muscovs, 
camels and horses, inns and caravanserais, sepulchral eaves by the side of 
yawning embrasures for cannon, and silent cities of the dead and the 
departed, by the side of the bustle of life and a new race of people. Mr. 
Oliphant’s descriptions of Baghti Sarai, Inkurman, Kertch, and the other 
curiosities of the Crimea, are not so detailed as those of Dr. Clarke, 
Lyall, Pallas, or Homaire de Hell, but they have the advantage of being 
sketchy, pleasant to read, and are nicely illustrated. 

Of the renowned Sebastopol Mr. Oliphant says : 


Nothing can be more formidable than the appearance of Sevastopol from 
the seaward. Upon a future occasion we visited it in a steamer, and found 
that at one point we were commanded by twelve hundred pieces of artillery : 
fortunately for a hostile fleet, we afterwards heard that these could not be 
discharged without bringing down the rotten batteries upon which they are 
placed, and which are so badly constructed that they look as if they had been 
done by contract. Four of the forts consist of three tiers of batteries. We 
were, of course, unable to do more than take a very general survey of these 
celebrated fortifications, and therefore cannot vouch for the truth of the 
assertion, that the rooms in which the guns are worked are so narrow and ill 
ventilated, that the artillerymen would be inevitably stifled in the attempt to 
discharge their guns and their duty; but of one fact there was no doubt, that 
however well fortified may be the approaches to Sevastopol by sea, there is 
nothing whatever to prevent any number of troops landing a few miles to the 
south of the town, in one of the six convenient bays with which the coast, as 
far as Cape Kherson, is indented, and marching down the main street (pro- 
vided they were strong enough to defeat any military force that might be 
opposed to them in the field), sack the town, and burn the fleet. 


So also of the ships and the men that man them. Most of the former 
are rotten, eaten up by the worm of Inkurman, or the more formidable 
worm of official corruption ; and the officers and crews are described as 
being only fit to figure in the naval returns so ostentatiously paraded. 
This, however, it will be observed, is, as with the state of the batteries— 
all hear-say, but very likely to be true. 

Mr. Oliphant also not only agrees with all who have gone before him 
as to the extent and depth of the universal demoralisation of official 
Russia, but he even exceeds them in his pictures of the extent of this 
all-pervading corruption. ‘‘ From the prince on the steps of the 
throne to the post-boy, almost every man will,” he says, “lie, and take 
bribes.” 


Nothing (he tells us) bears looking into in Russia, from a metropolis to a 
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police-office : in either case, a slight acquaintanceship is sufficient ; and first 
impressions should never be dispelled by a too minute inspection. No state- 
ment should be questioned, however preposterous, where the credit of the 
country is involved; and no assertion relied upon, even though it be a 
gratuitous piece of information—such as, that there is a diligence to the next 
town, or an inn in the next street. 


The picture painted by Mr. Oliphant of the universal demoralisation of 
Russia—of the sickness and inefficiency of its army—of the decline of 
commerce—the inutility under such a system even of railroads, except 
to transport troops—the incapability of the navy; in fact, of a nation 
rather resolving itself into military barbarism than emerging from it, is 
not supported by the same writer's political resumé at the conclusion, i in 
which he points to Russian troops in Italy, in Germany—nay, even in 
France—if her onward progress is not resisted. The i impression of her 
faults, her deficiencies, her corruptions, and her short-comings, seem to 
have been one—his impression of her power and resources, another. 

One thing is certain from these pictures—which is, that a power which 
so disregards the gifts of nature and perverts the conquests of art, as 


5 
Russia does—her people, her soil, her rivers, her railways, her steam-navi- 


' gation, her very position in the world, and the advantages and responsi- 


bilities which such entail to commerce, to civilisation, and t to the well-being 
of the human race—is not the power with which to entrust the welfare of 
the Christians of the East, nor of the finest countries in the world. 

M. Francisque Bouvet’s “ Turkey, Past and Present,”* contains pre- 
cisely that kind of information which every political dilettante should 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with before he ventures to discuss 
the vexata questio of the East. It is one continuous picture of Russian 
aggression, assuming every variety of forms and phases, ever since the 
treaty of Carlowitz. The record is at once brief and clear, and written 
in the statesmanlike language of extreme moderation. The ex-repre- 
sentative justly depicts Navarino as a most untoward incident, in which 
France and England were made the tools of Russia; and he merely ex- 
presses a just regret that England did not consult the then friendly 
cabinet of the Tuileries, before entering into a treaty of alliance with 
Russia to expel the Egyptians from Syria—an alliance which very nearly 
brought about an European war. The fact is, that England was just as 
much made a cat’s- paw of by Russia in her operations “against Muham- 
mad Ali as she was at Navarino, and, in 1807, when she insisted on 
Moldavia and. Wallachia being ceded to the universal autocracy. Will 
experience of the past in any way influence her now? Alluding to the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, M. Bouvet says: “ A Christian 
general was known to have wept in engaging in battle, while Mussulman 
soldiers were seen to shed tears of rage on learning that their general 
had concluded a truce. It may, then, be easily imagined what would 
happen between two rival nations of such contrary dispositions and 
sentiments.” This observation is not without its application to our own 
times. 








* Turkey, Past and Present. Authorised Translation from the French of 


——e Bouvet, late Representative. By James Hutton, Esq. Clarke, Beeton, 
and Co 
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M. Leouzon le Duc’s “ Russian Question”* is by no means so interesting 
or so instructive a pamphlet. The sketch of Prince Menschikoff, by whose 
name it is now fashionable to swear in Paris, is good; but of the sketch of 
the Russo-Greek Church it is sufficient to say that the writer calls it, after 
Father Lacordaire, ‘‘ the Catholic Church reduced to a state of petrifac- 
tion,’’ to testify to its absur dbias; the chapter on “ The Position of Russia” 
is mainly borrowed from a German pamphlet on the ‘ Eastern Question ;” 
and in it, taking a German point: of view of the subject, all reciprocal 
arrangements with Russia, as to the partition of the East, are scouted, 
and war to the knife of all Eurppe against the autocrat is advocated. 

‘Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey”+ are not quite 
relevant to the subject; and yet, considering (notwithstanding the denials 
of the Philo-Turkish press) the number of Hungarian refugees who are 
engaged in the present struggle, the narrative is not without its political 
bearing as well as its general interest. And a clever, heart-riveting 
narrative of suffering and endurance it is. We wish the spirit which dic- 
tated the following passage were more general : 


The feeling of discouragement was propagated likewise by drawing-room 
officers, who had entered the army for the pleasure of wearing a sword and a 
fine uniform, and who were disgusted with the real perils and privations of 
war. I cannot express the emotion I felt on hearing one of those popinjays 
speak thus in German to a common soldier: “Is it not horrible to be kept 
marching night and day, and to be starved when we reach our bivouac?” My 
blood boiled, and my temper got the upper hand. I drew him aside, and said 
to him: “Sir, I ask you, as a soldier and as a brother-officer—for by right I 
might pass my sword through your body—under what delusion was it that you 
entered the military service?” The answer I received was as follows: “ Sir, 
I have neither the honour to know you as belonging to our brigade, nor even 
as an officer, nor am | bound to give you any explanation.” The tone in 
which this speech was uttered introduced some sad presentiments into my 
mind : I felt that he had not spoken his individual opinion alone. The cha- 
racter of the man was knownto me. I replied, “ You are happy, sir, that we 
are unhappy ; under other circumstances I would have killed you on the spot, 
that the Hungarian army might have one bad officer the less, and that you 
might not wear laurels which you do not deserve. You are fortunate, too, in 
not belonging to my brigade; otherwise, not even our misfortunes should have 
saved you.” 


Here is a method of getting rid of vermin : 


The obvious manceuvre, namely of condemning your wardrobe to the fire, 
and shaving as clean as a razor-strop, is rather too expensive, especially if you 
happen to have only one suit of clothes. It is better, therefore, to adopt the 
following plan :—In the first place undress, then bury your garments in the 
earth, leaving one corner of your shirt projecting, or rather a piece of rag, as 
a conductor ; then light a fire above ; the heat draws out the pestiferous 
beasts, and they stupidly crawl forth to be consumed. The fox gets rid of 
fleas somewhat in the same manner ; but as he cannot undress, he goes into 
the water tail foremost, holdinga piece of wool between his teeth ; by degrees 
the colonists of his fur ascend, fall into the trap, and go floating down the 
stream. 


This little record will one day be a page in the history of the past. 


— ——— 


* The Russian Question; or, the Crisis in the East. Authorised translation 
from the French of Leouzon le Duc, late Chargé de Mission to the Courts of 
Russia and Finland. By J. H. Urquhart. Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 

t Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey. Br a Honved. Chap- 
man and Hall. 
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To pass from descriptive and argumentary matter to matters of fact. 
The Turkish army in the Danubian Provinces might be taken, previous to 
the invasion of the Principalities, in round numbers, and with no allowance 
for sick and laggers, as amounting to 100,000. It consisted of 45,000 
Nishan or regulars, including artillerymen and the Egyptian contingent 
at Varna; 8000 cavalry, Bashi Buzuks (no heads or chiefs), included ; 
and 57,000 Radiff or militia, and Albanians. The Egyptian contingent 
was under Sulaiman Pasha (Colonel Selves), an old soldier of Napoleon’s, 
to whose military skill Muhammad Ali was more indebted than to Ibra- 
him Pasha’s personal prowess for the victory of Nizib, and was stationed 
at Varna. The head-quarters of the Turkish army was at Schumla, 
but brigades, of greater or less strength, occupied various stations along 
the Danube. Among these were Tultsha, Isaktchi, Matschin, Hirsova, 
Rasuva, at the extremity of Trajan’s entrenchment, Silistria (a remark- 
ably strongly fortified place), Rutschuk, Sistov or Sistowa, Nicopolis, 
Rahuva, Widdin, and the Iron Gates. The veteran Pasha, Izzet, was 
sent to secure the fortresses of Belgrade and Semendria, in Servia, from 
any coup de main from unanticipated quarters. The Hungarian General 
Klapka is supposed to have commanded the brigade at Rutschuk, which 
was said to be 15,000 strong. 

The Russian army consisted of the following troops, which have crossed 
the Pruth this summer : 


1. The 4th army-corps, under General of Infantry Danenberg, consisting 
of—A. The 10th, llth, and 12th Infantry Divisions, under Lieutenant- 
General Simonoff, Major-General Perloff, and Lieutenant-General Liprandi. 
B. A division of light horse, under Lieutenant-General Count Nirod. C. An 
artillery division, under Major-General Sixtel. 

2. A brigade of the 5th army-corps (Liiders’), belonging to the 14th 
Infantry Division, under Lieutenant-General Moller, commanded by General 
Engelhardt. 

8. The 5th division of light horse, belonging to the 5th army-corps, under 
Lieutenant-General Fischback. 

An infantry division has two brigades ; a brigade, two regiments; a regi- 
ment, 4000 men ; a cavalry regiment, 1000. 

Number of troops which entered : 


3 infantry divisions, each 16,000 men ...... 48,000 
1 cavalry division, 4th corps ...........0+e+0e. 4,000 
I TRERMEEY BEIBAES 20.0. c0eccvccserscccecoscceees 8,000 
1 cavalry division, 5th corps............+0+0+ 4,000 
] battalion Chasseurs .......seeeeseseeeeeeeees 4,000 


10 regiments of Cossacks, each 600 men... 6,000 





74,000 


and the artillerymen. Each regiment has a battery of 12 guns, so that the 
artillery which accompanied the above-mentioned troops must have been 264 


guns. 


Of Liiders’ army-corps, two divisions and a half, or 40,000 men, remained 
at Ismail, Odessa, and Sebastopol, but it is presumed that the greater part of 
these troops have been sent to Asia. It is also probable that some 7000 or 
8000 men passed the Pruth in August. 


If we supposed that, previous to the war, the regiments were as com- 
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plete as they are on paper, the Russian army was little less than 80,000 
strong; but deducting the losses by cholera and other illnesses, deser- 
tions, and defaleations of various kinds, it was not probably more than 
60,000 strong at the time of the onslaught of the Turks. 

The Russian troops at that epoch, with their head-quarters at Bucha- 
rest, occupied Ismail, Galatz, and Brailow, especially Galatz, in great 
strength. A second detachment occupied Giurgevo, opposite Klapka’s 
bri at Rutschuk, and entrenched themselves there. The extreme 
right wing, under General Danenberg, occupied Slatina and Krajova 
in Little Wallachia, and contented itself with throwing out advanced 
posts of Cossacks to Kalafat and Tchernetz, to watch the movements of 
the Turks. 

Agreeably to a wish expressed by Colonel Magnan, an officer of the 
French staff sent to assist Omar Pasha with his counsel, that general 
sent Shaikh Bey to examine whether an island on'the Danube, opposite 
Widdin, and somewhat less than a quarter of an English mile in length, 
might be made use of, as a fortified point d’appui, from whence to effect 
a passage of the river. The detachment met with a squad of Cossacks, 
and both parties being mutually in terror of one another, retired with 
equal precipitancy. The Turks soon returned, and landing a body of 
4000 men, at once proceeded to fortify the island. 

Colonel Magnan was of opinion that the Russian troops were not com- 
pletely concentrated, and strongly recommended the immediate com- 
mencement of operations; but Omar Pasha, depending no doubt on 
superior orders, contented himself with sending over a summons to Prince 
Gortschakoff to evacuate the Principalities, duly forwarded by the Porte, 
to which the prince made, considering that he was in military occupation 
of the Sultan’s territories, the following remarkable answer : 

“« My master is not at war with Turkey, but I have orders not to leave 
the Principalities until the Porte shall have given to the Emperor the 
moral satisfaction he demands. When this point has been obtained, I 
will evacuate the Principalities immediately, whatever the time or the 
season. IfI am attacked by the Turkish army, I will confine myself to 
the defensive.” 

How much these peaceful pretensions and assumption of forbearance 
accord with the issue of the imperial manifesto, announcing that nothing 
was left but recourse to arms, published on the Ist of November, and 
before the passage of the Danube by the Turks could be known at St. 
Petersburg, we need scarcely remark. It is in accordance only with the 
usual diplomatic proceedings of Russia. 

In the mean time hostilities were precipitated by an attempt made on 
the part of the Russians to force a small flotilla of two steamers, with 
eight gun-boats, past the Turkish fort of Isaktchi, on the 23rd of October. 
Although the Turks fired without intermission for an hour and a half 
from twenty-seven guns, the flotilla succeeded in reaching: its destination, 
not, however, without loss; while, on the other hand, the town of 
Isaktchi was set on fire by the shells thrown into it. Russian vessels of war 
had by treaty no right to go higher up the river than Reni, at the junc- 
tion ofthe Pruth. 

The Turks had previously to this occupied an island on the Danube 
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opposite to Matschin (the papers said Brailow, which is on the Wallachian 
side, and was held by a Russian detachment under General Engelhardt), 
which placed them within 600 yards of the opposite bank, and they could 
have easily stopped the progress there of any small flotilla attempting to 
ascend the Danube beyond Galatz. 

The first point at which the Danube was crossed by the Turks was at 
Widdin, on the 27th of October. The operation was rendered more | 
by the occupation of the small island previously described, but still it too 
some days to accomplish. ‘The Russians appear to have offered little or 
no opposition, and Omar Pasha was thus enabled to entrench Kalafat, so 
as to establish a kind of ¢éte de pont, in case of retreat. Orders, it is to 
be observed, had at this crisis been despatched from Constantinople to 
‘Omar Pasha to delay the commencement of hostilities till the 31st. The 
wanguard under Ifaz Pasha and Sami Pasha secured, in the mean time, 
a free passage for the reinforcements daily advancing along the Servian 
frontier from Sophia. 

The passage of the Danube at Turtukai (Turtukan of Boué’s map) was 
begun on the night of the Ist of November. The outposts nearest the 
river were Poles and Wallachians, who not only permitted the Turks to 
cross without giving notice of their approach, but assisted them in their 
operations. The Turks are said not to have numbered more than 
‘9000, and their movements to have been directed by General Prim. 
They were attacked by General Perloff, or Pauloff, and a most ob- 
<stinate combat, partly at the point of the bayonet, is said to have 
ensued. The Turks were covered by the artillery of the fortress of 
“Turtukai, which is said to have done much execution among the Rus- 
sians. The contest lasted till the 3rd, when the Russians withdrew, 
with a loss which we have seen estimated at from 500 to 3000, the first 
being the most probable, and among them were several field-officers, said 
to have been shot by the Turkish chasseurs, who are armed with Vin- 
ccennes rifles. The Turks were then enabled to entrench themselves near 
Oltenitza, which consists only of a few houses and a ruined fort. It was, 
however, an important station to hold, as it formed the base of the Rus- 
sian operations in Wallachia. The Russians felt this, and a second en- 
gagement took place at the same place, General Danenberg having come 
up with reinforcements on the 4th, and expelled the Turks from their 
entrenched’ positions ; but the latter having also received reinforcements, 
returned to the charge under cover of the batteries of Turtukai, and, 
after a sanguinary fight, regained possession of their entrenchments. On 
the 11th of the month General Danenberg came to the attack once 
more with a body of 24,000 troops, determined to avenge past disasters, 
but it does not appear that the Turks withstood the onslaught of such a 
superior force, but that they wisely took themselves off on its approach to 
the right bank of the river. 

The Turks crossed the river, at or about the same time, from Silistria 
to Kalaratsh, in a division 4000 strong, and from Rutschuk to Giurgevo, 
these being the two points from which Bucharest is directly threatened. 
Previous to the attack on Giurgevo, which we have seen above was 
strongly garrisoned, some 800 Turks crossed the Danube between Sis- 
towa and Simnitza, and advanced straight along the road leading to 
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396 The War in the East. 
Giurgevo. Others, it would appear, crossed over to the town, which is 
on an island, and connected with the fortress on the left bank by means 
of a dam, and from thence they bombarded the latter, although, accord- 
ing to the Russian bulletins, an attacking party attempting to approach 
the fortress by the dam was driven back with considerable loss. Rein- 
forcements are also said to have reached the same place, and skirmishes 
took place almost daily, till at last the island was finally evacuated, and 
the Turks withdrew to the right bank of the Danube, under circum- 
stances of which we have as yet had no satisfactory account. 

On the 17th of November news came to this country from Vienna 
that the Turks had defeated the main body of the Russian army in the 
Principalities, that Bucharest was in flames, and the Muscovites in full 
retreat beyond the Carpathians to Kronstadt, in Transylvania. This 
supposed that they had been cut off from a retreat through Moldavia, 
and therefore also presupposed that the Turks had crossed the Danube 
at Brailow or Galatz. Needless almost to say that this “startling de- 
spatch ” turned out to be a mere fabrication—a “ canard ” of the Danube, 
where they appear to assume extraordinary dimensions. 

More correct intelligence, which came upon slower but surer wings 
than telegraphic wires, brought definite word that the Turks had been 
forced to abandon their entrenchments on the left bank of the Danube 
near Oltenitza; aud that, after blowing up their works there, they had 
withdrawn to the other side of the river in Bulgaria. According to a 
letter of Prince Gortschakoff’s, dated Bucharest the 13th inst., this wise 
measure was adopted at the moment that steps were about being taken 
to expel them from their position. It was also stated that they had re- 
tired from the positions held by them on the island opposite Giurgevo, 
and at Kalaratsh; so that there now only remains on the left bank of 
the Danube the troops which crossed at Kalafat, and which, being thus 
left without support, will have to retrace their steps to Widdin, unless 
they would run the chance of a disastrous engagement, with the river in 
their rear. 

Success has at the onset attended upon the arms of the Mussulmans 
in the Caucasus, as it did in the Danubian Principalities. The least dis- 
ciplined are there, but they are of the most warlike races in the Sultan’s 
dominions—men stout of heart and limb, and expert in the use of arms, 
although untrained to military evolutions. There is a regular army 
under Abdi Pasha, as Mushir, and Selim and Hassan Pashas, as Feriks, 
or lieutenant-generals; there are contingents from the pashaliks of 
Baghdad and Mosul, of Damascus and Aleppo, of Marash, Siwas, and 
Dyarbakir; then there are the redoubtable Kurds, the ever rebellious 
men of Buhtan, under princes directly descended from the Abbasside 
Khalifs ; the Hakkiyari, slaughterers of the poor persecuted Chaldeans ; 
the robber tribes of Bahdinan and Rawanduz; Kurds and Turkmans 
from Betlis, Gharzan, Mush, Wan, Bayazid, and Kars—the lofty, cold 
uplands of Armenia; mountaineers from Lazistan, the Juruk, and Tre- 
bizond, whose almost only profession from childhood is to rob, hunt, or 
make war. These motley troops are well officered r such men as 
General Guyon, now Khurshid Pasha; Stein, now Purshat Pasha (little 
Pasha); Colman, now Fubti Bay; Zashitzky, now Osman Bay, and 
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others. There cannot be less than 80,000 of them altogether, regular 
and irregular, and reinforcements are constantly on the move, and will 
increase in numbers with an early success. 

Opposed to them is a strong Russian army, consisting of three divi- 
sions of infantry, with the reserve brigade of Caucasian grenadiers, a 
complement of engineer and rifle battalions, and a division of artillery, 
besides colonised Cossacks, militia, &c.; making a total of 55 battalions, 
10 squadrons, and 180 pieces of artillery, or 60,000 troops of the line, 
and 10,000 irregulars. To this has since been added another division, 
the 13th, shipped from the Crimea to Redut Kalah, the usual steam- 
packet port on the coast, amounting to some 20,000 men, and who were 
to be replaced by Muller’s infantry division from Odessa. 

These troops are, by the necessities of the case, divided into three bri- 

gades ; one engaged in keeping open the coast line from Anavka to Redut 
Kalah; another is with Prince Woronzow at Tiflis, opposed to the main body 
of the Circassians under Schamyl, and who, with the native Mingrelians, 
Imeritians, Georgians, and others, are all in favour of the Mussul- 
man cause; and the last is on the Juruk Su, opposed to the Turkish 
army. 
The river Juruk (called Churuk and Ciorock in the papers) is one of 
the larger rivers of Armenia, uniting the waters of the Kulah or Agerah, 
and the Marsat Darah, or “ valley,” near the town of Baibut, renowned 
in the last Turko-Russian war. Near its mouth, and on the eastern side 
of the delta of the river, is Batum, with a well-sheltered bay, where we 
had a vice-consul till lately, who, with most of the see A was 
obliged to quit this otherwise promising port, from July to October, on 
account of the prevalence of fever. 

Fifteen miles beyond this, on the same coast, is another and smaller 

Juruk river, distinguished by the Turks from the larger, as Juruk Darah, 
or “ valley” (Ciorock dere of the papers); and in this is a market-town, 
larger than Batum, called Juruk Su Bazar, or the market on the river 
Juruk. This bazar is built on a steep bank of shingle; and the house 
of the Bay is on the shore close by the bazar, and was intended to have 
been enclosed in a fort, which was begun after the conclusion of the 
last Russian war, but was never proceeded with beyond the founda- 
tions. 
Six miles beyond Juruk Darah is the river called Shafkatil Su, which 
is the frontier of the Russian dependencies; on the south side is the 
Turkish village or town of Shafkatil, on the north the Russian fort of 
St. Nikolai, or Nicholas, with a quarantine station. 

It will now be understood where it was that Mastar Bay fell in with 
the Russians on the 20th of October last. It was not, as is supposed by 
the papers, on the great Juruk, but the little Juruk; but still the Rus- 
sians were some six or seven miles beyond their frontier. Mastar Bay is 
said to have defended himself gallantly, and to have held his position, 
and sent to acquaint Selim Pasha with the circumstance of the Russian 
troops having crossed the frontier. 

The latter then advanced with all the troops at his disposal, and the 
Russians having been reinforced by a body of troops from Redut Kalah, 
estimated at 15,000, an engagement of some importance took place, in 
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which the Turks are said to have been successful, so much so that Selim 
Pasha was enabled to take up his position at Shafkatil (the Chevkedy or 
Seerkedil of the papers, there being no such places, or anything like 
them, in the province of Gurial) and storm the fort of St. Nikolai, 
where he is said to have captured 100 prisoners, four guns, and 2000 
muskets—very likely a gross exaggeration, as the fort was a mere block- 
house, held by a handful of military colonists, possibly upon this occasion 
slightly sehtienel. The son of Prince George Gurial is among these 
prisoners. 

The Circassians had, with their usual active and energetic habits, been 
busy before this. Early in October they advanced direct upon Prince 
Woronzow’s head-quarters at Tiflis, which they are said to have ap- 
proached to within forty-five English miles. The prince had not above 
15,000 men to oppose to these gallant mountaineers. Fortunately for 
him, Generals Nesterow and Bajatinsky came up with a reinforcement of 
15,000 men ; the battle was renewed, and Schamy! was obliged to retire 
into his mountains. The Circassians are also known to have attacked 
bodies of troops on their way to the Turkish provinces with considerable 
loss to the Russians. In the defiles of Zakartala the Russians are said 
to have been completely routed. 

The operations of the Circassians were followed by like success on the 
borders of the Black Sea, where they are said to have taken no less than 
five fortified places, among which, Toprak Kalah, a place of some import- 
ance. 

The fort of Khartum is said at the same time to have been captured 
by the Kurds, that of Fuhla by the troops from Damascus, and those of 
Surminah Istrat and Kuchat by the Bashi Buzuks. The fortress of 
Dariel, on the right bank of the Terek, between Mesdok and Tiflis, was 
besieged by the Circassians and Ossetes (’Usitis). Each of these motley 
corps d’armées appears then to be acting on its own account, no doubt 
with the sole view to plunder; a mode of proceeding which argues 
as badly for the result of the campaign in the Caucasus, as has al- 
ready attended upon the somewhat more orthodox proceedings on the 
Danube. 

The reports of the march of the Russian army upon Urgunji, or 
Oorgunge, the commercial capital of Khiva, and of an alliance between 
Dost Muhammad of Kabul and Russia, have occasioned great excitement 
in India. Dost Muhammad having invaded and annexed, about two 
years ago, the portion of independent Tartary which lies north of the 
Hindhu Kush, around Balkh, it is supposed to be his interest to assist 
Russia in its views on Khiva and Bokhara, while his apprehensions from 
the Anglo-Indian army at Peshawur lead him to seek an alliance with a 
rival power. Itis most probable that this is all surmise. That Russia is 
marching on Khiva, and intriguing with Dost Muhammad, is possibly 
perfectly correct, with the view of effecting a diversion, if not of bringing 
about the old mistake of a premature advance into Affghanistan on our 
part ; but Russia cannot even threaten India till Khiva, Bokhara, Persia, 
and Affghanistan are subdued, or in alliance, and it is against all proba- 
bility that a stanch old Mussulman like Dost Muhammad will enter into 
any sincere alliance with the Russians; on the contrary, the news from 
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the Persian side is, that he has been instigating the Shah to take the 
part of the Turks, and regain his own long-lost provinces. Under any 
circumstances, there is at present no danger whatsoever to our Indian 
possessions to be entertained from that quarter. 

Thus, then, ends the first act in this politico-theological drama of such 
complicated and sanguinary aspect, and in which war and disease have 
already begun to play parts of sad significance. Whether the Russians 
will be able to take measures of reprisal at this advanced period of the 
year, and attempt an invasion of Bulgaria, must be a matter of great 
doubt. The pontoons are said to be on their way, and the long-expected 
corps of Osten Sacken is slowly advancing. Circumstances, however, 
far more favourable to Russian progress than such as have hitherto 
occurred—such as reinforcements, a better commissariat, improved 
sanitary condition of the army, and continuous mild weather—must be 
propitious, before it can be attempted, at this season of the year, to ad- 
vance towards the central uplands of Turkey in Europe, which attain an 
elevation at Sophia of 2000 feet, and at Philippopolis of 1100 feet, with 
the Balkhan to cross, and the climate of which (laying aside the tremen- 
dous difficulties presented by easily-defended passes, and strong strate- 
getical positions in the hands of the Turks) is in winter peculiarly severe; 
while the resources of the country are, thanks to Osmanli misrule, ex- 
ceedingly trifling ; so much so, that if his Majesty the Sultan, his court, 
and personal guard, attended by the diplomatic corps, remove to Adria- 
nople, they may fairly be expected to exhaust the miserable resources of 
the country before the Russians could have reduced Schumla and Varna. 
It is perfectly useless, however, to speculate upon the future, where there 
are so many personal feelings engaged, so many interests concerned, and 
so many nations ready to strike. One thing alone is certain, that nothing 
could have been more fatal to the interests of peace than the victorious 
progress of the Turks. It would have aroused the ire of the Tsar to a 
point that would have been unappeased save by a war of extermination. 
As it is, the Turks and Russians have both had a short but sharp lesson; 
the former will probably become more open to amicable negotiations, and 
the latter more accessible to conviction. There are still hopes under 
existing circumstances; there would have been none under those so 
devoutly wished for by some short-sighted politicians. As to the cause 
of Christianity in the East, it would have been, had the Turks met with 
unaided success, to use an expression borrowed from another race-course 


than the political, nowhere. 
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PALACE TALES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Durine a lengthened residence in Germany, I insensibly fell into the 
habits of the country—one of them being that of visiting an inn every 
night, where I drank my choppin and smoked my pipe. Among the 
usual guests were several who especially attracted my attention, for they 
had been formerly court servants, and I thought it very possible that 
they might possess some curious anecdotes about those sinks of iniquity, 
the smaller German courts of fifty years ago. Nor were my expectations 
deceived, for I heard the two following stories from them, which made so 
deep an impression on me, that I carefully noted them down at the time. 
I have let the old gentlemen speak in the first person, in order that there 
might be no alteration on my part, which was to be deprecated, as the 
stories are facts, and the events really occurred at the Court of H ’ 
not very many years ago. 





> 
THE WHITE LADY. 


You all know, as well as I, that our late most gracious master was at 
length left with only one daughter, as his sons died one after the other 
at an early age. Through this the throne devolved on a collateral 
branch, who, thirty years ago, would not have even thought of ever 
being able to pay their debts; but man proposes, and God disposes. 

At the time, eas ati of which I am now speaking, the princes were 
still living, and the royal family flourishing. But, although every one 
of us knew that one of the princes would eventually mount the throne, 
the whole court paid much less attention to them, than it did to the 
Princess Marie. 

I was at that time only a footman, and had to follow behind, whenever 
the young lady went out walking with her governess. I was always 
well pleased at it, though I felt very nervous at times, for the child gave 
way to the most extraordinary fancies, and was, at the same time, on such 
friendly terms with everybody, that a number of children, and even 
grown up persons, would follow us. 

Our troubles, however, were incessant. At one moment she would 
give away everything she had upon her person; then she saw a stream, 
and wished to bathe, or a grass-covered terrace, and wanted to roll down 
it. Mademoiselle de Noél might well say that this was all very improper ; 
and I occasionally was forced to interfere, and remind her of ier gracious 
father. The child would entreat so prettily, and dance round us, and 
flatter, and play all sorts of mad tricks, so that at last we were compelled 
to yield one thing, to keep her from doing all the rest. When we reached 
home again, I used to receive plenty of abuse; but the next time Marie 
would do just as she pleased, for even the duke himself could refuse her 
nothing, when she looked at him with her gentle brown eyes, or threw 
her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

All this may be very charming in a child, but when the princess grew 
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up and became daily more beautiful, it caused her much sorrow, that she 
was forced to put those restraints upon herself, which she would never 
learn. She wore one dress to-day and another to-morrow, and fancied 
herself most charming in each; in the same way she imagined that she 
could change her lovers as she pleased, as if she did not know that the 
poorest girl and a princess are equal in two things: in their last journey, 
and in their first love. The difference of rank, of course, has a great 
deal to do in the matter; all of you, I dare say, when you were young, 
thought that you could make love to any pretty girl; but not one of you 
would have dared to talk about such things to a princess, even if you 
were convinced that she was dying of love for you. 

At court, though, there are always people enough who will run any 
risk, and try to seize the whole hand, when a princess wishes to have a 
whim and only offers a single finger. 

Thus it came then, that the Princess Marie, before she was seventeen 
years of age, had had all sorts of intrigues, and acquired through them a 
considerable amount of chagrin. 

I do not know the details intimately, for I was no longer near her 

erson, having been appointed porter at the old palace in the residence ; 
the duke and the prince, however, resided in the new palace. Still things 
of this nature are talked about among servants, if only in whispers, for 
no one dared or would speak openly about it, for we all loved the princess 
too much; she was always a kind mistress to us, and troubled herself 
about us, if matters did not go as well with us as they should. 

I could see it all; for if she had any sorrow on her heart she would 
sit at the window and look out into the garden like a caged bird, the 
tears would then course down her burning cheeks, and her heart would 
try to burst from her bosom. Poor thing! when I saw her in this state, 
I could not have betrayed her to the duke, even if she had done much 
worse, or he had questioned me, himself. 

We all entertained the same sentiments, and, strange to say, the ladies 
of the court as well. ‘These women are assuredly to be pitied, for envy 
gnaws incessantly at their heart; and yet they screened the princess, 
through her kindness and condescension to them. 

In the town itself, not a word was said about it ; the citizens would 
have esteemed it simple calumny; and although they often grumbled 
about the duke, especially about his love for sporting, yet I would not 
have advised anybody to say a word against the princess, for he would 
certainly have repented it. 

What the duke thought about it all I never clearly discovered; he 
probably entertained his own views on the subject. Still he must have 
been acquainted with it; for when a too scandalous affair occurred, and, 
at the same time, it was stated that the princess would be shortly 
affianced to a crowned head, he certainly said nothing further, but he 
placed her again under strict surveillance, and she was forced to live in 
the old palace with the first lady of the bedchamber. 

Nothing more was heard for months, and her life was made bitter 
enough to her; for at that day there was a deep moat round the old 
palace, and the only road led over a bridge past me, and I knew every one 
who came in and out, and indeed had to write their names in a book. 

At the same time, too, the court was very quiet. The crown prince 
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had died very suddenly, and although the other two young gentlemen 
were still happy and cheerful, a fear and a weight lay upon everybody, and 
doubtlessly on the princess, as if they had a foreboding that the old 
family was hastening towards its end. 

its was no joke to have anything to do with our illustrious duke then ; 


for misfortune did not suit him at all, but caused a great alteration 


in him. 

Christmas had passed silently and mournfully, and a terrible winter 
had commenced. I sat sorrowfully, too, at my window in the gateway, 
for I dare not go away, and yet had nothing to do. I assure you I 
could have counted the footsteps in the snow, so few people had gone 
in and out during the whole day. 

It was growing dark, and they were beginning to light the lamps in 
the corridors, when the Chamberlain Vogel went past and stepped into 
my room for a moment. 

* Of course you have heard it,” he said, as he took a seat. 

* What?” I asked him; “ I know nothing new.” 

** Well, that the White Lady began showing herself in the palace 
again yesterday.’ 

This startled me. I sprang up, and exclaimed, “ That was all we 
wanted to settle it. Now the little life at court will entirely cease, and 
each of the royal personages fancy that the appearance of the White 
Lady forebodes his speedy death. Iam only sorry for the poor princess ; 
they have already deprived her of her liberty, “a now she will lose both 
light and air.’ 

** Yes, and the worst is,” the chamberlain said, “‘ that the White Lady 
disappears in the apartments of the first lady of the bedchamber. She 
comes from the top of the corridor, near the plate-room and the court 
marshal’s office, then descends the narrow, steep staircase into the corridor 
which leads on the left to the rooms which his highness formerly inha- 
bited, and on the right to the Princess Marie's present abode. There 
she sinks into the ground.” 

I trembled all over as I asked him, ‘‘ Does his highness know it yet *” 

“ I fancy not,” the chamberlain replied, as he stood at the window, 
and played the tattoo on the panes; “ but there I see a person coming 
over the bridge, who will be able to tell us, if he will. You know him 
better than I laaonall him in.” 

It was Baron Bilgram, who was at that time page to his highness, 
and whom I had often enough let in and out by night without writing 
his name in the book. 

He came in quickly when I called him, and we hurriedly told him 
the whole story. I thought to myself that he would laugh at it, for he 
was still young and careless. At the same time, he had been at a bad 
school for the last half year, and had attached himself to Count Revel, 
who, though many years older than him, was only three or four-and- 
thirty, and reckoned the handsomest gentleman at court. The count 
was a very haughty man, and wore an expression as if he found no 
pleasure in anything. He was, however, very clever, and a great 
favourite of his highness, to whom he was first adjutant, so that nobody 
liked to say aught against him. 

As the page laughed too loudly at our superstition, as he called it, 
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I at length became vexed, and gave vent to my anger, which is not often 
the case with me: for I said: “If the gracious gentleman uttered his 
own sentiments, I should have nothing to say against it, for the affair 
will prove itself. But what he now says, is only what he has heard from 
Count Revel, who always boasts of his free thinking, that he may not 
be compelled to call his faults by their right name. [am only one of the 
lowest at court, but the gracious gentleman would do better, if he would 
listen more to the advice of a humble man, than to the finesses of the 
count. Without God there is no real honour, and when I see how pale 
the gracious gentleman now looks, and remember how healthy he ap- 
peared half a year ago, it seems to me as if the count did not make the 
best instructor for youth.” 

The chamberlain was terribly alarmed at my remarks, and secretly 
nudged me: but I knew the baron better, for if he was not precisely 
handsome, he had the most honest countenance in the world, and was a 
true, worthy German. Nor was he at all angry ; he only laughed still 
more, and said, *‘ Donnerwetter, Mathies, are you a preacher’s son ?” 

“ The gracious gentleman tries to make the affair ridiculous,” I replied, 
without suffering myself to be frightened ; “ but still I am in the right ; 
we should not laugh at such a thing, for no one knows what lives between 
heaven and earth. And besides, it is our duty to trouble ourselves about 
such things, and see whether it is a ghost, or flesh and blood; and doubly 
so for the gracious gentleman. For what would the princess say, if I 
were to tell her that Baron Bilgram laughed heartily, because the White 
Lady had disappeared in her apartments, and must have terrified her to 
death?” 

I knew very well that the page was devoted to the princess, and pur- 
posely spoke thus; for he was almost of the same age as herself, and had 
been her favourite playfellow when a child. She was very fond of him 
too, and was always the same with him; I really believe more so than 
with other men, for he was not handsome, and never flattered, but was 
just what he was. 

Still I could not account for the terror which my last words caused 
him. He sprang up from his chair, his eyes sparkled, and his voice 
almost failed him, as he said, “That is the case, then! I will find it out, 
even if a legion of devils rose to prevent me! Trust to me, Mathies, I 
will not be so careless any longer.” 

The good boy! Idid not know that he at that time loved the princess more 
thanthis life, that he had grown so pale and thin, because he was too ho- 
nourable to have love-passages with his sovereign’s daughter, and could not 
endure the idea that his wishes could never be fulfilled. Years after, 
however, he told me so, when he came back wounded from Russia, and I 
nursed him; this and a great deal more of my story, which I will repeat 
to you in his words, when I do not know it from my own experience. 

Thus matters stood. 

Days and nights passed in this way. At one time the White Lady 
showed herself, at another she remained away ; still the story was becom- 
ing known in the town with all sorts of additions, and the sentinels 
crossed and blessed themselves when the apparition entered the corridor, 
and pressed themselves close to the wall to make room for it to pass. 
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Nothing had been yet said to the duke; but when, on the eighth or 


ninth morning, the sentry who stood in the narrow corridor near the 

plate-room, was found dead and dashed to pieces, sixty feet below in the 

palace moat ; when all cried unanimously, although not a soul had wit- 

nessed it, that the White Lady had hurled him down ; when the oldest 

and best grenadiers refused to face the ghost ; they were at length com- 
lled to tell his highness all the circumstances. 

After a long consultation at the court marshal’s, it was at length decided 
that Count von Revel, who remained perfectly cool in the whole affair, 
and was only vexed at the disgrace of the military, should inform the 
duke of the occurrence. 

The audience lasted a considerable time ; the count, however, came 
back fully satisfied, for the announcement had been received with perfect 
calmness. The gossip in the town appeared disagreeable to the duke, 
whence the conversation had principally turned on the method to be em- 
ployed, by which best to prevent it. Even when the duke heard of the 
panic among his soldiers, he was at first silent, though he turned as red 
as fire, and then dismissed the adjutant with strict orders to recal all the 
sentries from the corridors and front passages, and leave them quite un- 
guarded for the present. He then seated himself at his writing-table, 
and employed himself with other work. 

I have often reflected why princes grow so clever and learn to see 
through people so well, although at first starting they are not a bit 
cleverer than other men’s children. They certainly possess every advan- 
tage. They have all they want at their command, and may follow the 
first impulse ; besides, everybody only brings his best and cleverest ideas 
before them. But it cannot result from this alone, for at the same time 
men guard themselves before them more than they do before their 
equals. ‘The main thing in the matter is, that the prince regards every- 
thing, even other beings, as his own property; mine and thine, however, 
makes their eyes clear, just as with a jeweller who distinguishes true from 
false at a distance, and will not suffer himself to be deceived, if there is 
the slightest flaw in the brilliancy of a jewel. 

In this our master was an excellent judge. He had seen at a glance 
that the count must have something in the background which he would 
not express. What it was, he of course could not so easily discover ; but 
there were all sorts of intrigues at court, which crossed one another in 
such a way, that it was impossible to be cautious enough. 

Such noble gentlemen do not like free-spoken persons about them at 
all hours of the day, and they cannot do so, or else it would be terribly 
difficult to govern. In a serious case, however, like this, those people 
rise in value into whose very heart they can see. 

The duke was disquieted, as little as he allowed it to be perceived. He 
walked for a long while up and down his room, as gloomily and irregu- 
larly as if something were driving him to do it involuntarily. At last 
he rang for the page. 

The baron entered, and remained standing on the threshold, not to 
disturb his master in his thoughts; he, however, looked him firmly and 
boldly in the face when he advanced towards him.—“ Are you afraid of 
spirits ?” the duke asked, and looked at him, half jestingly, half seriously. 
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The page’s mouth revealed a slight smile, but he replied, after a little 
reflection, “I do not know, your highness; I never saw one yet; but I 
believe that if a shadowless being were to cross my path, I should avoid 
it, could I do so with honour.” 

“ But if the spectre were to meet you when on duty?” the duke in- 
quired further. 

The page blushed, and was silent. 

“JT would not insult you, young man. A thing which is surprising 
can move the heart of the bravest, and you yourself confess that you 
do not yet know the invisible net in which mortals are entangled,” the 
duke said, very seriously. 

‘TI dare not say anything to the contrary, for only a trial would prove 
the truth of my words,” the page replied. ‘Inthe end, a man can only 
die once, and I do not think that my heart would quake more at invisible 
hands, than at the bullet whose path I cannot see either.” 

The duke regarded him kindly.“ You are in the right. Good nerves 
and a good conscience render a man coldblooded. I believe what you 
say of yourself. We will, however, render it certain: for you will be 
posted to-night in the corridor—you already know the reason. You will 
not be annoyed by company: I have withdrawn all the sentinels from 
this part of the palace. No one, however, must know what you have 
to do.” 

Joy beamed in the young man’s eyes ; a weight was taken off his 
overburdened heart, for he had, during the last eight days, been yearn- 
ing to meet the ghost, which disappeared in the princess’s apartments. 
But he had nearly always been on duty, and on those nights when he 
was disengaged, and had been on the watch, the spectre had accidentally 
not made its appearance. 

He uttered, his thanks to the prince for the confidence he placed in 
him, but remained in the room, although the duke had appeared to dis- 
miss him with the words : 

‘ At eleven o’clock, then, to your post, baron. From now till then 
you have leave to prepare yourself. The countersign in the old palace is 
‘Calmness,’ and to-morrow morning at six report yourself to me. But 
stay,” he added, as the page remained standing before him; “ you have 


perfect carte blanche—if it is an impostor—dead or alive. If it is a 


shadow, you must ban it, for it must not come again. Well ?” 

“T have two requests yet to make, if your highness will grant them,” 
the page at length said. “I have already carefully examined the path 
the apparition follows several times: on the upper corridor there is not 
space enough to stand man to man ; I would prefer taking my post on 
the broad passage on the first floor, where the apparition must come 
down the narrow staircase. And in the next place, I should wish your 
highness to allow me to wear a common grenadier’s uniform ; it will 
be safer, for the ghost will not be able to recognise me at a distance.” 

“ Consented,” the duke said, after reflecting a little ; “a good idea!” 
He even offered him his hand, and called to him as he quitted the room : 
 Bilgram, do not forget ; you will do me a great service, and can employ 
any method—any—but no disturbance.” 

Soon after, I saw the young man come towards the old palace and enter 
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my room. He seemed quite delighted, had regained his ruddy cheeks, 
and he saluted me in his old hearty way. 

“Can any one hear us ?” he inquired. 

“‘ How could they through these walls ?”’ I said. 

- © Well, then, Mathies, the duke has sent me. You must bring me a 
grenadier’s uniform, with the accoutrements and musket, into the little 
anteroom before the apartments his highness formerly resided in, by half- 
past ten. A light is not required ; I shall see as much as I want by the 
lamps in the broad passage. It will cost us our heads, though, if any one 
but yourself learns anything about it.” 


** At your service,” I said. 
A minister might have come to me, and I would not have done it 


without the duke’s written order. But the young man’s word was worth 
more to me than a hundred pieces of paper. Consequently I did what 
he requested, and no one knew anything about it, so cleverly had I con- 
trived to procure the uniform ; and I carried it in broad daylight, when 
no one would be surprised at seeing me enter the palace with a bundle, 
to the duke’s former apartments. 

Afterwards, on my return, I stopped to speak to the page. He pre- 
tended, however, not to be at home, and only opened the door when I 
mentioned my name ; he then double locked it behind us. 

He had a damascened dagger and his pistol-case before him, and was 
cleaning the arms most carefully. We examined every screw-bolt, and 
employed at least a quarter of an hour in selecting the best flints. At 
last we had finished our task. 

** So,” he said, ‘now I will sleep for a few hours, and then eat and 
drink, that I may have all my strength, for I have a troublesome task to- 
night.” 

“T can think it,” I interrupted him. 

** But you must not think,” he said, “ and then none of your thoughts 
will rise to your lips; but you can listen. Something may happen to 
me—is not that the expression when running a mortal risk ?—well, then, 
I have no fortune, soI need not make a will; but you shall have my 
pistols, and you can tell the duke that I leave my debts to him; my 
mother thinks of me at all times, but to the princess you can ” He 
paused fora time: “‘ Well, then, you can tell her frankly that her name 
will be the last word on my lips. And now make haste and be off,” he 
added, merrily, and pushed me out of the door as if I had been a child 
—so powerful was the young baron. 

Precisely at eleven the page went from the ducal apartments, dressed 
as a grenadier, into the broad passage, which was only dimly lighted, 
for the lamps were at some distance apart. 

In the first place, he again. examined the ground, and tried, for at 
least the tenth time, whether the stairs down which the apparition must 
descend were not wider than to allow him to touch both walls with his 
outstretched arms, if he placed himself on the lowest stair. 

Then, however, his only care was to keep himself warm and awake, 
for it had become bitterly cold. He placed his musket in the corner, as it 
would be of no service to him, and walked up and down. At times he 
stopped before the flight of stairs which led from the upper floor, and 
looked up; then he walked twenty or thirty steps further than there was 
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any occasion to do down the broad passage towards the apartments in 
which the princess resided, and thought all sorts of possibilities and im- 
possibilities, just as such a young man is wont to do. 

The princess, however, was not in the palace, but at a party at the 
French ambassador’s, who, at that time, and there were good grounds for 
it, was the most important of all the foreign envoys. 

Shortly before twelve her carriage drove up. When I had torn the 
gates open, he heard the sound of the horses’ hoofs re-echo from the 
gateway below, and he smiled at his own folly as he quickly seized his 
musket, for he had wished the doors of empty apartments to open before him. 

As he feared that the princess, who was now coming up the passage 
with her ladies, might recognise him, he pulled the collar of his cloak 
higher up, and pressed his bearskin schako more firmly over his eyes. 
He grounded his musket, and drew up close to the wall, in the manner 
prescribed when the royal family passed a sentry in the passages, for 
presenting arms would have been awkward. 

He had no necessity to conceal himself, for the princess hurried past, 
without even looking at the sentry, or hearing his heart beat. She 
seemed to be vexed, and in a great hurry, for dark rings shaded her 
eyes, and her mouth was contracted, as if she were more “ready to weep 
than laugh. 

The page heard several doors open and shut, and when he looked out 
into the court-yard, saw the last lights extinguished in the garret-rooms. 
All was quiet: he could only hear the clang ‘of his own footsteps. 

In this way midnight was long passed. The page thought at one 
moment on the princess, at another on his annoyance if the apparition 
did not present itself, and the long looked-for opportunity be deferred. 

Fortunately the cold always aroused him from his reveries, and com- 
pelled him to think, before all, how he should keep his hands and feet 
warm. 

Still he did not take his eye off the stairs, and that which he expected 
really took place, when he had nearly resigned all hope. 

And yet a cold shudder seized upon him when, without the slightest 
previous sound, a white figure appeared at the stair-head, and began 
descending, without the least noise. 

The page quickly roused himself, loosed the dagger in the sheath, 
threw his cloak behind him, walked to the stairs, and stood with out- 
stretched arms in such a position that the apparition must necessarily 
walk into his arms, unless it turned back. 

It came down slowly, step by step, without a moment’s hesitation, 
though it must have seen the grenadier at the foot of the stairs long 
before. ‘The page repeatedly told me that all the blood im his body 
seemed to have rushed to his head, and a shower of sparks dazzled his 
eyes. He did not, however, quit his position. 

When the fioure was six steps above him, he cried, ‘“‘ Halt! in the 
duke’s name !” 

The firure stopped, and motioned to him with its hand. He did not 
trouble himself about this, for he had regained his self-possession and his 
coolness. “ You will not pass me,” he exclaimed, ‘until I know who or 
what you are!” 

The page must have been well prepared, for he had scarce uttered the 
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words before the figure leaped upon him like a tiger on its prey, and 
tried to hurl him to the ground. 

It did not succeed, however. The page seized the man in his arms, 
almost without yielding a step, and a silent struggle commenced, about 
which he never liked to speak afterwards, for he felt from the commence- 
ment that his assailant was the stronger, and determined on having his 
enemy’s life for his own; he did not hope to gain the victory, and he 
was too proud to call for assistance. 

His only fortune was, that his assailant must have walked some 
distance in the cold, so that his fingers were benumbed, and he was not 
able to draw his dagger, which the baron plainly felt beneath his dress, . 
when he pressed him closely to him in the death-struggle. 

Thus they at length fell to the ground, one above the other alternately, 
so that the page felt the warm breath, which streamed out from behind 
his enemy’s silken mask. At length, however, the page managed to 
draw his dagger, and, in his unbounded fury, was about to strike, when 
his rE suddenly quitted his hold, and whispered, as if ashamed to 

beg his life—* Bilgram, I am Revel ; I give myself up on my word, but 
listen to me!” 

The page hesitated a moment before withdrawing the dagger from his 
breast ; but a sudden attack of trembling assailed him; he loosed his 
hold and rose to his feet. Quite exhausted, he leaned against the wall, 
the strangest thoughts flitted across his mind, like swallows round a 
church tower, where one is no sooner gone than another arrives ; until, 
at length, the duke’s words occurred to him, “ He must not come 
again.” 

His opponent had, in the mean while, also risen, and they stood oppo- 
site one another for a while, gasping for breath. 

At length the page said, “ I must know what you do here, if I am to 
help myself and you.” 

“A short question—a short reply,” the count rejoined; “I love the 
Princess Marie, and she loves me in return. They bave shut her up, so 
that I can only reach her by employing this superstitious tale. She and 
I are both lost if you speak.” 

“‘ She loves him, and she is lost.” A sharp pain pierced the page’s 
heart ; but after long reflection, he said, ‘‘ You have broken your oath 
to your master, Revel—I despise you for it—and yet I will risk my word 
oul trust to yours. Promise me, on your honour, that you will never 
attempt this again, and never tell the princess who or what is the cause 
of it, then I will save you for her sake.” 

The count ienteed, The baron led him hurriedly into the anteroom, 
where he changed his own dress, and silently intimated to the count, that 
he should put on the grenadier’s cloak and follow him. Then he accom- 
panied him to the gate, and said to me, when I had let the count out, 
and was again fastening the bolt—‘‘ The Count von Revel’s name must 
not be entered in the book; everything else is in order, Mathies. I will 

and have a sound sleep: mind that I am called precisely at five 
o'clock, for I must take in my report at six.” 

He must have been tired to death, he looked so sad, and his eyes were 
quite dim. In consequence, I did not ask him any further questions, 
but wished him ‘‘ Good night.” 
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The next morning the duke admitted him directly, though his high- 
ness had hardly left his bed, and received him with a meaning inquiry, 
** And now, my dear baron !” 

+ © Tt will not return, your highness,” the page replied, and was then 
silent. 

“ But what was it ?” the duke asked, with evident pleasure. 

“Tt will not return, your highness,” the page repeated. “ I pledge 
you my word. That I may be allowed to pass over the details is a favour 
which my prince, as first gentleman of the land, will not refuse me, for 
my honour closes my lips.” 

. ‘The duke was astonished ; still thoughts may have occurred to him, 

to which he did not like to give way, and which it were better to veil in 

mystery. He walked hurriedly to the page, and said: ‘ Your word i8 

— you any favour to ask? If so, it is granted you before- 
and.” 

“ Your highness’s kindness has prevented a request which I hardly 
dared ask. I hear that the 2nd Regiment of Hussars has received orders 
to march, and I should desire to be appointed to it.” 

The prince looked at him, and nodded ; he, however, made no other 
reply to this request, although he dismissed the page very kindly. 

In the anteroom, Count von Revel was waiting as usual. He and the 
page saluted one another, because the other adjutants were standing 
around; but from that time they never spoke again, nor, I believe, did 
they ever meet. 

Now they are all gone, and their restlessness has become peace. 

The best of them all death carried off first. The page entered on the 
campaign as captain, and returned a colonel and a cripple. There was no 
hope that the invalid would recover, although the duke did everything in 
his power to save him. The colonel stopped one summer with us in 
Monplaisir, and the duke entrusted him to my care. I do not think, 
though, that he would have lasted so long had not Queen Marie been 
paying a visit to her father at the time. He only lived by the sunshine 
of the heavens and the light of her eyes, and when the brown leaves fell, 
they fell upon a grave. 

The queen was never happy ; the Count von Revel alone enjoyed him- 
self all his life, for he understood, better than any one else, how to be 
cautious and careless at the same time, and that is always the safest on 
slippery ground. At last they say he became a Catholic, and according 
to the old proverb this would be very possible. Well! God be merciful 
to his soul! I never could bear him. 


II. 
THE STORY OF PALE SOPHIE. 


I possess an old telescope, through which I must look a long time 
before seeing anything except all the colours of the rainbow ; but all at 
once I get the nght focus, and the furthest tree stands so near and dis- 
tinctly before me, that I might fancy I could catch hold of it. 

It seems to me always as if I were looking through this telescope 
when I think of my childhood’s years ; all rises before my mind in a 
thousand various hues, till a few things, important and unimportant, 
Dec.—vVOL. XCIX. NO. CCCXCVI. 25 
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stand out as distinctly, as if I had seen and experienced them but 


My clearest recollection is of a tall, veiled woman, who lived for a time 
near us in a bark hut in the beech wood behind the forest, which the 
father of our deceased duke had built, but which was afterwards pulled 
down, although it formed a capital shooting pavilion, as the family’ did 
not like to be reminded by it of what had occurred there. 

Round this hut was a plantation of beech-trees encircling a flower- 
garden, which the forester at the pheasantry had to keep im order. 

On this account we children were strictly forbidden to pass through 
the gate; but mueh more so when the stranger resided there. As, 
however, she hardly ever quitted the garden, and when she did so was 
closely veiled, we were almost afraid of her, and did not know what 
answer to give, when she accidentally met us and spoke to us im the forest. 

One afternoon, however, I was standing, without thinking of the lady, 
in the middle of the road between the forestry and the pavilion, so busily 
engaged in plaiting a new lash to my whip, that | did not see her 
approaching, until she roughly seized me by the arm and thrust me on 
one side, saying, ‘“ Away, away! when you are grown up, you will also 
be my enemy !”’ 

I stood as if struck by lightning; I did not shout for assistance, nor 
ery, nor run away; I could only look at her—but what I saw, I shall 
never forget were I to live a hundred years longer. 

Thus must a Bad Angel look when driven from Heaven. Her broad 
forehead, her fiery black eyes, are still vividly before me ; her face was as 
pale as marble, and the colour had deserted her pouting lips! 

She had been long gone, and still I saw her constantly before me ; it 
was all so extraordinary to me, that when I reached home I could not 
even tell what had happened to me, but hid my tearful face in my 
mother’s lap, as she sat in the front of the house, with a party of friends. 

I did not learn the explanation of it until I was grown up, and made 
assistant to my father, with a prospect of cide toe at the 

My ol ntleman, when he told a story, liked to draw a moral 
from it, op thus, one day as we were passing the hedge behind 
which the pavilion formerly stood, and where a plantation is now 
formed, he said, “Whenever I pass here, I must always laugh at our 
ety ona who continually preaches that misfortune brings a blessing. 
It is, however, only healthy for those who know the advantages of being 
patient. But when misfortune presses too heavily on a man, and more 
especially on a young one, so that he at length gives way to — we 
may consider it a blessing if he bears up manfully against it, and an evil 
spirit does not gain possession of him and convert a good heart into a 
bad one. Had the clergyman only seen what I experienced within this 
hedge, he would be glad to give up his cavilling.”’ 

“ How so?” I asked. 

You must: be well aware (he rejoined), that Duke Maximilian, the 
father of our present sovereign, was well in years before he married, and 
in consequence, at his death, Prince Leopold was appointed regent, as 


the crown ce was & minor.. 
Originally i it had been Duke Maximilian’s intention never to marry, 
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for he .was a very easy gentleman, and did not possess the slightest am- 

bition. His brother Leopold, who was at least twenty years younger, 

and in the prime of life, he determined should be his successor, for he 

was married, and afforded every prospect of having a _— family, 

—. his wife had, till now, only made him the happy father of two 
ghters. 

But these plans were all converted into water when it was proved, by 
the story I am going to tell you, how unhappily Prince Leopold lived 
with his wife, because he was faithless and she a thas In their imme- 
diate neighbourhood this dissension was, naturally, well known; but no 
open breach took place as long as the prince lived at his chateau of 
Scharffeneck, for he was very fond of sporting, and probably did not care 
to reside under the immediate surveillance of his brother and lord in the 
residence. 

At that time I was attached to the forestry of Scharffeneck. We 
foresters, however, did not live in the chateau, but about two miles off, 
at Wurzach, where you only stayed till your fifth year, because at that 
time we were removed to the pheasantry. 

When there was nothing doing in planting or shooting, this Warzach 
was the most tedious place in the world to live in. Besides ourselves, 
there was only one educated man, the clergyman Geier, and he was not 
accessible, for he played the pietist, and considered our profession suffi- 
ciently damnable ; besides, his large family claimed the greater part of 
his time, although at present all cares for them were removed. He had 
only a boy and a girl left at home, his other daughters were all well 
married, and one supported the other so powerfully that they were all 
highly esteemed, and I did not dare say openly how much their eternal 
humility and their eternal tenderness disgusted me. 

This clerical haughtiness pleased me the less the more I saw of it, so 
that at last the parson and myself only met when business brought us 
together; and once each year at the Feast of the Fountain, when we, 
according to old custom, were bound to be merry together. 

This festival took place every year on the third holiday after Whit- 
suntide, on which all, young od old, great and small, came together, 
from a circle of ten miles, in Wurzach, so that frequently 2000 people 
congregated in this narrow mountain gorge. 

In the first. place, the trough was cleansed at an early hour, which 
begins at the end of the village, and was purchased from the peasants a 
hundred years or more back by the seigneurie, to feed the fountains at 
the chateau of Scharffeneck.. Then the lads, who kept the source clean, 
fetched their present from the chateau, and spent it again directly. It 
was the custom that these fellows should have fools’ holiday on this day, 
to do what they pleased, and say what they liked, without any one finding 
the least cause of offence in it. In remembrance of the frst workmen 
who had formed the watercourse, and had stood for days in wet and dirt, 
it was the fashion that the lads should wear their oldest. clothes, put on 
masks, take branches of May in their hands, and march with a band of 
musie through the village and over the spring meadow. This’ caused 
much laughter, for here and there there would be one among them 
whose tongue was not properly hung, and who could not make use of 
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his mother wit; but all of them had sense enough to lay hold of the 
young girls they met, and to steal a kiss from them. 

The parson preached most zealously every year on the preceding day 
against this immoral custom, and yet always appeared most punctually 
at the feast, which the bailiff gave at the Lion; he also came regularly 
with his youngest children on his arm down upon the meadow, in order 
to meet his relations, or because he prided himself that his presence kept 
the lads within proper bounds. No doubt he also remembered that he 
had found his daughters husbands at this festival, although they had no 
fortune except a pretty face, and the linen they had spun for themselves. 

He always had a new reason for his appearance. On this occasion he 
had no necessity to search far. He knew, when he met me at table, 
that I had already had my appointment to the pheasantry in my pocket, 
and only intended to let the holidays pass before leaving my present 
abode. I was very well aware that he was delighted to get rid of me, 
and I consequently almost laughed in his face when he assured me that 
~ had only come down to be merry with me for the last time. The 

rite ! 

: ut wine makes up many differences: we drank together, and after 
dinner I even went with him down to the meadow, when the pranks and 
dances of the disguised lads were already in full swing. 

When we had been standing there a little while, the parson’s youngest 
daughter came towards us and took him by the arm. 

I hardly knew her again. ' The last time I had seen her she was a half- 
grown thing, who would probably grow into a tall and pretty girl, to 
judge by the graceful feet and hands which peeped out from her faded 
and outgrown calico frock. Formerly Sophie had been as shy and timid as 
a roe: now she had come back, after stopping for three-quarters of a year 
with her sister, the wife of the farmer on the Scharffeneck estate, and 
saluted me as boldly as if she had been a countess. To tell the truth, 
though, she had grown into a very beautiful girl. 

From our first acquaintance I had liked to tease the girl, for she was 
the only one of the family who had any sense about her—loved pleasure 
merely because it was pleasure, and had not always the Scripture in her 
mouth. Consequently I did not suffer myself to be daunted by her cere- 
monious manner, but said, laughingly, “ You have learned good manners 
in the poultry-yard, Sophiechen: that is all very good and proper ; but 
you must remember that even princesses do not behave haughtily to their 
old acquaintances.” 

The rogue out from every dimple in her face, and she was just 
going to sa lips to ste fe de, when one of the masked lads 
came out of the throng, embraced her, and kissed her delicious lips. He 
ag ot again like the wind, for the whole band seemed joined in 
the plot, and laughed loudly, while the pastor, pale with anger, threatened 
the wicked fellow with the wrath of God. 

Their laughter, however, soon came to a speedy end: for one of the 
twelve maskers (for this was the number from the village) suddenly per- 
ceived that they were all together, and yet they had seen the culprit just 
before run down the meadow and disappear in the bushes. He must, 
consequently, be a supernumerary. ‘This altered the whole affair; for 
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such a liberty could not be allowed a stranger. The most violent among 
them ran with sticks towards the spot, where he had been last seen. 

Although they traversed half the hill of the chateau like bloodhounds, 
their expedition was fruitless. When they at length returned, they had 
met nobody, except some girls, who were going to gather wood, and 
Prince Leopold, who was taking his customary walk with his two wolf 
dogs along the brow of the hill to the Swiss chalet. 

Anger, which has no object, does not endure long: in half an hour 
afterwards there was no one on the whole meadow who thought seriously 
of the matter, except myself, for the clergyman’s rage had rendered him 
blind. I tock care not to breathe a syllable, although I had clearly seen 
that the masquer whispered a word to the girl and placed a hand round 
her waist, which was very white and thin. Besides, she had kissed 
him heartily in return, which she would not have done to a perfect 
stranger. 

It seemed to me that there was some love affair in progress, and as I 
liked the girl, I wished to know whether there were anything reasonable 
in it. 

The pastor was thundering away, for he considered it a mere excuse on 
the part of the lads, that they tried to throw the blame on a stranger. 
He had at last found the bailiff in the crowd, and while telling his 
wrongs, sawed his hands about, so that he was forced to let go of the 
girl. 

I therefore walked up to her and looked sharply at her. She did not, 
however, let her eyes fall, but only smiled, and carelessly plucked a wreath 
of flowers, which the peasant girls had hung over her arm. 

“Take care of your wreath, Sophie, lest it fade,” I said, half seriously, 
half laughingly. 

“ Flowers are made to fade,” she replied. 

“Yes, yes ; but at the right season and in the right place,” I said. 
“T saw it all, and do not think much good will come of it.” 

She turned pale and red, looked timidly round to her father, and made 
~ a sign with her hand, as if she begged me in Heaven's name to be 
silent. 

If she had had a sensible father, I should not have been silent. * But 
there is no talking to a fool, who, through his vanity, will not listen to 
the truth ; consequently I let matters rest, and only whispered in her 
ear : 

“Take good advice from an old friend, and let it drop.” 

These were the last words I spoke with her alone. It is true she 
helped my wife in packing; but then there were always others about, and 
I am‘not one of those who like to say too much in such love affairs. For 
through such behaviour, a poor creature, when her heart is once gone, 
only becomes more confused, and throws herself head foremost into the 
danger, be it only to know at least what it is, for which she is so constantly 
chided and upbraided. 

The following summer and winter I sat in clover at the pheasantry, for 
my income was greatly improved, and I had very little todo, The reign- 
ing prince was too lazy to shoot much, and Prince Leopold, who usually 
kept all the foresters on the trot, had been away since the previous 
October with the army, and afterwards, when the troops were recalled, 
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had visited several courts in a diplomatic capacity. The real reason for 

his absenee, however, was that he did not care to be with his evil genius, 

our gracious as long as he had a valid excuse. Yes, it was even 

said that he did not intend to return at all, and desired a separation ; but 

tow tal versed in court matin did not believe it, more especially as 
again in the expectation of becoming a mother: 

whe winter pled the therefore seemed very long to me, the more so, as we 
did not have any real winter weather. Warm and cold, rain and snow, 
varied every geod _ at last, in March, an after winter fell upon us, 
which caused grea ry to the woods and the crops. 

Thus it came are eA a good deal at home. and made up my books, 
or studied the paper, which several of us took in together. I was pleased 
with myself, for ‘degrees I became a decent politician, and could form 
my own ideas, and even explain how affairs would end. 

Saturday was always the principal day in the week, for, in the evening, 
the woman brought the papers, and my wife would then come into the 
room with the packet and the light at the same time. 

The last day of March, 1793, was also a Saturday. I had got my 
pipe all in readiness, the light was placed in the room, but no messen- 
ger arrived. In truth there was such a storm without, that I would not 
have driven a dog out into it; and though I longed for the newspaper, 
I was reasonable enough to content myself with spelling over the 
old ones. 

My wife was in the back buildings, attending to a sick child of the 
keeper, and I had already sleep in my eyes, when the dogs began bark- 
ing, and the newspaper woman, as wi aman knocked at the door. I 
= a up, seized the light, and hurried down stairs to draw back the 

olt. 

‘‘ Make haste and come in out of the witches’ weather,” I cried to the 
woman, as she seemed to hesitate; “‘the dogs are chained up, and will 
not hurt you when [ am by, stupid thing!” I stretched my hand out 
into the Sealer and drew her in by the arm, while closing the door 
with my foot. 

An angler, however, would not be more terrified if he were to pull out 
a snake when fishing for a carp than I was when, instead of the mes- 
senger, I saw Sophie before me, though hardly to be recognised, for her 
hair and clothes were dripping wet, and she trembled from cold and 
terror. 

“ Oh, Herr Dietrich, do not spurn me. I will tell you all. I am 
not wicked!” she exclaimed, and tried to throw herself at my feet. 

I raised her, however, and soon perceived what was the matter. The 
affair did not — to me quite right; for I do not like to enter a 
stream without first knowing how deep it is; and though I had served 
great gentlemen faithfully all my life, yet I never had voluntarily 
plucked cherries with them, or known any of their secrets. 

Yet what could I do, when the unhappy creature was already standing 
on my threshold? I said, therefore, as 2 raised her on her feet again, 
“ You must first get calm and dry, Sophie, and do not play any stage 
tricks; they will be of no use here.” 

I took her by the arm, led her into the room, and after drawing 
arm-chair to the stove, placed her in it. Her eyes were almost eww | 
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although she did her utmost to look me in the face, and read my 
thoughts. 

She looked so unhappy that the tears even filled my eyes; I felt so 
sorry for the bundle of misery before me. I therefore consoled her a 
little, and looked her kindly in the face. ‘ Only keep your head above 
water. Mary a thing seems worse than it really is, and you know that 
Iam your friend, and one of those who say the best of past matters, as 
that is the only way of deriving any benefit from them. Only calm 
yourself first.” 

She tried to smile, but, instead of it, broke out again into a torrent of 
tears. Iam no great hand at such things, so I said, “ Yes, have your 
cry out first; in the mean while I will fetch my wife, that she may get you 
a basin of soup and a bed ready.” 

With these words I quitted the room, and did not let myself be seen 
again all that night. For in such a case two women will sooner come 
to an understanding when the husband is away; and I was well aware 
what a kind, compassionate heart your mother possessed. 

We gave the poor girl the upper room, and let her rest for a couple of 
days; for when a horse is determined to bolt, whistling and flogging are 
of no avail ; afterwards they are of service. 

In this we were both agreed; but I should not like to have to pass 
such a time again, for your mother’s eyes were red with crying the 
whole day, and she complained bitterly of the misfortune that Sophie 
should be so handsome. 

At length, however, a bright spring day arrived: there was plenty of 
snow still lying, it is true, in the drains and among the rocks; but the 
sun shone, and the birds were tuning their throats on the bare branches, 
all along the sandy road which passes by the pheasantry. 

I called the girl and requested her to take a walk with me: she was 
soon ready, although at first frightened, for she knew the time was 
come for her to confess. 

I did not beat about the bush long: but when we had walked some 
distance up the allée, I said : 

“ We should not fancy, on looking at the leafless trees all round, that 
within a few weeks they will be green once more! In the same way, you 
now imagine that you are the most unhappy being in the world; yet, 
within a year and a day you will laugh and be merry again. Be only 
sincere, that I may know how to help you, and tell me, before all, who 
your lover is.” 

She seized me impetuously by the hand, then stopped, and said : 

“My misfortune is that I cannot forget, either in evil or good estate. 
Yes, if you had been still living in Wurzach, I should perhaps have been 
able to speak, and things might have been different ; but now it is all 
over. I know that I cannot die immediately; but my heart does not 
beat for any one, save him; and the light of my life is extinguished.” 

“You must not evade my question, Sophie, but tell me who your 
lover is, for that is the main thing,” I said. 

“You must not be angry, Herr Dietrich, because this name cannot 
= my lips. If I had wished to betray him three months back, they 

not dared to trample on me. But my secret has now been dearly 
bought with suffering. I dare only reveal it to you, if you will give me 
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a sacred promise not to speak with any one about it, not even with my 
dear husband. He has enough to endure already; and my sufferings 
would not be alleviated were I to throw half the burden upon him.” 

The girl’s determination for silence was, however, more powerful than 
her good-will to speak candidly with me. She ceased, and then jsaid, 
“* T cannot !” 

Well, then, I will help you,” I replied, “for the ice must be broken 
sooner or later. Your lover is the illustrious prince. And now tell me 
how he formed your acquaintance.” 

She looked at me again and again with astonishment. Then she 
began, hurriedly and monotonously, like a child repeating its hymn 
when the teacher has helped it to remember the first word : 

“* When I was at my sister’s, at the Sharffeneck farm. Our kitchen- 

arden joined the park, and when I walked up and down there last year, 
in the first spring sunshine, with my knitting in my hands, I saw him 
wandering about mournfully in the park. My brother-in-law had told 
me how unhappy their life was in the chateau, and I could not under- 
stand it. He could not have had a single friend, except his great dogs, 
which gambolled about him with such glee, that, at times, he raised his 
weary eyes and looked at them. 

‘I was so sorry for him, that tears filled my eyes the first time he 
spoke to me over the wall, about indifferent matters. He asked me why 
I was crying, and I told him, ‘for his sake.’ And when he came again 
and again, and at last confessed to me that I could render him happy, I 
believed him. Then I heard all his sufferings, and I saw nothing wrong 
in my conduct, for I am free and he is free, while such a wife has no 
claim upon him in the sight of God.’ 

‘* H’m, h’m !” I said, but she would not be disturbed. 

**Tt was he, too, who kissed me at the festival, and he met me each 
evening in the wood till he was obliged to go to the wars, 

“Then I was all alone, and I became frightened. I told my mother my 
fears just before Christmas, but did not say a word about my dear hus- 
band, and my mother told father, and father my brothers-in-law, and 
they held a council. 

* The next evening, when it had grown dark, my father took me by the 
hand and led me into his study. He wished to know for the last time 
who my lover was, but I was silent. Then he gave me my bundle, and 
two crowns wrapped up in paper, opened the house door, and thrust me 
out, saying, ‘I have no daughter, remember that, and if you are not 
quite lost to shame, you will change your name and bury your disgrace 
in obscurity.’ ” 

“ The barbarian !” I exclaimed. 

“‘Oh! I did not cry,” she continued, “and went down the village 
into the fields. When I came to the trough my brother suddenly stood 
before me, and fell upon my neck. 

«¢T will remain by you,’ he consoled me, ‘if the others are unmerci- 
ful, and will take care that you do not starve.” 

“What ?” I cried, in amazement. “Stupid Fritz—if I had known 
that he had such a heart in his body I would not have refused to take 
sg as apprentice when your father asked me—now I am really sorry 
or it.” 
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“T had the same opinion as yourself of the boy, for he was reckoned 
the fool of the family, because nothing could be made of him, for he can 
do nothing but write well and play the pidno, and no two ideas fitted 
together in his head, although they were all excellent separately. But 
on this night I believed all he said, and found it perfectly correct. 

“He must have been thinking about it a long while, for he brought 
me father’s fur gloves, a lantern, and a shawl from my mother, and 
said, when I began weeping bitterly and wished to send him back: 
‘You need only be calm; if we go along the footpath, over the Landen- 
berg, we shall cross the frontier in three hours. There is a post-house 
close by, where we will pass the night, and to-morrow we will go to 
Hohenburg. That is a large town, where no one will notice us; and 
besides, our organist, who taught me the piano, is much respected there, 
and first teacher at the girls’ school. He will procure me pupils and 
papers to copy, for he is the only person who loves me. You can sew 
and knit, and so we shall manage. I am tired of our family, and will 
not be looked upon always as a useless bread-eater. When a fellow is 
seventeen years old, like me, he is no longer a child.’ | 

‘I derived hope when I heard him speak thus ; and all turned out as 
he anticipated. After the first few weeks we had no occasion to starve 
in Hohenburg ; day after day passed away ; the prince would soon return 
to help us. 

“* My father, however, must have been making inquiries about us. 
Two days before I came to you the police entered our room and dragged 
my brother off, to send him home as a runaway apprentice; but they 
told me that I must leave the town within twelve hours, or I should be 
sent to the house of correction.” 

“Cross and lightning !’’ I exclaimed, “could your father be such 
a man? But so it is, the pietists behave the worst, for they are 
barbarous for the sake of Heaven !” 

“ Then I did not know,” Sophie said, as she began to weep, “ what I 
should do, except come to you, Herr Dietrich, for you told me formerly 
that you were my sincere friend.” 

“‘Yes! and your family shall not torment you any more,” I answered, 
and passed my hand over her black, glossy locks. “I have, God be 
thanked, food enough in the house, and courage enough beneath 
my coat. I only beg you, when the prince returns, to leave me alto- 

ther out of the affair. It cannot be long first, for I read in the paper 
that he would reach the Residence by the lst of May. You must mind 
and not go too far away from the house ; and it will be better for you to 
live in the pavilion. Besides, when I go to town to-day to deliver the 
game, I will buy you a thick veil, so that no one can recognise you, if 
they meet you by accident.” 

Her face grew quite bright when she heard of the prince’s speedy 
arrival, and from that time she employed herself all through April 
diligently in sewing and reading, did not weep so much, and her cheeks 
again became smooth and blooming. ‘The only thing I had to complain 
about was, that busy with her thoughts, she would wander further into 
the wood than I liked, for the devil might play some trick. There was 
something on her mind which drove her out, although she wished to obey 
me; and at last I said no more about it, for in other respects she was 
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most quiet and retired, and did everything, even before my wife or 
myself could ask her. 

The news that the prince would return on the Ist of May, and bring 
illustrious guests with him, was correct enough; the head forester told 
me so himself, when I took my books up to Monplaisir on the’ 30th of 

In consequence, when I returned home, I proposed to my wife that 
she should invite all our friends in the neighbourhood to come to us on 
the Ist of May, as we had not seen them for some time. On this day 
we were certain, in consequence of Prince Leopold’s return to the Resi- 
dence, that none of the royal family would come up, and when the duke 
had once removed to Monplaisir, we should not have an hour at liberty. 
She was willing. As, however, we did not wish any chattering, or 
inquiries, I ordered Sophie to remain the whole day in the pavilion, and 
locked the door myself upon her, in order to be quite certain, after I had 
taken her some food. 

In those days we used to be merrier than we are now, as we did not 
spend so much in dress and that sort of nonsense. As the Ist of May 
was a glorious day, my wife had put the dinner-table under the chestnut 
trees before the house, and we were all in charming humour. 

We had finished dinner: the men were sitting over their coffee, while 
the women and girls were running about and having their gossip out. I 
had not spared the wine, and we were already beginning not to care for 
anything that took place within fifty yards of us. Certain things, though, 
never escape a sportsman’s ear, even if he is half deaf. The peasant 

s rolled past the house, without 2 soul turning to look at them; 
but suddenly your godfather, the forester Von Ellingen, said: “ By 
Jupiter! I hear the sound of horses’ hoofs behind us, which must belong 
to some royal equipage.” 

He was quite right ; almost before we could wipe our beards and rise 
from our seats an open carriage drove up with two ladies, without any 
further escort than a livery servant behind. 

We drew up in rank and file; but I thought I should have a stroke, 
and my face must have looked strange enough, when the Princess Leopold 
got down, walked straight to me, and said: 

“You need not disturb yourself, Monsieur Dietrich; I had a fancy to 
spend the pleasantest day of the year under the forest-trees. You can 
remain with your guests; only give me the keys of the pavilion, that we 
may rest there a little while. Your wife will perhaps be kind enough to 
bring us a glass of milk and some black bread, with some of her excellent 
butter; we mean to live like country folk to-day.” 

The princess was really a pretty woman, and could be very affable 
when she pleased; but the thought that she was a king’s daughter left 
her no and jealousy had made her cold as ice. No one ever knew 
exactly to take her, least of all on this day. 

Still I did not like the idea of being taken by storm, and told her that 
I was proud of the honour done to my house; but that, with all possible 
devotion, I would advise her not to go to the pavilion, as the garden was 
not dry yet, and the walls and atmosphere might be damp. 

She had got the idea in her head once for all, and insisted upon it. 
“ Then, at least, I will go first, and open the shutters, so that the warm 
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air may blow through it for half an hour,” I said, and was going to hurry 
away. 

She held me firmly by the arm, however: “I am sure it is not neces- 
sary, dear forester. I will go with you at once; I will only speak a 
couple of words to your wife.” 

She was remarkably gracious with my Catharine, who had now hur- 
ried up, and had not half finished her curtseys. Then, however, the 
princess motioned me to precede her, and followed close at my heels. 

I did not know whether I should walk fast or slow, for I clearly per- 
ceived that she must have gained some scent of Sophie’s affair, for, at 
other times, she was so anxious about her beauty and health; and her 

t situation rendered such precautions doubly necessary. 

I felt about as cheerful as a sinner on his road to the gallows, when 
he at length knows that there is no escape for him. And still less was I 
frightened about the disgrace which must fall upon me, than about the 
noise which two women would make who meet on this battle-field ; for, 
when the question is about such a mine and thine, all respect and rank 
are forgotten. 

Still, for all that, I did not lose my head, but hurried on like light- 
ning ; when we reached the garden-gate, quickly unlocked the pavilion 
door, but pretended to be greatly surprised, as if I had found it open, 
aud begged the princess, who hastily followed me, to pardon it, that a 
young woman, a relation of ours, was in the pavilion before we came, 
who had retired here without saying a word to any one, because we had 
been too noisy for her. 

The princess nodded graciously, as if to intimate that it was of no 
consequence ; but I saw that she assumed her royal countenance. 

I, like a fool, had forgotten that she must necessarily know the girl, 
for Sophie had been ten months at the Scharffeneck farm, every window 
of which can be seen from the chateau. 

“ Ah, indeed! the clergyman’s pretty daughter from Wurzach!” the 
princess said, as she walked into the middle of the room. “I did not 
know that she was married. Who is the fortunate being ?” 

What would I not have given to prompt Sophie with some falsehood ! 
I made signs to her secretly that she should answer in this way; the 
affair could have been hushed up, for the moment at least. 

But the girl either did not, or would not understand me. She re- 
mained for a while fixed like a statue, but at length said in a low voice, 
without raising her eyes, “ I am not married.” 

The princess attacked me. 

‘‘ How can he dare to bring me near such a creature! It is most dis~ 

ceful, and more especially so in this case. What will become of our 
subjects if the daughters of the clergy thus openly ridicule morality and 
propriety ?” 

I have had one firm principle ever since I was a lad. If I am in the 
wood, and a shower commences, I run as hard as I can to get under 
shelter. When the storm, however, has got me firmly, I walk slowly, 
and let it pour over me; for I must become wet, and what is the use of 
troubling myself in the bargain? : 

I thought the same on this occasion: “ Keep quiet and let it pour!” In 
consequence, I made no reply, but made a motion towards the girl to 
lead her away. 
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But Sophie walked up close to the princess, and looked so boldly in her 
face with her black eyes that I was quite pleased at it, since matters had 
ne so far, for the princess could not support her glance, however much 

e forced herself to do so. 

Sophie was pale as marble, and remained so during her whole life 
from that hour ; her lips quivered and trembled as she said : 

** Too much is too much! How dare the princess upbraid me, when 
she herself———” 

“Impudent creature!” the princess exclaimed in her anger, “ you 
would insult my husband !” 

“ Your husband who hates you—your husband who loves me,” Sophie 
said, almost in a whisper; but contempt spoke in her every feature. 
“ Trample on me, torture him, and then I swear to you your husband will 
become mine !” 

The girl rushed out, and the princess sank without a word into the 
chair upon which her rival had so lately been sitting. 

When we at length brought the princess to her senses, and theconvul- 
sions ceased, we carried her in a half dying state to her carriage. I 
blessed God that she was, at least, gone, apologised to my guests, who 
stood stupidly around, and could not understand it at all, and after 
saddling my beet horse, galloped at full speed to Prince Leopold in the 
Residence. 

I found him still dressed in travelling costume, and perfectly furious 
that his wife had gone out secretly this morning, not to be found to greet 
him on his return. Still he listened to me calmly, when I told him all, 
how it happened from the commencement, first with Sophie and then 
with the princess. 

He then gave me directions to bring the girl that same evening, as 
soon as I reached home, with great secrecy to the house of his physician 
in ordinary at the Residence, where he would have everything prepared in 
the mean while. He then dismissed me very kindly : 

*‘ Adieu, Dietrich ; you are an honest fellow, and no one shall do you 
any harm. But I fear, greatly, that Sophie is in the right ; she will be- 
come my wife. I will not be condemned to unhappiness all my life 
merely because I ama prince. Remember me to my angel, and console 
her till I can do so myself.” 

I was happy as a prince when I had delivered the girl that same even- 
ing to Dr. Klein, for she was entirely altered since the terrible scene. 
If ever I believed in an evil spirit, it was during this night’s drive, for 
Sophie said nothing but, “She or I—she or I! If I knew a spell by 
which to kill her, I would utter it with joy !” 

From this point I do not know the rest of the story so exactly, for I 
even avoided inquiring about it. 

The separation, however, could not be effected so easily. The reign- 
ing duke, who alone could grant permission, was very angry about the 
scandal, and because he was disturbed in his own comfort and forced to 
or that he might have an heir to the throne. 

e cannot, either, blame the princess, because she did not make room 
for the parson’s daughter, or let herself be condemned in her youthful 
days to perpetual widowhood, for a princess is to be pitied in such a case ; 
in the first place she is often married against her will, and even if she 
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separates from her husband afterwards, that does not give her her liberty 
again as it does other women. 

An accident is the best thing to solve such a difficulty. Thus, very 
fortunately, the princess expired within a year, and, soon afterwards, the 

rince was united to Sophie with the left hand, by permission of Duke 
aximilian, who had, in the mean while, been blessed with a son. 

The married couple lived quietly and happily, as everybody said, but 
nearly always in foreign parts, until Duke Maximilian himself died, and 
Prince Leopold was compelled to undertake the regency. 

Though at court and in town, the imperial Countess von Geierstein, 
as Sophie was now called, was not beloved, however much good she did, 
and however little she interfered in matters which did not concern a 
woman. ‘The common people never saw her smile, and at court all was 
as quiet as in a monastery, or in a house where some one had lately died. 
The blame was also attached to her, that the prince regent took away so 
much money from the country, to spend it in his eternal travels through 
Europe. 

Foie these reasons folks were also disposed to say evil of Sophie, and 
the story was long current, that she had never been ‘cheerful since the 
cook to the former princess confessed on his dying bed, “that he 
had given the princess something to render the countess well disposed 
towards him.”’ 

Even at the present day I can form no clear idea on the subject, and 
it is a difficult task to do so. For whenever any one who is in the way 
dies suddenly at court, people cry “Poison!” directly, though it may 
have been the most ordinary disease. 

However, a true blessing and real joy never rested, most certainly, 
on this branch of the family. 








A VOICE TO THE SAD. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


TueEre’s always sunshine somewhere in the world, 
For when ’tis night with us ’tis well nigh day 
Where Tamerlane his flame-dyed flag unfurled, 
Casting a shade o'er Indus ages past, 

Leaving the deserts thrilling with his blast. 

The cloud that’s dark to us hath silver lining 
That tips with azure frost our neighbour’s roof ; 
’Tis often but a thousand dyes combining 

That woven from the tempest’s dusky woof. 

And when we fear it’s heaven-molten fire 

Will fuse our city to one common pyre, 

It bursteth like the seed-pod of a flower, 

And ’stead of death comes down the balmy shower— 
Our long-expected wish, and our desire. 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF 
A LATELY DECEASED AUTHOR. 


SHADOWS ON CHURCH WALLS. 

Tue Rev. Robert Conglomery snatches up the Jast trumpet with irre- 
verent hand, and plays upon it the most fashionable hymn-tunes, with 
the richest roulades and the newest variations, and all to tickle the ears of 
his hearers and to fill his pews. Then there’s the Rev. Curius W——, 
that ecclesiastical son of Anak, whose sermons are almost as long as him- 
self, and embrace as many subjects as yesterday’s Zimes, He speaks as 
if each word was accompanied by a blow; his wh’s whistle like a sword 
cutting the air, his sentences conclude with an emphatic compression, 
like the last twist of a thumb-screw, and he mounts the pulpit-stairs as if 
he was mounting a Papist scaffold. Add to these the Rev. C of 
Cheltenham, the apostle of Pump-rooms, to’ whom the ladies erected 
a pyramid of worked slippers in the city of waters, where they discuss 
the Pope between the tea and the muffins; and last eomes Dr. C——, 
who one month writes a book to expound the Apocalypse, and next month 
writes another to refute his own arguments. 








THE PERFECT MEN. 

In the middle great men united a dozen different sciences, and 
excelled in all, Now we're puny, and talent is subdivided. Michael 
Angelo was sculptor, architect, painter, and e Now, we have the 
education of parts: the harper’s finger, the jockey’s knee, the engraver’s 
eye, the dancer’s foot. We prune a tree back to one branch to get any 
fruit at all, and when it comes ’tis stunted. 


SOBRIQUETS. 

The English poor, in spite of their dulness, are often happy in their 
nicknames. I remember an old commodore at Dover who was called by 
the sailors “‘ Admiral Wholebones,”’ because he always escaped danger by 
never running into it; and during a very severe engagement with two 
French frigates, off Cherbourg, unfortunately could not tind his slippers 
till just as the enemy sheered off. A usurer’s house in Gloucestershire 
was known as “ Pinchpoor Castle ;” and I have heard of a doctor famous 
for decimating the infant population, who got the name of “ Herod” 
from his constant “massacre of the Innocents.” 


WATERING-PLACES. 

A facetious friend of mine, while spending a season at Ems, proposed, 
and actually carried into operation, a plan of classifyimg the company at 
the daily table Phéte according to the rank of their disease. Thus: A 
severe liver complaimt sat at the head of the table and carved, while his 
vis-a-vis Was a a spleen; St. Vitus’s Dance opened the ball, and 
a very le palsy presided at the tea-table. When I last heard 
from him he was trying to obtain a patent for a new sort of waistcoat 
for aldermen, with an india-rubber back, adapted for civic dinners, 
warranted to expand to any size, but to burst at a safe distance from 
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apoplexy, as a safety signal to the wearer, My friend is a man who rides 
several hobbies at once, like your clown at the circus—he is mathema- 
tical, hydrostatical, everything but practical—his house is lumbered up 
with disordered air-pumps m~ broken Leyden phials. The other day he 
invented a fire-engine on an entirely new principle. You were to pull a 
wire, which released a spring, which sev a wheel going, which turned a 
tap, which let out gas, which put out the fire. The old engine was sold 
as antiquated, and the new favourite solemnly installed in its’place. Two 
days after a dreadful fire broke out in the old family house. ‘The wonder 
of science was hauled forth. Nothing could work better than spring, 
wheel, wire, and tap; but, unfortunately, by the time the whole machinery 
was fairly set a-going, the house was entirely burnt to the ground. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 

There is an amusing old legend I have read in some mouldy chro- 
nicle, of an island that long remained unconquered, from a rumour that 
gained ground amongst the people of the mainland that it was sur- 
rounded by an enchanted sea; for whenever their canoes put forth to 
reach its coast, the crews were instantly seized with uncontrollable vomit- 
ing, yea, almost unto death, loathing their food, and calling on those 
round them to slay them with knives or spears; and believing this the 
effect of some sea god’s vengeance, they always put back, and so, for 
two centuries, the island remained free. ‘To me it seems clear that this 
is sea-sickness. 

THE PRODIGAL HEIR. 

There’s young Post-obit—I won’t mention names—whose ears are 
filled, day and night, with no sounds but three, and those musical, but 
bad—the gurgling of wine, the rattling of dice, and the susurrus of an 
opera-dancer’s whisper. Isn’t his coffin already growing in the family 
elms ? Isn’t there a niche for him in the family vault—an empty place for 
his leaden coffin on the shelf under his great grandfather, who was run 
through the body in Will’s Coffee-house, in Dryden’s time, by a Tityre 
Tu, and over his grandfather, who died of dropsy? Isn’t there a 
vacancy for him in the family pons ager! where his hollow eyes and 
sensual lip will soon figure among the ruffs, and falling “os and 
cuirasses, with Sir Marmaduke , who fell at Naseby, and old Admiral 
, who boarded Van Tromp’s ship ; and, above all, isn’t there, sirrah, ' 
three inches of marble slab left for his degenerate name on the old flat 
alabaster monument, where a lady prays eternally in stone opposite to the 
cross-legged knight who died at Jo pa? Were bodies transparent, he 
might see that it is a skeleton who draws his Champagne cork, who 
whirls the roulette, who bets him two to one on the favourite, who lips 
him, and asks for a set of diamonds; who befools him; who drags him 
swift down, down, down to hell. 








MODERN POETRY. 

It’s all landscape painting ; all the seventh heaven ; like Shelley, with 
no sympathy for earth ; or all versified newspaper, like Tupper’s rhymed 
didactics, with our five senses forgotten. Poetry is written now for the 
images, not images for the poetry. They are separate thoughts welded 
together and showing the join. 
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THE TRUTHS OF OLD MYTHOLOGY. 

I once began a work with this title, intending to review all creeds, 
past and present, and to show the universal existence of primitive post- 
diluvian tradition; the Hindoo, the Grecian, and the Scandinavian 
Trinities ; the Deluge, remembered in Mexico and Hindostan ; even to 
the dove and the number saved. I should have reviewed the degraded 
worship of the race of Ham ; cannibalism, as a religious rite; devil 
homage, and serpent adoration, which still exists in India and Africa, 
and was visible in Greece, in the emblems of deities, as Mercury and is- 
culapius. But I felt my health going; and one day in autumn—it was 
about six o’clock, and sunset beginning—I bound up my MSS., and 
threw them into an old chest I have in my study, closing it again as one 
would a coffin-lid on a beloved face, leaving the shaped stones to be 
formed (perhaps) into a palace by other hands. I couldn’t go on writing 
when I saw Death’s bony finger following my pen, and obliterating as I 
wrote. 


COMPENSATION. 
It does not relieve me to know it was a golden knife that amputated 
my arm; if you must have a wooden leg, it’s all one whether it be of 


deal or mahogany. 


ANCESTRY. 
Our fathers’ diseases are hereditary; their virtues die with them. 


THE SEXES. 
“ve a sort of feeling,” says the woman. ‘I begin to think,” says 
the man. Female vanity finds a mirror even in the clasps of her prayer- 


book. 


EVERYTHING HAS A BEGINNING. 
Newton was once a child, and often got whipped; Alexander ran in 
leading-strings ; and Cesar was thrashed for stealing a top. 


HAYDON. 
Haydon was one of those men who always talked as if there was a fiery 
chariot waiting to take him up at the next cab-stand. 


THE JEWS. 

It is a singular thing that for forty years in the wilderness their 
clothing waxed not old, nor knew they such a thing as cast-off raiment ; 
and now for hundreds of years they have lived by trading on the sloughs 
of civilised Europe. 

CASUISTRY. 

It is rather a Jesuit’s question, whether flinging a crown at a bald 

beggar, and cutting his head open with it, is charity. 


A BULLY. 
Bullies go through society with the impunity that a sweep or a brimming 
dung-cart passes along the streets. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. IX.—N. P. Witu1s. 


‘Tuat eminent N. P. Willis! Eminently the poet of good society,. 
says Griswold, who loves (ornare) to adorn him. Eminently amusing, 
whatever he may write about, says Thackeray, who loves (subridere) to- 
genteelly flout him. Eminent in pencillings and poetisings, as feuille- 
toniste and as attaché, in romantic inklings of adventure and in the con-. 
ventionalisms of salon life. Eminently the Representative Man of Ame- 
rican cockneyism ; for, in the lines of his compatriot, Mr. Lowell, 

He’s so innate a cockney, that had he been born 
Where plain bare-skin’s the only full dress that is worn, 


He'd have given his own such an air that you’d say 
*T had been made by a tailor to lounge in Broadway. 


This jaunty, pert, quasi-distingué air appertains, more or less, to all the emi- 
nent man’s writings. Not that it is substituted for good sense, or sagacious 
reflection at times, or dashing cleverness of description. No; Mr. Willis 
is a clever writer, and can produce really smart sayings, and even tasteful 
fancies, almost a discretion. But in reading him you never lose sight, 
for a couple of pages together, of the writer’s intense self-consciousness 
—of his precautions against being merged in his subject—of his resolve 
to haunt you with the scent of his perfumed kerchiefs, and the glitter of 
his jewelled attire, and the creak of his japanned boots: never do you 
escape, as it were, the jingle of rings on his fingers and rings on his 
toes; wherewith he makes music wherever he goes—be it to Banbury 
Cross or the Boulevards, Niagara or Chamouny, Auld Reekie or the 
literal Modern Athens. 

While yet in statu pupillari at Yale College, Mr. Willis appeared in 
print asa “religious” poet, and made something of a sensation it is 
said. Thus encouraged, volume followed volume—a good sprinkling of 
‘‘ religious” verses in each. There are some excellent things, too, among 
these miscellanies; nor let it be supposed for a moment that we speak 
scoffingly of poetry often distinguished by touching beauty and simple 
purity of tone. Most readers of verse are familiar with that fine scrip- 
tural study, the ‘“‘ Healing of the Daughter of Jairus,”—though even 
that main sa reminds one, with a saving difference, of the scriptural 
studies of certain Parisian conteurs. “Melanie” is a melodiously ac- 
cented and feelingly rendered tale of brotherly devotion—for an acquaint- 
ance with which many English lovers of poetry felt grateful to its. 
English editor, Barry Cornwall—though Bon Gaultier and other critics 
express their gratitude somewhat ironically, and, while accusing the 
poet of perpetually quoting and harping on his poem, love to cap his. 
die-away verses, 


The moon shone cold on the castle court, 
Oh, Melanie! oh, Melanie! 


with some such uncomplimentary complement as this, 


And the baron he called for something short, 
Oh, villany! oh, villany ! 
Dec.—vou. XCIX. NO. CCCXCVI. 2F 
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“The Dying Alchymist” is another of his most successful pieces—a 
very effectively told story of an aged suicide—one who, sent blindfold on 
a path of light, had turned aside to perish—“ a sun-bent eagle stricken 
from his high soaring down—an instrument broken with its own com- 
pass.” The dramatic poem entitled “ Lord Ivon” has also won large 
approval—containing as it does passages of more sustained vigour and 
less finical pretence than is the author’s wont. Some of his shorter 
ents, Jevoted to household ties and the domestic affections, are 
however his likeliest claims to anything beyond ephemeral repute— 
marked as these are, sometimes in a memorable degree, by a tenderness 
and sincerity of emotion that at once conciliate censorship, and that have 
— made more than one hostile critic shed “some natural tears,” 
owever scrupulous his highness may have been to wipe them soon. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Willis can hardly be ranked very high among poets, 
and those American poets. His strains are too glib and fluent, too 
dainty-sweet and prettily-equipped, too evidently the recreation of an 
easy-minded essayist, instead of being fraught with sighs from the depths 
of a soul travailing in the greatness of its strength. He sings, and we 
listen as to one who has a pleasant voice, and can play well upon an in- 
strument ; and having heard him, we pass on, and forget the melody, 
though we do not forget what manner of man he was. Speaking of a lyrical 
minstrel—some say, the eminent N. P. Willis himself—Emerson describes 
his head as a music-box of delicate tunes and rhythms, and his skill and 
command of language as never to be sufficiently praised. To whom- 
soever this may refer, what follows will apply to his Eminence: “ But 
when the question arose, whether he were not only a lyrist, but a poet, 
we were obliged to confess that he is plainly a contemporary, not an 
eternal man.” Yes; that is unmistakably true of N. P. Willis. Plamly 
& contemporary—a nineteenth-century being—coeval with Gore House— 
synchronous with the fashion of “ Hurrygraphs.” Not at all an eternal 
man—although the North American Review, in its pride and pleasure, 
did dub him the American Euripides, and thereby gave the cue to a 
thousand wittols to exclaim, A very American one indeed! Emerson 
goes on to say of his lyrist, that he does not stand out of our low limita- 
tions, like a Chimborazo under the line, running up from the torrid base 
through all the climates of the globe, with belts of the herbage of every 
latitude on its high and mottled sides; but is rather the landscape gar- 
den of a modern house, adorned with fountains and statues, with well- 
bred men and women standing and sitting in the walks and terraces. 
‘We hear, through all the varied music, the ground-tone of conven- 
tional life. Our poets are men of talents who sing, and not the chil- 
dren of music. The argument is secondary, the finish of the verses is 
primary”— in disregard of the truth that it is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument, that makes a poem—that in the order of genesis the 
t is prior to the form—*a thought so passionate and alive, that, 
like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its own, 
and adorns nature with a new thing.” How plainly Mr. Willis is thought 
a contemporary, not an eternal man,* by the scribe of the Biglow Papers, 
Miss Bremer’s Apollo’s Head, let these lines testify : 





¢ In appraising himself, by-the-by, Mr. Willis has characteristically said, “I 
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There is Willis, so natty and jaunty and gay, 

Who says his best things in so foppish a way, 

With conceits and pet phrases so thickly o’erlaying ’em, 

That one hardly knows whether to thank him for saying ’em ; 
Over-ornament ruins both poem and prose, 

Just conceive of a muse with a ring inher nose ! 


Conception is a blessing, is Hamlet’s general proposition. But here the 
poet will think its quality strained, noé blessing him that gives and him 
that takes. Rather he will quote Hamlet’s subsequent words, Slanders, 
sir; for the satirical rogue says thin 

All which, interpose we old folks, we most powerfully and potently 
believe. Under protest, however, from a few missy admirers of the 
Penciller’s flourishes—to whom his patron Muse would be in shabby 
déshabille without the nasal circlet ut supra. 


But it is to his prose that N. P. Willis owes, after all, the epigraph 
of Eminent.. Who has not whiled away an hour in pleasant light reading 
of his purveying? Who has not heard of the amusement and eke the 
bad blood excited by his “ Pencillings by the Way?” That “ famous 
and clever N. P. Willis,” as Mr. Titmarsh calls him, “ whose reminis- 
cences have delighted so many of us, and in whose company one is 
always sure to find amusement of some sort or the other. Sometimes it 
is amusement at the writer’s wit and smartness, his brilliant descriptions, 
and wondrous flow and rattle of spirits; sometimes it is wicked amuse- 
ment, and, it must be confessed, at Willis’s own expense—amusement at 
the immensity of N. P.’s blunders—amusement at the prodigiousness of 
his self-esteem.” “ There would be no keeping our wives and daughters 
in their senses,” adds Mr. Titmarsh (in the sixth number of The 
Proser), “ were such fascinators to make frequent apparitions amongst 
us; but it is comfortable that there should have been a Willis; and 
(since the appearance of the Proser) a literary man myself, and anxious 
for the honour of the profession, I am proud to think that a man 
of our calling should have come, should have seen, should have 
conquered, as Willis has done.” The illustrious stranger’s reswmés 
of the table-talk and drawing-room doings of his illustrious hosts and 
hostesses, were amazingly relished, notwithstanding the outcry elicited. 
Indeed it is curious to observe, to this day, how reviewers and critics, 
big, little, and middle-sized, after indignantly crying shame on those 
imitators of Mr. Willis, who jot down in their journals and books of 
travel personal anecdotes and descriptions touching the notables they 
may have dined withal,—proceed forthwith to select, for quotation, the 
raciest bits of domestic gossip, the very essential oil of the personality 
just denounced. This should never have been seen in print, they swear, 
in their first column. In their second, they give it, whole oe entire, 
the benefit of their own extended. circulation, 

Not that we are pleading for Mr. Willis’s achievements as Gossipry’s 
“Own Correspondent” and envoy to the privacies of literary and fashion- 
able life. On the contrary, in reading his reports of what he heard and 





would willingly take a chance for immortality sandwiched between Cooper and 


Campbell.” This was said apropos of his going to reside between Cooper’s abode 
and poetic Wyoming. 
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saw said and done there, we find it indispensable to have in remembrance 
the caution of that high literator,* whom, of all others, Mr. Willis 
seemingly hates with most perfect hatred,—viz., that to report conver- 
sations fairly, it is a necessary prerequisite that we should be completely 
familiar with all the interlocutors, and understand thoroughly all their 
minutest relations, and points of common knowledge and common feeling, 
with each other; and that he who is: not thus qualified, must be in per- 
petual danger of misinterpreting sportive allusion into serious statement ; 
and may transmute what was some jocular phrase or half-phrase, intel- 
ligible only to an old companion, into a solidified opinion which the 
talker had never framed, or if he had, would never have given words to 
in any mixed assemblage—“ not even among what the world calls friends 
at his own board.” But again, we fancy that a vast deal of the abuse 
showered down on the American attaché’s head, was sham sentiment, 
and that he was made something like the scapegoat in this matter. 
Somebody, however, behoved to be the scapegoat ; and while the hapless 
individual suffered, the general public benefited by the protest thus 
uttered, whether on the whole sincerely or not, against what was tending 
to become an intolerable nuisance. Accordingly, when it was last an- 
nounced that N. P. Willis had again arrived in England, that vigilant 
wag Punch thought it a duty to say as much :—“ We mention this fact 
for the benefit of those would-be literary gentlemen who are anxious to 
appear in print, as an invitation to Mr. Willis for dinner will be certain 
to secure them the advantages of publication without any risk or expense. 
Literary gentlemen are cautioned, however, against speaking too freely 
in their conversation after dinner, as mistakes have been known to occur 
in the best-regulated memories—even in Mr. N. P. Willis’s. For testi- 
monials, apply to the editor of the Quarterly, or any one mentioned in 
Mr. Willis’s American works, when he was last in England.” Happily, 
Mr. Willis is a lively rattle, not easily abashed, or liable to be put out of 
spirits by the dull jokes of British malcontents. . They will not put him 
out of countenance by allusions to brass, or his nose out of joint by 
— a ring duough it. A liberal public has been found to patronise 

is lucubrations; and so he has gone on writing, and re-writing, and 
patching together odds and ends, and dressing up faded beauties with 
new cuffs and collars, and cramming crambe repetita into new spicilegia, 
and entertaining easy souls with a rapid succession of “ People I have 
Met,” “ Hurrygraphs,” ‘Summer Excursions in the Mediterranean,”’ 
“ Life Here and There,” “A Health Trip to the Tropics,” and many 
another excursus, related with what Theseus calls 


The rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 


Seneca is a great deal too heavy for Mr. Willis, but Plautus not a 
whit too light. He is effervescent with animal spirits, and dashes you 
off a gay, buoyant aphorism with the bonhommie of Harold Skimpole 
himself. Trifles light as air float beamingly through his volumes—the 
flimsy texture whereof almost justifies at times the satire of Tom Moore, 
on book-making tactics: 





* “This reptile of criticism,” Mr. Willis calls him: adding, “He has turned 
and stung me. Thank God! I have escaped the slime of his approbation.” That 
Deo gratas is a masterstroke in its way. 
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No matter with what their remembrance is stock'd, 
So they’ll only remember the guantum desir'd ;— 
Enough to fill handsomely Two Volumes, oct., 
Price twenty-four shillings, is all that’s requir’d. 
They may treat us, like Kelly, with old jeu-d'esprits, 
Like Dibdin may tell of each farcical frolic ; 
Or kindly inform us, like Madame Genlis, 
That gingerbread-cakes always give them the colic. 


But then our Penciller is not prosy, and has the art ever to keep the at- 
tention simmering. Never hum-drumming himself, he never lets you 
snore. Only let him suspect you of a preliminary yawn, or an incipient 
drowsiness, and he’ll soon mend ¢hat by a playful poke in the costal 
regions, or some such coup-de-main of infallible virtue. The style he 
can command when at his best—which, probably, is when he is least am- 
bitious of effect*—is a capital vehicle for the chatty coxcombries it hur- 
ries along. 


His prose had a natural grace of its own, 

And enough of it, too, if he’d let it alone ; 

But he twitches and jerks so, one fairly gets tired, 
And is forced to forgive where he might have admired ; 
Yet whenever it slips away free and unlaced, 

It runs like a stream, with a musical waste, 

And gurgles along with the liquidest sweep :— 
*Tis not deep as a river, but who'd have it deep ? 
In acountry where scarcely a village is found 
That has not its author sublime and profound, 
For some one to be slightly shoal is a duty, 

And Willis’s shallowness makes half his beauty. 


It is in fact just the style for his public—the public of magazine-readers, 
railway students, first-of-the-month folks—who gallop through an article 
of smooth trim surface as swiftly as Camilla scours the plain, but who 
are not equal to your cross-country work, and are, after all, most at home 
when ambling along macadamised road and wooden pavement. 





* After declaring that Willis’s nature is 


“A glass of champagne with the foam on’t, 
As tender as Fletcher, as witty as Beaumont,” 


Mr. Lowell adds, what would read as well without the questionable compari- 
son with our dramatic Dioscuri, 


“So his best things are done in the flush of the moment; 
If he wait, all is spoilt; he may stir it and shake it, 
But, the fixed air once gone, he can never re-make it.” 
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THE LADY’S WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


In a very retired part of Wales, one little frequented and little known, 
are to be seen the remains of an ancient well, or fountain. Shrubs, 
withered and stunted now, and dark with age, but once green and beauti- 
ful, cluster round the brink, and though it is, and has been for ages, dry, 
it still bears the name of “The Lady’s Well.” A stately castle once 
rose near the spot ; all remains of it have long passed away, but that it 
must have been of some repute and beauty in its time, an ancient guide- 
book of the locality will bear witness to. A copy of this guide-book is 
rare now. One fell into the hands of the author, and from that book we 
will quote, with the reader’s permission, part of its description of this 
same Castle of Chillingwater. It must be premised, however, that this 
account is but the copy of another copy, for the ancient book states that 
all traces of the Castle of Chilling having long passed away, the com- 
piler had been indebted for his information to some manuscripts of 
vellum, yellow with age, found in the archives of a neighbouring 
monastery when it was destroyed in the time of Henry VIII. And so 
antiquated was the language of this parchment, that much difficulty oc- 
curred in translating it into more modern English. 

“From the pile of ruins cione visible to us now,” quotes the guide- 
book, “none can form an adequate idea of the strength and might of 
the Castle of Chillingwater, when it was in the height of its glory. Its 
many turrets and proud battlements; its lofty terraces and well-appor- 
tioned halls; its marble-pillared reception rooms and magnificent cham- 
bers ; its spacious courts and ramparts of defence. Its domains stood un- 
rivalled in the land. Think, children (so runneth the record on the 
vellum), of the sunny land of the East, whose beauties seem to-us but as 
some gorgeous painting. Picture to yourselves the delicious Cashmere, 
the described wonders of which lovely valley sound to us but as a fable : 
where the sweet air is one ineffable essence of perfume, the flowers spread 
the earth as of an embroidery of many colours, and the nightingales with 
their sweet voices never tire; where the grateful clime, more generous 
than Italia’s balmy one, is of no capricious brightness, and the ever-blue 
sky sheds joy around. Not inferior to these foreign fables was the valley 
of Chilling. It will be well if our poor description can give to posterity 
an adequate notion of its loveliness; of its orangeries, which had no end; 
of its conservatories, so extensive that they seemed to have no beginning; 
its grottoes of curious devices; its intricate mazes, or labyrinths ; its 
5 aviaries ; its groves of pines and acacias ; its clusters of Eastern 
shrubs and flowers, where the brilliantly-plumaged birds, imported from 
other climes, thinking themselves in their own sunny country, flew not 
away; and its far-famed Holy Well, the which was said to possess heal- 
ing properties to those who would drink of its waters. And who shall 
tell of the splendours of the surrounding landscape, daily rejoicing the 
eye of the gladdened spectator ? The mountains, with the varied hues 
of their luxuriant herbage, on which the flocks grazed; the dark woods 
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and the bright-green plains; the cascades and waterfalls that pleased the 
eye and soothed the ear ; and the picturesque cottages of the serfs and 
vassals! Who shall describe all this for a later age? who shall enlarge 
upon the glories of the once-famed stronghold of Chilling? Surely the 
pen of a solitary and humble monk is inadequate to it.” 

Now this holy monk, however inadequate his pen was to his task, 
must have been a man of vivid imagination, and must have drawn largel 
upon it, when enumerating the praises of this long-passed-away Welsh 
domain. When the reader shall have perused the legend, to which we 
now pass on, a question may arise in his mind whether the recording 
monk may not have been Geoffry, the Baron of Chillingwater: whiling 
away the hours of his old age in his long-endured solitude, and garru- 
lous over the glories that once were his. 

Tt was as far back as the twelfth century, at the close of the reign of 
that Plantagenet whose history is connected, in schoolboys’ minds, with 
Fair Rosamond, a bowl of poison, Queen Eleanor, and the rebellious 
princes, that a lovely child, scarcely yet twelve years old, reclined on 
one of the terraces of the Castle of Chillingwater. It was the Lady 
Ellana de Chilling, the only daughter of that ancient house. She was 
being reared at home, contrary to the very common custom at that 
time, of bringing young ladies up in nunneries. Pacing the same 
terrace, at a distance, were her father and mother, the old baron 
grey with years, and his still young and handsome wife. Their only 
son, several years older than the Lady Ellana, was away from home, 
engaged in some one of the many petty wars that disturbed this period. 
The baron had opposed his departure, representing that he was yet 
full young to engage in these fiery conquests, and hinting that some of 
the nobility had been thus cut off in the flower of their youth. But the 
lad refused to listen, and had rushed off, boy-lik oy-like !—full of 
excitement and ardour, his head cad his tongue running wild with 
visions of glory and renown. 

“T shall come home with my sword all reeking with the blood of our 
enemies, Ella,” he had boasted to his sister, when on the eve of de- 
parture ; “and it shall be hung up in our hall of trophies. J will show 
them what a De Chilling is made of. Wilt thou not wish me good 
luck, Ellana ?” 

“T will wish thee God speed, brother dear,” she answered, in a sad- 
dened tone. ‘ But who will be my companions when thou art gone ?” 

“Tush! tush!” returned the hot young warrior; “I am too old to 
waste my time in companionship with a girl; even with thee, Ella. I 
am above it now. A youth who goes forth to fight for his king and 
country, would blush to think of it. Our cousins must be thy com- 
panions now.” 

“ But Edgar is always away with his hawks and his falcons,” sighed 
the Lady Ellana. 

* Geoffry is not,” retorted the lad. 

“Geoffry never stirs from that book-reading of his,” resumed the 
maiden, with a curl of her lip. ‘It would give me the headache only ‘to 
look at his parchments, Reginald.” 

The cousins spoken of by the heir of Chillingwater were the orphan 
‘sons of the baron’s only brother. They were being educated in the 
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castle, and had no inheritance, save their father’s honoured name and his 
“ste sword. The younger, Edgar, would, to all appearance, wield it 

vely ; but the elder, Geoffry, promised to be that most despised cha- 
racter in the barbarous ages, a bookworm. Even the old baron, his 
uncle, who was by no means of a fierce nature, as natures went then, used 
to rate him angrily, fling his written-book out of his hand, and tell him 
he would be fit for nothing but a puny monk. Geoffry, after these 
‘scenes, would arouse himself, and for a whole week, perhaps, accompany 
his brother to his fierce out-door sports: hunting boars, tracking game, 
or join in his martial exercises; returning then to his clerkly-studies with 
more zest than ever. You cannot change a boy’s nature. Education 
and circumstances may do much, but they will never wholly change it: 
and, as it is in these days, so it was in those. 

The young baron in prospective departed from his father’s house, at 
the head of his squires and his pages, and his retinue of retainers, as it 
was the custom for young barons in prospective todo. And the Lady 
Ellana, sitting on the terrace, as we have seen her, was wondering when 
they should hear news of him. He had been gone two months, and 
rumours had reached them of a petty engagement having been fought, in 
which it was probable he had been engaged. ‘The young girl was pic- 
turing to herself happy dreams—of her brother Reginald coming back 
victorious, thundering across the drawbridge, and waving his sword over 
his head in token of laurels and victory: dreaming that he flew to her 
with embraces, whispering that he had had enough of glory for the pre- 
sent, and would stay at home and be her companion as before. Uncon- 
sciously she drew to the edge of the terrace, and looked down, perhaps 
with the hope of seeing him. The strong bridge was drawn securely up, 
‘and there were no signs in all the landscape of Reginald and his followers. 
But in a shady nook of the luxuriant gardens was stretched her cousin 
Geoffry de Chilling, poring over a roll of his learned parchment ; and the 
good monk, his tutor, looked on by his side. There was a wide difference 
in the personal appearance of the two brothers. Geoffry was slight and 
fair, with a mild, thoughtful countenance, and a look of delicate health ; 
whilst Edgar was a tall, active boy, possessing noble features glowing 
with youth, and eyes dark and brilliant. 

The Lady Ellana saw her cousin sitting there, idly studying away his 
hours: further away, she could catch the form of his brother Edgar, and 
her eyes and thoughts rested on the latter. He was never still: boys of 
fourteen being much the same then, that they arenow. Now, coaxing his 
dogs ; now, teazing them, till nothing but barks and howls were heard; 
now, vaulting, leaping, and flinging stones at every object within reach ; 
and now, darting into the stables. With his disappearance, the little girl 
returned to her thoughts about her brother, and as her eyes once more 
ranged over the domain, she caught sight of some horsemen advancing at 
a quick pace. So engaged had she been, watching Edgar, that they had 
advanced passakly near, unperceived. She bent her head down and 
strained her eyes, for, in the form of the first, she thought she recognised 
her brother’s squire. In another moment, she had darted up to her 
parents, and taking a hand of each, was dragging them forward that they 
aight see the horsemen. 

“ They bring news of Reginald! I know they bring news of Re- 
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ginald!” she exclaimed. ‘ Note you not, sir, the device in the squire’s 
helmet? But he rides with his visor down.” 

The old baron trembled as the horsemen drew near enough for recog- 
nition. They were in complete armour, but he saw their badges as re- 
tainers of his house. And they still kept their helmets closed! This, in 
those olden times, was, in some cases, looked upon as a token that the 
messengers had bad news to tell. Had those gentlemen brought good 
tidings to the baron, who, they knew, was hoping for them, they would 
have thrown back their closed helmets, and joyfully waved their swords 
as they drew near to him. 

Poor Reginald de Chilling! he who had gone forth in all the enthu- 
siasm of his youth, had met with death on his first battle-field. The old 
baron seated himself in his hall of audience, his nephews standing by his 
side, and his gentlemen-attendants gathered behind him. The baroness 
had retired with her daughter: she was not less anxious to hear the 
tidings than her husband, but much needless form and ceremony was 
observed in the days of the Plantagenets. 

The chief of the messengers came in, the instant he left his horse, his 
armour clanking as he walked, and his visor still down. He raised it as 
he approached the baron, displaying a face working with emotion. He 
was a white-haired man of nearly fifty years of age, and had been page 
to the baron in his early life. He knew not how to break the news to 
his revered master. 

** My son ?” gasped the old noble to him, holding out his hand, ‘‘ what 
tidings of my son?” 

The squire spoke slowly, but he accomplished his sentences at last, and 
the baron knew the worst. His boy was left dead on the battle-field. 
With a low moan of pain, he rose from his seat, and laying his hand upon 
the shoulder of his elder nephew, to support himself, passed from the room, 
in search of his lady-wife. Edgar followed. 

“ What of my son?” uttered the baroness, starting forward, and 
trembling, as she saw the pained countenance of her husband. 

‘“* Madam,” was his answer, pushing —- slightly forwards, “ we 
have no heir now but this. Our glorious boy has died his death on the 
engagement-field.” 

he little girl, Ellana, heard the words, and, giving a sudden cry, 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping. The baron was occupied in 
soothing liis shocked and startled wife; the new heir of Chillingwater, 
bewildered with grief and amazement, wept silently, and chafed the lady’s 
hands ; but Edgar de Chilling folded the sobbing girl to his breast, and 
whispered that he would be her brother now, in the lost one’s stead, her 
loving brother for ever and for ever. 

The old baron passed away to his forefathers, dying more of grief than 
of age, and the castle, with all its honours, became the property of 
Geoffry, now the Baron of Chillingwater. A very small — indeed 
of its revenues demised to the baroness and her daughter, for incomes in 
that early period could not be bequeathed as they can now. The lady re- 
tained her place in the castle as its mistress, constituting herself guardian 
of the young baron and his brother. As the heir advanced towards man- 
hood, his character and inclination for martial or boisterous pursuits did 
not seem to strengthen. His mood was invariably so kind and gentle, 
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his heart so pliant, and his health so fragile, that they would have best 
become a woman. He would recline for hours together by the side of 
his cousin, in listless idleness, telling her charming stories, twisting 
wreaths for her, listening to her girlish songs. But she—oh perverse 
‘woman’s heart! perverse in those days as in these!—would better value 
five minutes spent with her by thedaring and handsome Edgar, than all 
the hours wasted with her by his inert brother. The lady-mother had a 
project in her head—and the reader has no difficulty in divining it. She 
would have despatched, with all speed, the younger brother from the 
castle, for she dreaded his influence over the heat of the Lady Ellana, 
and, when the fitting time came, she would marry her daughter to the 
baron. But to drive Edgar out of the castle in his boyhood, was more 
than the Baroness of Chillingwater, with all her influence, could accom- 
pisb, for the brothers were deeply attached to each other, and the young 

aron would as soon have thought of turning out her ladyship as of turn- 
ing out Edgar. 


IL. 


THE years passed on. Richard Cceur de Lion sat on the throne of 
his father, and England was alive with the excitement of the Crusade 
war. The king was on his way to join it, and the young and the chi- 
valrous amongst the Anglo-Saxon and Norman nobility were flocking 
after his steps. 

The Baron of Chillingwater had now attained his majority, and the 
Lady Ellana was growing towards womanhood. The light of a sum- 
mer’s evening shone down upon her parted hair, and its waving curls 
were reflected in the waters of the Holy Well, on the brink of which 
she stood, thoughtfully leaning against a tree. What were her thoughts 

ering on ? On the clerk-like baron, who was now in his room in 

e western turret, deep in his studies? We cannot say ; but as a quick 
and light, though manly step, was heard approaching, a colour, as of the 
richest damask-rose, flew to her cheek. He was a handsome knight, 
Edgar de Chilling, and as he stood there by her side and rattled on, 
talking of any subject that took his fancy, it may be fair to infer that 
Ellana thought him one. 

Suddenly, the bell rang out for the evening meal. He gallantly 
offered her his arm, and they slowly walked together to the castle. The 
baroness saw them, and her Pace became black as ni 

“What meaneth this inertness ?” suddenly broke forth the lady- 
mother, as the spice-cup went round after supper; “know you not, 

g sirs, that I shall have to blush for my kinsmen ?” 

The baron looked dreamily up, but young Edgar, hot and passionate, 
asked what he had done that she should blush for him. 

“It is what you have mot done that I blush for,” returned the lady, 
with a cheek as fiery and a tongue as hasty as his own. “The baron’s 
pursuits lie in a different way, and his place is here, but that a younger 
scion of the house of Chilling should hold back, when it is the pleasure 
of the king, and the glory of England, that her youth should engage in 
the holy wars—that you, Edgar de Chilling, should remain here, perhaps 
m cowardice-——” 
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“ Hold, madam!” exclaimed Edgar, starting up, and laying his hand 
upon his sword, in anger. 

‘The lady-mother means not that,” interposed the baron, with his 
quiet, persuasive voice. “Something has angered you, madam, and 
your words must have sounded harshly in my brother’s ear, but I know 
you meant them not. Be calm, be seated, Edgar.” 

‘I mean what I say,” repeated the baroness, her temper rising with 
her words. “The good name of Chilling is becoming a reproach in 
the land. Where is there a noble house who has not a son, if old 
enough, engaged in the holy war? But Edgar de Chilling keeps aloof. 

y brave son was away from home in his early youth.” 

“ And lost his life !” interposed the Lady Ellana, who, hitherto pale 
with surprise and terror, now burst into a flood of tears. 

“You are right, madam,” called out Edgar to the baroness. ‘TI see 
now that I am one too many here: but I have truly been unpardonably 
supine, and I take shame to myself that you should have had to point 
out to me my duty to my king and to my religion. With to-morrow’s 
sun, I shall be on my way to the Holy Land.” 

* Not so,” interrupted the baron, eagerly clasping the young knight’s 
hand—“ not until you can go as befitteth Edgar de Chilling and my bro- 
ther. If you indeed wish to join these holy wars whither so many of our 
nobles are flocking, I will not say you nay ; but you shall not leave until 
your equipage and retinue are complete.” 

“I will go with my own good sword, nothing more,” returned Edgar. 
“ Nothing else belongs to me, by gain or by inheritance, and nothing 
else will I take. If I win myself a name and station, I will wear them. 
To-morrow, at break of day, I bid adieu to Chillingwater.” 

They were standing within the porch of the little chapel, near to the 
eastern gate, Edgar de Chilling and the Lady Ellana, She had wan- 
dered thither, after that turbulent supper-scene, and he had followed her. 
The lady-mother, elate at having accomplished her purpose, and know- 
ing that the’ baron’s dreaded rival, dreaded by her, would now be removed, 
sent her vigilance to sleep, and sat discussing matters with the baron and 
her confessor. 

As they stood there in the dusk of the evening twilight, Ellana thought 
her heart was breaking. Dreams of Edgar de Chilling had interwoven 
themselyes with every later year of her existence, and now he was going 
away, perhaps for ever, like her dead brother. Impassioned vows were 
uttered between them. Never before had Edgar spoken to her of his 
love; but enough was spoken then. 

“ You will be my brother's wife, Ellana,” was his passionate exclama- 
tion. ‘“ Ere I can return, you will be my brother’s wife.” 

She turned from him im - hasty anger. 

“ Yes,” he repeated. ‘ Not perhaps of your own free consent; but 
look at the lady-mother’s imperious control: what she will, she accom- 

plishes. For what else, think you, I am sent away? She dreads my 
presence here: she knows I love you. No, no, Ellana! we may say 
adieu this night for ever, for I repeat that you will be cajoled into be- 
coming the baron’s wife; and when once that has taken place, I shall 
never return.” 
“I never will!” she cried, clinging to him in her tempest of anger 
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and despair. ‘ Edgar! I will be your wife if you will—your wife this 
night. Who shall part us then ?” 

Great blame attached to them both: to one as much as to the other. 
The Lady Ellana, whose will and temper were as ungovernable as her 
mother's, made the suggestion in a moment of excitement, and Edgar de 
Chilling seized upon it, and, on the instant, sought means to carry it out. 
Fate seemed to favour their plan. 

A monk, Father Thomas, half childish with age, who had the entrée 
to the castle at all hours, like many of his brethren, passed, as they were 
speaking, the little chapel, on his way to the adjoining monastery. He had 
known and loved them both from their early years. It did not take much 
persuasion to induce him to unite them. The moonlight fell in upon 
them from the Gothic openings, called windows, as they stood before the 
altar of the chapel—that child-bride of seventeen summers, and her 
cousin, who had barely numbered two years more. In spite of her ex- 
citement and her resolution, the Lady Ellana was agitated and trembling. 
She scarcely knew that she spoke the required vows; her fears of an in- 
terruption were overwhelming, and her head was perpetually turning to 
see that the chapel entrance was not darkened by any unwelcome form. 
Marriages concluded in haste such as this, cannot be stopped for ceremony : 
the Lady Ellana happened to have on her hand a ring set with a single 

et stone, and this was made to serve for the nuptial one. But it was 
too large for the third finger, and as she turned from the altar after re- 
ceiving the aged priest’s benediction, it dropped from her hand upor. the 
chapel floor. She stooped to feel for it; it was too dark to see; Edgar 
stooped; the priest stooped. But they could not find it, and after wait- 
ing as long as they dared, were leaving the chapel, when the Lady 
Eliana set her foot upon it. She picked it up, and they took it outside, 
and examined it, in the moonlight. The garnet stone was gone, and 
although the Lady Ellana looked for it times upon times afterwards, it 
was never found again. Edgar de Chilling took her hand, and replaced 
the ring on it, but she burst into tears, and hid her face on his shoulder. 
‘ It is a bad omen,” she whispered. 

He kept his word to the lady-mother, and departed, on the following 
day, for the wars. 


III. 


Wo so gay as the Lady Ellana de Chilling? who so lauded in ballad, 
praised in song? who so beautiful, who so courted? She had seemed 
strangely sad and abstracted after the departure of her cousin Edgar; a 
smile was scarcely to be seen on her face for months, no, not for months 
upon months, The baroness, her mother, became irritated, if not alarmed, 
at her continued gloom, and began to fear that her love for Edgar de 
Chilling was deeper than she had suspected. So she took her to court, 
where the graceless Lackland reigned for his brother, and she took her 
out to visit amongst the nobles of the land, and she filled the castle of 
Chillingwater with courtly guests: and the Lady Ellana, at twenty years 
of age, looked back, repentingly, upon the one rash act of her life, and 
said to her own heart that she had done a foolish thing. 

She had loved and mourned her husband for a long while after his de- 
‘parture, but as the months and years succeeded each other, and she heard 
no news from him, her affection began to die away. She was fond of 
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show and expense, she delighted in display, she was vain of her beauty, 

and now that, through her more intimate knowledge of the outer world, 

she had been shown how necessary to her happiness it was, that she 

should enjoy all the pomps and vanities of life, she trembled lest — 

de Chilling should return, and proclaim that she was but the wife of a 
r soldier. 

The lady-mother looked on with a vigilant eye ; but, with all her clear- 
sightedness, she never suspected the truth. She did believe that vows, 
the vows of lovers, constant fidelity and all that, had been exchanged be- 
tween her daughter and Edgar de Chilling; and she suspected that the 
Lady Ellana now repented of those vows, ‘but that, for her word’s sake, 
she scrupled to release herself from them. And she laid her plans ac- 
cordingly. 

The Castle of Chillingwater was alive with gaiety, crowded with visi- 
tors. The baron was the great focus of attraction. Some admired his 
learning ; many, his suavity of temper; all, his magnificent pomp and 
state. Splendid entertainments, sumptuous feasts, brilliant pageantry ; 
for all these was the Castle of Chillingwater celebrated. Now there would 
be a grand hunting party, now a tournament: and his guests were not 
slow to ask themselves for whom these pleasures were kept up. Surely 
not for himself, with his simple tastes and book-lore? No, no: the 
baron’s heart and the baron’s hopes, his lavish expenditure and far-re- 
<eeuen pageantry, were cast at the feet of the gaiety-loving Lady 

llana. 

It was when one of these festive meetings was at its height, that a ser- 
vitor whispered the lady-mother of a newly-arrived minstrel, who desired 
speech of the baron. The same imperious command which distinguished 
the baroness when, in her lord’s lifetime, she was indeed mistress of the 
castle, was displayed still : she controlled the household; the supine baron 
had but, secondary authority. Hence, probably, arose her ales desire 
of seeing her daughter wedded to him, for she was aware that should he 
bring home any other wife, her reign there would be at an end. 

* Do you dare to disturb me now, with your idle tales ?”’ she exclaimed 
to the servitor. ‘A minstrel, forsooth! are not visits from such, common 
enough? Send him about his business.’ 

“Lady,” answered the man, “he is fresh from Palestine. His anxiety 
to see the baron is great, and I misdoubt me that he brings news of my 
lord’s brother.” 

The lady’s tone was changed now. ‘ Conduct him to my private 
audience-chamber,” she whispered. ‘And, hark ye, sirrah! speed and 
silence.” 

“ What want ye with me?” inquired the lady-mother, as she reached 
her audience-chamber, and the minstrel bent low before her. 

‘Lady, I would crave speech of the renowned Baron of Chilling- 
water.” 

“The baron grants not audiences. I am as himself—as his mother. 
Speak out, an ye are from Palestine. What tidings bring you of Edgar 
de Chilling ?” 

“Glad tidings, good my lady,” answered the harper, with a lowly 
reverence. ‘Foremost in the field, bravest in the fight, wisest in the 
counsel, is Sir Edgar de Chilling, Conspicuous is he amongst knights 
for all princely qualities; his name is renowned through all the land of 
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Palestine, the handsome, the gay, the fearless. And he charged me to 
see his brother, the learned Baron of Chillingwater, should my life be 
spared to penetrate so far as this, and to tell him that when Sir Edgar 
came home, it should be with the honours befitting a knight of the an- 
cient house of Chilling.” 

The lady-mother leaned her head upon her hand. Her perplexity and, 
abstraction were great. : 

“ The brave Sir Edgar also charged me with a word to the fair daughter 
of the house, the Lady Ellana, I bethink me he called her.” 

“Peace, man!” interrupted the baroness fiercely; and the harper 
bowed his head to the ground, and was silent. 

“ Are you very poor?” she asked, at length; “are you in distress ?” 

“ Scarcely in distress, good my lady, but few can be poorer. -Save my 
harp, I have nothing. Not a coin in the whole world, not a change of 
raiment do I possess. And thankful to our blessed Lady am I, when my 
minstrelsy obtains for me a sustaining meal: at the stately castle, or the 
humble hut, I am alike grateful for it.” 

“This must be a precarious mode of existence,” rejoined the baroness. 
“If you consent to do me a trifling service, I will bestow upon you what 
will ensure you full meals for twelve months to come.” 

“7 onl do anything for that,” uttered the minstrel, eagerly raising 
his half-famished looks. 

And that night it was told, all over the castle, that Sir Edgar de 
Chilling had lost his life in the Holy Land. 

“And so,” cried the Baroness of Chillingwater to her daughter, as 
they sat alone some time during the period of the mourning for Sir 
Edgar, “ our kinsman seeks a bride in the Norman house of Fitzosborne. 
It is as I prophesied.” 

‘Madam, what mean you?” inquired the Lady Ellana, hastily. 

«‘ Are my words incomprehensible, daughter? The Baron of Chilling- 
water, your cousin and my nephew, brings home the Lady Millicent 
Fitzosborne. A lovely Norman, but portionless. But the head of the 
De Chillings requires not a dowry with his wife. Thou hast been a very 
fool, Ellana.” 

Perhaps the Lady Ellana thought so, for she bent her head over the 
tapestry she was working, and answered not. 

“ Think of the home you enjoy here; look from the turret windows, 
and scan the rich domain; remember the life of gaiety that you have 
passed; and then picture the existence we must drag on in some obscure 
retreat, in a convent, mayhap, when by the baron’s marriage we are 
turned from here. Thou hast been a bitter fool, Ellana.” 

And ere many days had elapsed, it was known, in the household, that, 
not Millicent Fitzosborne was to be the bride of the young baron, but 
the Lady Ellana de Chilling. 


IV. 


Tue Lady Ellana stood before her mirror on her bridal morning, 
brightly blushing at the lovely form, enshrined in all its veils and laces, 
that was reflected there. 3 

Her favourite attendant handed her her gloves; but, before she put them 
on, she drew from one of the fingers of her left hand a stoneless ring. 
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Her mother had once marvelled at her wearing an old broken jewel, but 
the young lady replied that she chose to wear it, for it was a aan A 
blush, far deeper than any her vain feelings had conjured up, rose to her 
cheeks now, as she dropped the stoneless ring into her jewel-bag. It 
was the first time it had left her finger. 

“¢ This is a joyous morning, my lady,” whispered the attendant, speak- 
ing with the privilege of a faithful and valued servant. ‘I did once 
fear that you were waiting for Sir Edgar, who, noble though in qualities 
he was, was not in a position to win the Lady Ellana de Chilling.” 

“‘ He was my dear cousin,” exclaimed the lady. ‘And you, Bertha, 
need not have brought up his name to excite sad thoughts to-day. We 
shall never see him more.” 

“Do not make sure of that, lady,’’ exclaimed the woman, significantly. 

“What do you mean?” cried the startled girl. 

“T have said more than I ought,” murmured the woman. “I think 
my tongue has run mad this morning.” 

But it was not a vain excuse that could satisfy the Lady Ellana. Now, 
she used passionate entreaty ; now, imperious command ; and the serving- 
woman at length disclosed all she knew. The minstrel, it appeared, had 
partaken too freely of the baron’s good ale ere leaving the castle; and 
had disclosed to Mistress Bertha, who had closeted herself with him to 
learn full particulars about her favourite Sir Edgar, that the knight was 
no more dead than she was. 

“Did you tell my mother of this?” gasped the Lady Ellana. 

Bertha’s private opinion was, that the lady-mother knew it all without 
her telling, and so she hinted to her young mistress. She had attempted 
to tell her, she observed, but had been stopped by a torrent of passion on 
the part of the baroness, who forbade her ever to allude to the subject 

in. 

“‘Do you think Sir Edgar is dead or alive?” asked the Lady Ellana, 
every nerve in her body shaking. 

“‘T truly believe that Sir Edgar is alive,” answered the tire-woman. 

The Lady Ellana swept, in her flowing bridal attire, and with her face 
white as aes into an inner room, where she was alone. What was to 
be her course? Should she fling off these rich clothes, these sparkling 
jewel’, and go and proclaim to the baron, and his lofty guests, that she 
was already a wife? “ He may be dead,” she argued to herself, in agony 
—‘‘this dreadful fear may be but a drunken dream of that gabbling 
minstrel’s. Or, if not dead—he is in the thick of the battle-field, and may 
never return hither.” 

Manners and morals, in those early times, were infinitely less exalted 
than they are now; nevertheless, the Lady Ellana sinned deeply, so they 
said afterwards, when she went down, that day, as the young, unwedded 
maiden Ellana de Chilling, and knelt at the altar, and vowed to be unto 
the baron a true and faithful wife. 


V. 


Lona were the wedding festivities kept up—for weeks. The baron 
held open house: noble guests crowded in the spacious chambers, inferior 
visitors revelled in the servants’ hall. But one evening a guest, different 
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from any the castle had yet received, rattled over the lowered drawbridge, 

followed by his squire and other retainers. His horse was caparisoned 

sumptuously, and his armour was that, only worn by knights of noble 
rree. It was the brave Sir Edgar de Chilling. 

“Our Lady be good to us!” screamed one of the ancient servitors, 
trembling violently as he recognised the badge of the young knight. 
“Ts it the apparition of your noble self, Sir Edgar, or did you not fall, as 
we heard, in the wars ?” 

‘Fall in the wars!” echoed Sir Edgar, with his own cheery laugh. 
“Tf I fell in them, my good Stephen, I rose again. How is the baron, 
my noble brother ? and—and the Lady Ellana? You seem to be in the 
height of revelry here.” 

‘‘ All are well, good Sir Edgar. And for the sound of revelry that 
you hear, the festivities held in honour of our lord’s marriage are not 
yet over.” 

“ Ah, ah!” laughed the knight; “so my good brother has mated, has. 
he! And pray with whom ?” 

‘‘With none other than the fairest flower in the land, the Lady 
Ellana,” returned the servitor. 

“ Pooh, pooh, old man, you are growing deaf and childish,” interrupted 
Sir Edgar, with his old impetuosity. ‘“ I asked,” he continued, raising 
his voice, “ with whom it is that my brother has wedded.” 

“Gramercy, good Sir Knight, I heard your question,” replied the 
servitor, deprecatingly. ‘‘ My lord has wedded his cousin, the Lady 
Ellana de Chilling.” 

Sir Edgar stood speechless for an instant, and then strode on. The 
— Baroness of Chillingwater, lovely in her costly white robes and 

er flowing ringlets, was the centre of a knot of guests, when he entered. 
He threw back his helmet and advanced to her, his handsome features. 
white with agitation. She gave a shrill scream, and made as if she 
would have rushed away, but he held her with an iron grasp. 

‘* My brave brother! my lost brother!” uttered the art advancing: 
9 —— him. ‘Our Lady be praised for this! We mourned you 

ead.” 

“‘ Edgar de Chilling alive !”” stammered the lady-mother. “Sir Edgar 
de Chilling! Sir Edgar de Chilling !”’ reiterated the guests ; and nothing 
but rejoicing and confusion reigned around. 

Sir Edgar raised his arm to command silence, and there was that in 
his rigid face which hushed the clamour instantaneously. “I have come 
home, as you see,” he spoke, “alive and well. Of my deserts and my 
honours I can leave others to speak—they are widely known. And I 
have come home to claim my wife.” 

“If you mean the late Lady Ellana de Chilling,” uttered she baroness- 
mother, beside herself with passion, “you are too late, and your bold 
speech, Sir Edgar, becomes you not. My daughter is the Baroness of 
Chillingwater.”’ 

“ Your daughter, madam,” he answered, calm with concentrated in- 
dignation, “is the Lady Ellana de Chilling, and my wife.” 

“ Peace, peace, boy!” uttered the lady-mother, contemptuously; “ your 
brain is hot with folly. Ere you went to the wars, you may have in- 
duced my child to exchange love-vows with you—inexperienced as she 
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was! But how dare you presume to insult the Baroness of Chillingwater 
by calling her wire ?”’ 

“ And how dare you presume to deny my right ?” retorted Sir Edgar, 
his fiery indignation mastering him. “ You are the first that ever doubted 
the word of a De Chilling. Your daughter, madam, became my wife in 
the sight of God, kneeling in His presence, at His holy altar; and my 
wife = is, so long as we both shall live. Stand forth, wretched woman,” 
he continued, throwing the young baroness into the circle—*“ stand forth, 
guilty bride of two husbands, and own, before high Heaven, whose wife 

ou really are !” 

With a half scream, half moan of pain, the Lady Ellana, the instant 
she was released, darted from the hall. She might have been seen 
speeding along the terraces outside, like one possessed, her dark hair 
flowing behind her. Her face, in its shame, was never raised from its 
cowering position, and the dreadful words, that had made public her 
crime, rang in her ears, “ guilty wife of two husbands!” And they 
brothers! She could never more hold up that once proud face, never 
more hold it up again, on earth. 

The commotion that ensued in-doors was terrific. A fierce quarrel 
took place between the baron and his brother; the lady-mother playing 
her part in it, and loading Sir Edgar with sundry opprobrious epithets. 
The guests espoused the cause, some on one side, some on the other, as 
it was common for guests in those fierce periods to do; and, altogether, 
it was a considerable time before the Lady Ellana was sought for. They 
searched in her own apartments, as Baroness of Chillingwater; they 
searched in those formerly occupied by her; finally, they searched the 
castle from turret to basement ; and they could not find her. But when 
they came to visit the grounds, and some looked in the Holy Well, there 
lay the ill-fated Lady Ellana, her drowned body contrasting horribly 
with her rich white garments and sparkling jewels, and her unhappy soul 
winging its shadowy flight to purgatory—so, at least, her confessor 
asserted. 

And never, from that hour, was the spot again called the Holy Well 
—how can that be holy whose waters have been polluted? But, in 
time, it acquired the name of the “ Lady’s Well,’’ and, as such, is it 
known unto the present day. 

Wretchedness and ruin fell upon the Castle of Chillingwater. A re- 
conciliation was effected between the brothers, but the baron retired at 
once into the neighbouring monastery, devoting his young years to the 
ascetic duties of a monk ; and Sir Edgar de Chilling returned to the holy 
wars, and lost his life in Palestine. The lady-mother, whose haughty 

ride nothing could subdue, remained in the castle, imperiously swaying 
there until her death. It was then left uninhabited, to go to rack and 
ruin, and during the civil war, in the time of the first Edward, it was 
razed to the ground. 


Dec.—vou. XCIX. NO. CCCXCYI. 
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GOSSIP FROM FLORENCE, 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
‘“ WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE,” 


Waltz you, good Mr. Editor, together with every native of “ La 
de Albion,” are warming yourselves over huge fires of smutty coal, 
or shivering in the cold, moist, foggy streets of London, where Phoebus 
rarely indulges you by even a glimpse of his cheerful countenance, and 
your vision is constantly circumscribed by the lamp-post on the opposite 
side of the way, little do you dream how we are enjoying ourselves in 
the lovely ‘‘ City of Flowers’—where perennial summer reigns—sweet, 
poetic, middle-age Florence ! 

I must insist on telling you all we are about, in the amiable intention 
of making you utterly miserable and discontented in your boasted city 
of the modern Babylon, and by the time I have done giving you the last 
gossip from the Tuscan capital, if you have not a fit of envious spleen, 
it will not be my fault. London indeed! I wouldn’t be there if you 

ve me a palace in Belgrave-square, unlimited credit at Howell and 

ames’s, and an opera-box to boot—not I. So here goes for the sunny 
south—*“ List, O list !” 

This same 2nd of November is a glorious day ; the sun streams out 
in all the power of July, and as one traverses the Lung ’Arno, beats 
down in such thumping rays, one trembles, and contemplates a coup de 
soleil, All around is bathed in the glorious, radiant light ; the blue sky 
above, azure as a canopy of turquoise, unbroken by a single cloud. The 
antique, richly-tinted houses, bordering the river, stand out in the clear 
light with a distinctness, professionally speaking, only to be compared to 
stereotype : the tile roofs, of that deep colour peculiar to southern climes, 
project over the white walls, and the bright green jalousies making the 
only perceptible shade on the huge facade of those huge palazzos—once 
glorious feudal fortresses—each furnished with its lofty tower, but now, 
alas! mostly in this quarter converted into hotels or lodgings, with 
glaring boards stretching across, announcing them as being of “ Les Isles 
Britanniques,” or “ Del Nuovo York.” 

How I love this beautiful Lung ’Arno, quaint and confined as it seems, 
and yet so grand when viewed from a distance. The yellow-muddy 
Arno (which, after once seeing, one can never rave or be enthusiastical 
about again, spite of the shades of Dante, Cellini, and Milton, who all 
loved its banks) is now, nevertheless, a noble stream, as, swollen by the 
late rains, it rushes in huge waves through the bridges, threatening 
destruction to the graceful arches of the classical Ponte della Trinita. 
The Lung ’Arno would, if perfect, be the most beautiful promenade in 
the world ; but, spite of all its suggestive charms, how can one like to 
gaze on the backs of the opposite houses, with all the hideous excres- 
cences, mis-shapen windows, and deformed projections, thereto belong- 
ing? If each side corresponded, and the opposite bank were adorned 
with the same magnificent mansions, and furnished with a street and 


pavé similar to the one on which I am now standing, it would, I repeat, 
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be perfect. But it is far otherwise ; and the finest part of Florence is 
prt a failure, and only redeemed by the rich colouring and 
grotesque deformity of those very houses from being hideous. It is not 
one part alone, but everything is strangely unfinished in this city: the 
sturdy citizens were too occupied in domestic broils to carry out any of 
the majestic plans formed for its embellishment. The Duomo, that 
stupendous piece of mosaic, inlaid like a monstrous cabinet, has no 
facade; whitewash and mortar alone indicate the principal entrance, and 
meet the eye as it surveys the beautiful baptistery close by. Santa Croce 
—that venerable church where repose the ashes of Michael Angelo, 
Galileo, and Alfieri, and the noblest monument of modern times is 
reared to the memory of Dante—Santa Croce wants an entrance. San 
Lorenzo and the Medicean Chapel, with its marbles and rich stones, and 
great dome vieing with the cathedral, is in no part completed. The 
works of Michael / ngelo that adorn its walls are in the same condition ; 
mere sketches of what they were to be—all unfinished. 

But we won’t talk of the churches now, but turn towards that delicious 
old medizval Ponte Vecchio, covered, like old London-bridge, with 
small shops, and surmounted by a long passage, tiled at the top, and 
pierced by windows, leading from the Uffigi, with its Medicean Venus 
and ali its other fabled treasures, to the Pitti palace, the residence of the 

nd duke, boasting a rival collection almost as rich and rare—those 
Raphaels, those Murillos, those Titians ! 

Everybody who ever passed a day in Florence knows the Ponte Vecchio 
and its tempting jewellers’ shops ranged on either side of the street— 
such places of sweet temptation! Bracelets fit for a princess—brooches 
worthy to clasp the girdle of a sultana—studs that might confine the 
transparent muslin on a Guiccioli’s bosom! What a display there always 
is on that dear old Ponte Vecchio. They never seem to sell anything, or 
their stores are legion, for the treasures are like the widow’s cruise—ever 
undiminished. 

Crowds are leaning over the parapets, gazing at the swollen river, and 
speculating on all the mischief it will do, as it rolls by in turbid, angry 
waves, darkened by lines of tremendous currents at either side. Above, 
to the left, is the beautifully-situated church of San Miniato, crowning 
its géaceful hill, enveloped like a flower amid large leaves by a grove of 
dark cypress-trees, whose tall stems rise towards the deep blue sky. A 
perfect emerald setting to the venerable old church of black and white 
marble is that cypress-grove and long avenue shooting up the hill-side to 
the great portico. Beyond are the blue hills, dotted with villas and 
casinos, a shade fainter in colour than their neighbour the sky, with 
which they blend in one sweet harmonious whole under the mellowing 
influence of the bright sunshine. 

On the other side, at a little distance, the elegant bridge of the 
Trinitd spans the river, which widens considerably below it, and stretching 
along in a graceful bend displays the deep woody shades of the Cascine, 
now just tinted with the ruddy hues of autumn, deepening the tints of 
the branches that overhang and dip into the yellow Arno. 

Those Cascine so redolent of gossip, where every leaf might, if audible, 
tell some separate tale, and every branch of those old elms relate a per- 
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fect compendium of scandal—where so many characters are lost and so 
few won—where beauty and not virtue—Venus rather than Diana—has 
long reigned,—how beautiful they look as I lean over the bridge, gazing 
at their ens lines of forest scenery, with the light graceful sus- 
pension-bridge marking the entrance to this mysterious and fatal wood— 
as dangerous as the gardens of Armida, and scarcely less beautiful. 
Bordered by the river, edged with deep shady avenues, impenetrable 
thickets, broad grassy spaces, and pretty central square, where the gay 
heart of Florence palpitates in audible pulsations—of faultless drags, 
unexceptionable dog-carts, gay equipages, dashing chasseurs, brilliant 
britschkas, gay cavaliers, elegant Amazons, forming an ensemble infinitely 
more sprightly, picturesque, and enchanting than our old jog-trot Hyde 
Park, where people drive round and round with all the solemnity and 
melancholy of criminals undergoing punishment on a treadmill. 

Nothing interrupts the gay throng at the Cascine unless the grand 
duke and duchess make their appearance in an open carriage, which they 
do nearly every day when at the Pitti Palace. Then there is a pause 
and a hush, and people take off their hats and look askance at the sove- 
reign, who is quite hated by his subjects since he has imported 1500 Aus- 
trian troops to keep himself firmly seated on the throne, and given up to 
them as a barrack the superb palace of Poggio Reale. Gavazzi’s trial has 
done him no good in every one’s opinion, for imprisoning the poor man 
until he was half dead, and then letting him go by way of an act of mercy 
when he had never done any harm at all. Poor Gavazzi! no one could 
ever forget his face of suffering as he appeared at the trial and pleaded 
his own cause with such consummate eloquence and tact. The late 
affair of Miss Cunninghame, who was arrested at the Baths of Lucca, has 
been thoroughly unpopular. She was denounced at the English church 
there, being pointed out by the contadina to whom she gave some Italian 
tracts while attending divine service. The very priests at the Baths 
cried shame; but she was taken off, ill and alone, to the prisons at Lucca, 
and confined in Rosa Madiai’s cell! Spite of the illustrious Leopold, she 
is now free; and he may bite his nails in impotent rage at his failure in 
oppressing British subjects! To be sure, he is the most hideous man one 
ever beheld: his face, the index of his mind, is overgrown with grey 
hair, something after the fashion of a white polar bear. 

The Grand Duchess Antonina of Naples is a handsome, buxom, 
smiling dame, who looks as if she fed on the fat of the land, and enjoyed 
it; a striking contrast to her consort, the lugubrious Leopold, well be- 
named the Tuscan Morpheus. Their carriage is generally followed by 
one or two others filled with fat, chubby princes and princesses, and still 
fatter ladies in waiting. Indeed, the whole court, with the exception of 
the grand duke, are as jolly and convivial-looking a circle as can well be 
conceived. 

As to remaining long on the Ponte Vecchio—“ in meditating musing 
rapt”—the thing is impossible ; such a crowd perpetually pushes and 
elbows one, to say nothing of being momentarily run over by the baroc- 
cios and their peasant drivers, who dash along regardless even of the 
Austrian officers who are lounging about the shops—which is being very 
bold indeed. Then there are the voitures de place, swarming with 
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strangers, all bound to the gallery of the Pitti, on the opposite side of the 
river, the English all distinguished by their red-bound Murray’s ‘‘ Guide,” 
become quite a national badge, yclept ‘‘the Englishman’s Bible.” There, 
too, are the ambulating vendors of cakes and roasted chestnuts, all scream- 
ing, shouting, cursing, and gesticulating in an animated chorus perfectly 
meridional in passion and vehemence. 

Just as I turn from contemplating the enchanting distance, I am stopped. 
“ Signora, comanda, un mayetto,” says in a melodious voice a Fiorinaja, 
or flower-girl, her handsome face and bright eyes turned towards 
me with a beseeching look, an immense flapping Leghorn hat placed on 
the back of her head, her hair beautifully braided, with long gold ear- 
rings dangling from her ears, and a large cross suspended round her 
neck—*“ comanda, signora,” she repeats, ‘‘ vedi che son belli, ne vuole?” 
as she uncovers her basket and displays the treasures it contains, What 
lovely flowers! Huge bouquets of carnations, gaudy in varied tints, 
mixed with heliotrope and geranium leaves in the most artistic fashion; 
sprigs of orange-flowers and myrtle leaves; piles of magnificent tuberoses, 
scenting the air with overpowering perfume’; hanzias lying beside them, 
contrasting their waxy blossoms with the marble whiteness of the graceful 
lily-form of the tuberose. Then the roses, the lovely roses of every colour, 
every shade from white to red, from red to yellow and buff. I declare I 
must buy them all. To think we are in the month of November makes 
them all the sweeter, and that the poor girl will gladly make over to me 
her whole morning’s stock in trade, enough to perfume an entire garden, 
for about two shillings! O Italy, thou art a glorious land! Well might 
old Sam Rogers, in his ecstasy at finding himself on the classical side of 
the Alps, exclaim, “ How beautiful thou art!” for every creature who 
ever followed in his footsteps has echoed the same sentiment from their 
very souls! 

But I must not forget the fruit in my rhapsodies about the flowers ; 
and to fill up the sum of your discontent, good Mr. Editor, which I see 
increasing with every line I write, “that you, too, are not in Arcadia,” 
I must give you a word on that subject. On the bridges in the Loggie, 
or arched-covered spaces in the various markets, at the corner of every 
street, behold choice altars raised to the fair Pomona, loaded with exqui- 
site grapes, as luscious as ever grew on the Thessalian plains, figs, peaches, 
fine pears, apples, medlars, and numbers of other kind of fruit quite 
strange to me. “ And all,” as Hamlet says, “for nothing,”—yes, abso- 
lutely nothing. 

When in the morning I wend my way to the Piazza Gran Duca, 
which I never enter without a feeling of awe as I glance at the mighty 


monuments around—Michael Angelo’s David, so imposing in its grand. 
simplicity, unlike the usual anatomical “ poses” the great artist usually 


preferred. Beside it the exquisite bronze statue of Perseus holding Me- 
dusa’s head, just severed from the body aloft, blood streaming from the 
neck, which statue proves what a rival to Michael Angelo would Cellini 
have been had-he followed the natural bent of his genius, instead of carv- 
ing cups and goblets for the imperious Grand Duchess Eleanor, of whom 
in his memoirs he so bitterly complains; this, his solitary statue, being 
an earnest of the finished execution and original design of which he was 
capable. Then there is his great rival Bandinelli’s Hercules, keeping 
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guard with the David over the entrance to the huge frowning palazzo 
itself, covered with escutcheons, at once the fortress and the residence of 
the mighty Medicean line, with its great halls, and cortiles, and frescos, 
such a charming old medieval specimen, each room suggesting some 
historical reminiscence. In a corner of the piazza, hard by the palace, is 
the great fountain, Dei Giganti, about which Cellini ual broke his 
elt when the imperious Eleanor and her husband Cosimo, the first 
duke, gave the commission to Ammanati, and rejected his own 
In this piazza was Savonarola burnt; and here, on the Ist of 
May, some who still believe the doctrines he preached, spread violets on the 
pavement in memory of his death; but that must be done very early in 
the morning indeed, for fear of the ‘Austrian soldiers. 

But how Iam running. I began about the fruit, and somehow or 
other have wandered to Savonarola. When, as I was saying—when in 
the morning I cross this fabled region, the Gran Piazza, in my way 
to the Distribuzione delle Corrispondenze (the pompous name given to 
the post-office in the high-sounding Italian), occupying one entire side of 
the square, with its sloping roof and shady curtains, under which “ the 
foresters,” bent on the same errand as myself, daily congregate, and the 
Saxon tongue is heard in every dialect—I always return laden, if not 
with letters, at least with fruit, for which indiscretion I am diurnally 
reprimanded by papa, who sternly inquires “ why | load myself like a 
facchino.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, methinks at this distance 1 hear you grumbling— 
although to be sure the Apennines, and the Alps, and the Mediterranean, 
all Rastes and the horrid Channel, “that dreary sea that flows between’ 
—divides us. Still editors’ voices are loud and awful, like the muffled 
roar of Etna in its present active state—and they reach a prodigious way, 
too—so I really quite fancy I hear you saying, “‘ What is the use of all 
this trash to me? What doI care for all this jargon about glorious 
sunshine, jewellers’ shops, flowers, roses, lovely Italy, and the fruit? 
Confound the fruit! I don’t eat fruit. I am afraid of it in these cholera 
times. What does the girl mean by all this rambling? She promises 
me news from Florence, and then gives me this rhodomontade instead. 
I want to hear about the opera society, the winter visitors—‘¢hat is what 
I bargained for.” 

Softly, now—softly, Mr. Editor; don’t be angry ; you shall have it all, 
only be patient. I have given you the outward cad visible of our lovel 
city at the beginning of winter, and having done so, proceed to what is 
going on among those modern Sybarites—its inhabitants. First, let_ me 
mention, it is not likely to be a brilliant season, as people are all afraid of 
war, and Florence, with that stupid old grand duke, with his popish pre- 
judices and his Austrians, would not be, under those circumstances, quite 

ble. Rome is the place for safety —Rome, garrisoned by our dear 
brothers the French. They must take care of the ] poor Pope, and so the 
English will come in for their chivalrous protection. Two operas are, 
however, open, and various minor theatres. ‘“ Rigoletto’’ has had a pro- 
digious run, and is even now drawing immense houses at a small theatre. 
It is the sweetest, most entrainanie. music ever written, and full of the 
finest dramatic situations ; with the exception of ‘‘ Macbeth,” decidedly 
Verdi's latest chef-d’auvre. Whenever that song, “ La donna & mobile” 
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is sung, a perfect furore is invariably created. If the English have any 
‘musical souls left, their insane prejudice against modern Italian music 
will yield to the sparkling charm of this fascinating opera. 
the world lately has been’ ballet mad, for and because of a certain 
young American danseuse, a Miss Maywood by name, who has literally 
taken the city of the Medici by storm—a feat many a great commander 
has failed in effecting. She certainly has the merit of great originality, 
being unlike Ferraris, Carlotta Grisi, or Cerito, and yet combining man 
perfections peculiar to them. Her style is bold, daring, and renee, Pr 
appealing more to the senses than aspiring to the poetry of motion, which 
I presume is the reason the Florentines are so wild about her. In face 
she is far from pretty; her pantomime is marvellously graphic and ex- 
ressive, and would be remarkable even for a Neapolitan ; how American 
imbs and features can ever have acquired such speaking eloquence is 
quite an enigma. The roaring and shouting when she appears attitudi- 
nising at the back of the stage, seen between parting clouds of misty 
obscurity, are really deafening, and the recals, and the bouquets, and the 
garlands at the conclusion, positively wearisome. The ballet, well put on 
the stage, at the Pergola, is the story of Faust, with alterations—told as 
the dream of an old man, who, in a series of effective tableaux, has 
his renowned life represented to him by the wand of Mephistophiles, 
to whom he afterwards sells himself, in order to obtain the invigo- 
rating elixir vite, and realise the agreeable dream. This same wicked 
Mephistophiles (who in his red cloak, outstretched arms, and wonderful 
contortions of countenance, reminds one of Formés, as Bertrand, in 
“‘ Robert le Diable”) induces Margaret, by mistake, to%poison her mother, 
by which means he acquires infernal rights over her soul. 

The acting of the Maywood, in the scene where she discovers what 
she has done, is really something not to be forgotten—a union of 
dancing and pantomime, horrific in its vivid and picturesque passion, 
altogether displaying powers unrivalled by any other living dancer. 
In the last scene she and the respectable Dr. Faustus are united in the 
lower regions, after the audience have witnessed her decapitation on 
terra firma for the murder of her mother. An infernal dance takes 
place, which is very effective, and forms a spirited finale ; but is not to 
be compared in suggestive expression and grace to a “ pas de fascination” 
in the earlier part of the ballet, when she solicits and obtains the love of 
the venerable doctor, not yet vivified into the gay young cavalier, by a 
series of attitudes and tours de force, trenching on the extremest confines 
of the allowable, executed with a passionate voluptuousness all her own. 

I fancy if she comes to London the Lord Chamberlain will oblige the 
young lady to reform altogether, or certainly modify her style, as also to 
wear more ample clothing, before she displays her charms to the sternly 
moral subjects of Queen Victoria. These little omissions and commis- 
sions may pass current in the modern Pompeii, but will hardly do at home, 
Mr. Editor, where, at least, ‘‘ people assume a virtue if they have it not.” 
So much for Miss Maywood, who is certainly a great fact in her depart- 
ment. It is an odd jumble that Donizetti's version of the sufferings of 
the early Christians, in the opera of “ Poluito,” should preface Miss May- 

wood’s attitudinisings; but so it is, and the same evening beholds 
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that personage destroying the altars of the false gods, and being 
burnt alive in consequence, while ovations are afterwards offered by an 
unreflecting public to the Pathian Venus, in the person of her worthy 
delegate the young American. The music is solemn, and somewhat 
lugubrious—the story dull—there is no love, and little hate. Poluito, in 
the grand scena, knocks down a pasteboard tripod, and puts out six; 
tin censers filled with lighted tow, placed in the centre of a very seedy- 
looking temple ; after performing which feat, he sings a solo to the priest 
of Jupiter, who is present, and listens to his roulades with an attention 
perfectly polite o gentlemanly. A Roman governor flourishes about 
in gold boots and a red toga, and Paulina, the heroine, is finally led off 
to execution in company with the obstreperous Christian, a very Roman 
Chartist, in a very unbecoming kind of brown bombazine bathing dress. 
The said lady rejoices in the name of Bendazzi in her normal state, and 
is nothing extraordinary ; but as Italians always act well, one never has 
the infliction of seeing the sticks that disgrace the English stage. Why 
don’t they have good modern Italian operas in London, instead of that 
everlasting “ Lucia,” and sickly “‘ Somnambula,” which year after year are 
repeated, and give one the notion there is no new music existing ? Whereas, 
in Italy, there is a never-ending change and novelty. 

Beaucarde has been singing quite lately at the Pergola, too, in the 
‘“‘Favorita.” His voice is charming—a real tenore robusto, and yet 
sweet and malleable as a flute; very superior in my mind to Mario, who 
now generally sings but one song well in a whole opera. Apropos of 
Mario, he has been in Florence, looking as much like a fine Titian as 
ever; his indeed being one of those classically beautiful countenances, 
ne largely of that antique type perpetuated by the great masters. 

n Italy, Mario ceases to be a stage actor, and is restored to his proper 
sphere, being in rank a duke, son of a former governor of Nice, and, as 
such, is treated with the highest distinction. Florence has been rejoicing 
over him as the man she “‘delighteth to honour,” particularly as he has 
flattered the vanity of the city by purchasing a splendid villa, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Vansittart, just out of the Porta San Gallo, under the 
shadow of the beautiful orange-terraced hill of Fiesole, crowned as with 
a mural diadem by the ancient Etruscan capitol. 

Although Mario’s visits are generally brief, some splendid féses were 
given in his honour. I was present at one given at our great English 
banker’s, Baron F , so well known and esteemed as the Torlonia of 
Florence. The whole of the superb apartments of the Palazzo Covoni 
were thrown open to the beau monde, who came in shoals, all hoping 
and expecting to hear Mario sing, which, strange to say, he never has 
yet done in Italy. The great ¢enore was too much fatigued by a rapid 
ourney to gratify the company; and, although he looked blooming with 
health and in the highest spirits, and kept provokingly hovering about 
the piano, not one note did we hear of his honey-like voice. The Pope’s 
nuncio at the Tuscan court, after being introduced to him, added his soli- 
citations to the others, but was alike refused. 

This same nuncio amused me extremely ; he was the veriest ecclesiastical 
dandy I ever beheld ; nothing could exceed the finical neatness and ele- 
gance of his costume, and the evident satisfaction with which he displayed 
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the beauties of his dress and person. As to anything reverend or sacred 
about him, one might as well have looked for clerical gravity in poor Lord 
Cantalupe. His countenance was spirituel and animated, with fine large 
speaking eyes, of which he made good use. He was dressed in black, 
with a light silk mantle of the same colour, similar in shape to those 
always worn by the priesthood. ‘The front of his shirt was covered with 
violet silk, his stockings were of the same colour, and the nattiest, 
tiniest little feet, of which he appeared not a little vain, were encased in 
delicate shoes with large buckles. In his hand he carried his hat of the 
regular padre form, only garlanded by a crimson cord and tassels. A 
more dapper, lively, talkative little gentleman, somewhere on the borders 
of forty, I never had the pleasure of encountering. He talked to every 
one, specially to some recent English converts, with great empressement, 
and skipped about the rooms, chatting by turns in French and Italian 
with equal fluency, like an emancipated schoolboy. He was particularly 
disappointed that Mario would not sing, and seemed very curious about 
his private history, asking “Jf he were married?” with the utmost 
naiveté. And so the chirruping little coxcomb is one of the Sacred Col- 
lege, a reverend father in God, and possibly may live to be his Holiness 
and have his toe kissed! © misericordia! I am glad I am a Protestant. 
He has at least the merit of exacting none of the servility insisted on 
by our own nuncio, Cardinal Wiseman, who compels people to kiss his 
hands and bow down before him, as if he were the great graven image 
Nebuchadnezzar the King had set up. 

Although Mario did not sing, there was some excellent amateur music. 
Miss H , a young English lady, sang, with an execution and sweet- 
ness quite astonishing, the most complicated soprano music, in a style alto- 
gether Italian, but with a graceful modesty essentially English. She was 
supported ‘by Prince Guiseppe Poniatowski, who has a fine barytone 
voice, and sings like a perfect musician. Other performers there were 
also, whose names I did not catch. 

Among the company were many celebrities. The clever, witty Lever, 
who has long taken up his abode in Florence, with his pretty wife and 
handsome daughter, who looks so thoroughly Venetian, with her rich 
auburn hair, fine radiant complexion, and sparkling black eyes, one cold 
swear she had sat for a model to Giorgione or Paolo Veronese, and that 
one had seen her picture twenty times in the galleries of Venice. Mrs, 
Trollope was playing whist in a corner in stern and rigid silence, 
looking as interested in her game as if she had never handled aught but 
cards all her life. If you had been there, Mr. Editor, she would, I am 
certain, have been more gracious to you; but, as it was, all the company 
seemed beneath her attention, and she heeded no one, and looked furious 
if interrupted. 

The celebrated Lady was seated on an ottoman in the centre 
of the largest room, surrounded by a court of gentlemen, all anxious to 

ain a word, a look, a smile from this fair ruler of the Florentine beau 
monde, She is no longer young, but her countenance possesses that true 
type of English aristocratic beauty which may almost defy age, like the 
Countess of J y, or the Duchess of S , and she will still bear off 
the palm, even when younger and fresher beauties, in all the zenith of 
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their charms, are “ae Delicately fair, with melting yet lively blue 
eyes, the most silky hair, and a neck and arms and shoulders of waxy 

there is a high-bred charm about her manner and address 
quite irresistible. She condescends so gracefully, none could have the 
heart to dispute her sovereignty ; and when she intends to please, were 
it a Caliban she is certain of success, for who could resist that angel smile 
and sweet though dignified address ? One could hardly believe that this 
delicate creature is a t smoker, and nightly receives a large circle of 
gentlemen expressly for the purpose of indulging in the noxious weed ; 
yet such is the case, and that finely-formed mouth is but too often on 
those occasions disfigured by a cigar. 

But she is just one of those privileged persons who may do what they 
please and still be charming and irresistible, as is proved by the absolute 
sway the fair lady exercises over all the world here. The men especially 
are her abject slaves, and her nightly réunions are literally social parlia- 
ments, where measures and resolutions are proposed and discussed as to 
what is—or is not to be—and who is, or who is not, to be received within 
the-city over which the fair sultana reigns. Long may she live to exer- 
cise her gentle sway, enforced by the eloquent expression of those match- 
less eyes—as absolute as the veriest tyranny of the middle ages! 

But it is growing late, good Mr. Editon, and we must take our leave 
of the brilliant circle at the Palazzo Covoni, who will talk and sing, and 
fan themselves, and eat ices, far too late into the night for your taste. I 
have, too, exhausted all my present news, and must bid you farewell ! 

FLORENTL. 
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HOW MUFTIFIZ ROSE TO GREATNESS. 
By Basi May. 


Now, there was in a certain Turkish province a pacha much beloved of 
the people for his condescension and impartiality. Daily, almost, accom- 
panied by his officers of state, he visited the bazaars and stalls, and 
though not always a purchaser, he invariably addressed some pleasing 
remark to the dealers. A great favourite of his was a certain Muftifiz, a 
jeweller, whose shrewdness had attracted his notice. 

** By Bruin’s ultimatum !” exclaimed the pacha, “a rare brooch, a very 
rare brooch; and thou sayest, Muftifiz, ’tis genuine tribute gold ; that 
these bright sparkling gems symbolise the frankness and liberality of the 
North Land Gaiour. By Muckenough’s passport, I like the allegory. 
What say the faithful servants of the Prophet?” he inquired, turning to 
his officers, who had gathered round him at his first words. 

There was the kiaya, a host in himself. There was Achmet Benali, 
Achmet Ali and Bibi; severally, the grand master of the mules and 
whipper-in in ordinary to the seraglio, the master of the pantaloons and 
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dispenser in extraordinary of otto of roses, the commander-in-chief of 
all the forces. 

Various were the ejaculations of astonishment and delight which pro- 
ceeded from these great men on beholding this wonderful combination 
of nature and art. 

The kiaya looked greedy, Achmet Benali was wistful, Achmet Ali 
gave a glance at his person, and Bibi swore by the fumes of his chibouk. 

“Such an appropriate trinket must not belong to any other but our- 
self,” said the pacha; “friend Muftifiz, let it be carefully packed’ and sent 
to the palace.” 

‘Your highness’s will be done,” answered Muftifiz, bowing graciously, 
and with satisfaction beaming on his countenance he laid the jewel on 
one side. “His faithful slave,” he continued, “ prays his highness will 
look at these wares,” and he directed the attention of the pacha and his at- 
tendants to the contents of a mahogany-case, in which was a variety of 
articles, from a gold Geneva watch to a silver Sheffield toothpick. 

Each bought something. The pacha a signet ring, the kiaya a pair of 
earrings, the master of the mules a jockey-cap and whip coat-studs, the 
dispenser in extraordinary of otto of roses a scent bottle, and Bibi a paper- 
knife made like a dagger. 

Whilst so engaged, a fakir, or religious mendicant, happened to pass, 
and seeing the illustrious company in the jeweller’s shop, stepped in and 
solicited alms, and Bibi, who was also almoner, put some loose coins in a 
piece of paper and handed them to him. 

“The spirit of the true Prophet be with you,” said the beggar, and 
disappeared. 

The pacha and his attendants had been gone about ten minutes, and 
were about to enter into one of the bazaars, when Muftifiz, breathless, 
and greatly agitated, presented himself before the pacha, and begged 

e would grant him a few moments in private. The pacha, who per- 
ceived his favourite’s scared looks, and saw at a glance that some matter 
of importance alone could so disturb his usual equanimity, bid his officers 
retire to a distance whilst he conversed with him. 

‘“‘ Highness,” said Muftifiz, and he stammered as he spoke, “ the 
brooch is gone.” 

“ Gone—the brooch gone—where ?” 

*‘T know not, highness. I laid it on one side whilst you inspected my 
other wares; no one has been into my shop since, and now I cannot lay 
hands on it. Allah! Allah! be merciful, or his servant is lost.” 

‘Calm thyself, friend Muftifiz,” said the pacha ; and calling to his at- 
tendants, he bade them retrace their steps to the jeweller’s. 

Nothing but looks occurred, not a single word was spoken, for every 
one felt there was something unusual had happened. 

“ Faithful and honest servants,” said the pacha, as soon as they were 
all in, and the door was closed, “ somebody has prigged a brooch. It 
isn’t me, here’s the proof ;”’ and suiting the action to the word, the pacha 
turned out the pockets of his pantaloon, and held them out by the ends 
between his forefinger and thumb. ‘This was both an example and a 
command. 


The kiaya turned out his pockets and slipped off his pantaloon ; 
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Achmet Benali took off pantaloon and vest; Achmet Ali pantaloon, 
vest, and brodequins ; and Bibi undressed. But no one took off his 
turban. The kiaya the pacha kindly requested to uncover ; Benali was 
told to follow his example; Ali was reminded that the pacha waited ; 
and Bibi got a look. However, no brooch was to be found, and 
Muftifiz, bewildered and at a loss what to say, stammered out an apology, 
which the pacha graciously accepted, and placing a heavy purse upon 
the counter, went away. 

Muftifiz gave a good hunt for the missing brooch, and dismissed the 
matter from his mind, which he was the more disposed to do as the 

acha had contributed largely to the reparation of his loss by the well- 
filled purse he had left. Indeed, tradition says that the pacha’s partiality 
was signally exemplified, and Muftifiz’s loss more than compensated. 
Muftifiz was grateful, but he regretted that so kind a ruler should be a 
victim to the trust he reposed in others, for he had no doubt in his mind 
that some one of his officers could have accounted for the missing jewel ; 
and his suspicions were strengthened when vague rumours reached his ears 
that other dealers had missed differentarticles, and at all times on the occa- 
sion of their marts being honoured by the visits of the pacha and the court, 
but which losses were — over in silence, as it could not be supposed 
for an instant that such august company could know anything about the 
matter. At length these whispers taking the form of accusations, the 
worthy Muftifiz thought it would but be doing his duty to inform the 
pacha on the subject, and this he promised himself he would do the very 
next time he honoured him with a visit. He had not long to wait. The 
pacha came, and as chance would have it, unattended, except by an 
eunuch, who held his mule, and half a dozen mamalukes to guard his 
august person. 

‘Good day, friend,” said the pacha. 

Muftifiz prostrated himself. 

“Has our faithful servant a gold padlock and key which will resist 
the skilfulest contrivances of the ablest lock picker ?” 

“ How happy is his faithful servant to have it in his power to serve 
his highness,” said Muftifiz. ‘“ Here are locks and keys from the reputed 
depositories of Chubb, and Bramah, and Cupid’s forges, which will 
baffle the keenest.” 

“Ah! Muftifiz,” sighed his highness, whilst he selected several, 
which he alternately tried, so as to find one easy to his hand. 

** What ails your highness ?” 

*‘ Oh! that we should find it difficult to trust even those we love,” an- 
swered the pacha. ‘There, Muftifiz, I think this one will do; it is small, 
yet to all appearance beautifully complicated.” . 

It was the habit of the sails to indulge in long and familiar chats 
with his favourite, and on this occasion the latter soon found an opportunity 
to allude to the above-mentioned rumours. The pacha was much shocked ; 
he could scarcely credit that his faithful liegemen had been the victims 
of a system he ignored. In his first impulse he would have returned to 
the palace immediately, assembled his ministers, and, on pain of instant 
bow-stringing, summoned the culprit to declare himself; but then he re- 
flected that he should be acting unjustly towards the innocent, in case 
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the guilty proved obstinate, and for a moment he sincerely regretted he 
was not himself pacha, kiaya, and body-diplomatic, all in one. 

“ Allah! Allah!” he exclaimed, “ who shall solve this mystery ?” 

“ That will I,” said Muftifiz. 

* Thou,” rejoined the pacha ; “ and how wilt thou proceed ?” 

Muftifiz told the pacha as much of the line of conduct he meant to pursue 
as answered his purpose, which tended to obtain the pacha’s authorisation 
to proceed in the matter exactly as his impulses should prompt him, 
with a guarantee that whatever he did should receive the pacha’s as- 
sent, 


In the course of his investigation, Muftifiz discovered many secrets _ 


and learnt many things. For instance, he learnt that the kiaya was 
very friendly, tov friendly, perhaps, with the fair Barbarosa, his fellow- 
labourer, Pupmoud’s wife He bien exactly what jewellery she had, 
how long she had had it, and from whence it came; and recognising his 
own wares which had been legitimately sold, though not regularly paid 
for by the kiaya, he got nothing from that quarter. He learnt how 
Achmet Benali, as grand master of the mules, and whipper-in in ordinary 
to the seraglio, had presumed upon his influence to bestow all the vacant 
stalls on his own family, and turned the feminine chit-chat to his personal 
benefit. He learnt how Achmet Ali, as master of the pantaloons and 
dispenser in extraordinary of otto of roses, had let out on hire the sove- 
reign breeches for masquerade nights, and spilt the perfume to destroy 
the public scent. But what was infinitely more to the purpose, he learnt 
that Bibi indulged in solitary walks whilst his fellow-ministers were at 
their clubs, or pleasantly engaged on their own special pet business. 
That Bibi, the son of Mars—Bibi, of all men—should take solitary walks, 
bore something so strange on the face of it, he determined to watch him 
closely. Assuming the costume of an Armenian, and putting powder on 
his beard and hair, to make them look grey, and placing a pair of green 
spectacles on his nose, Muftifiz took up a position in front of the palace. 
Presently, Bibi came out, twirling a cane round his fingers, and looking 
very bold. It being dark, Muftifiz pretended not to see, and ran up vio- 
lently against him. 

** Dog!” exclaimed Bibi, striking him a severe blow across the shoulders 
with his cane. 

Muftifiz was profuse of excuses, but the ruse had succeeded ; Bibi did 
not recognise him. Closely and pertinaciously he hung on his steps 
that night, followed him into the bazaars, stopped with him at the stalls, 
watched him into different marts, but Bibi did nothing but what was 
quite correct. Once or twice even, Muftifiz noticed that he bestowed 
alms on the fakirs who solicited his charity; and recognising in a sub- 
sequent application the same fakir who had been a previous recipient, 
he felt quite grieved that this charitable man should be so imposed upon. 
They had now reached that quarter of the city which no true follower of 
the Prophet was ever supposed to enter—the domain of the Gaiour—and 
Muftifiz, like all true believers, having the stench in his nostrils, was 
about to leave Bibi to his fate, when, for the third time, standing in the 
reflection of the light, he saw the fakir who had twice received charity de- 
liberately make a sign to Bibi, who followed in his steps, and turned down 
a dark corner, where they entered into conversation together. From 
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thence he traced them to the house of an infidel general dealer, where he 
thought it advisable to leave them, but promised himself to renew his in- 
vestigation on the morrow, not doubting for a moment but that he now 
had aclue. The following night, Muftifiz having applied for and obtained 
the assistance of a guard of mamalukes, posted them in that same dark 
corner, with strict mstructions to their chief not to leave the spot, and 

ed to his own watch in front of the palace, from which Bibi soon 
issued. He followed him into a bazaar, where Bibi stopped at a stall, 
and requested to look at some trinkets. Several were shown to him— 
rings, bracelets, earrings, brooches, and pins for the hair. Whilst hand- 
ling some of these, the fakir of the preceding night solicited alms. 
Muftifiz now drew up quite close, and saw Bibi put his right hand into 
his pocket, from which he drew a small square piece of paper, in which 
from his left hand he wrapped up wneding, which he tossed to the 
beggar. This short comedy was repeated some three or four times at 
different places, and then Bibi directed his steps to the spot where he had 
met the mendicant. There the latter had preceded him. Muftifiz 
diverged round, and as soon as they turned the corner gave the word to 
the mamalukes, who sprang upon the pair, seized them despite of Bibi’s 
expostulations and threats, bound them with cords, and took them before 
the pacha. There the mendicant was searched, and in his gabardine 
were found, not well-bestowed alms, but many of the richest gems of the 
province. 

The poor pacha was greatly shocked that Bibi, one of his household, 
under the cloak of religion, should have conspired to rob his people, 
thereby provoking their suspicions and animosity against himself, whose 
only wish was to be entirely free from cares of any kind. He determined 
to make an example, and commanded that Bibi and his confederate 
should be immediately put to death. Muftifiz he handsomely rewarded 
for this signal piece of service; indeed, he became so great a favourite, 
that scarcely a day passed he was not sent for to attend at the palace on 
some piece of business or other. The pacha even admitted him to his 
secret conferences with the kiaya, and now and then appealing to him, 
would say: “ What thinks our faithful servant Muftifiz ?’”’ or, “ We shall 
talk it over at our leisure with friend Muftifiz.” 

Time flew on apace. The pacha, worthy man, leaving state matters 
entirely to his ministers, continued to lead an easy, careless life, which 
however was not destined to run smooth. Vague rumours reached the 
palace of a formidable conspiracy against the state, and by an anonymous 
intimation, the pacha was apprised that an important member of his 
government was at the head of it. 

** What can it mean ?” said the pacha, who, with his two familiars, was 
squatted on tiger skins in the divan, sipping his coffee and puffing his 
chibouk. 

The kiaya emitted thick volumes of smoke, which might be taken to 
imply that he felt quite as puzzled as his worthy master. 

“Hast observed nothing to excite thy suspicions, faithful Muftifiz ?” 
asked the pacha. 

“To suspect, oh! excellence,” said Muftifiz, who had conversed with 
Martin Tupper on his projected “ Proverbial Philosophy,” “is not to reap 
in the furrows of my brain good harvest of right reasons.” 
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** Well said, friend,” answered the pacha; “still wilt thou lend thine 
aid to our faithful servant the kiaya ?” 

‘¢ His humble servant will not hide from his beloved master that the 
matter may prove intricate.” 

* Do th ae friend Muftifiz, do thy best ; we place entire confidence 
in the wisdom of our servants.” 

We said, in the matter of the Bibi conspiracy, that Muftifiz had learnt 
how the kiaya was very friendly with the fair Barbarosa. Now this 
worthy dame, like the rest of her sex, had her little failings—an inordi- 
nate vanity and love of adulation. She had married Pupmoud at a time 
of life when she was scarcely conscious of the importance of the step she 
took ; and in later years discovered it was much against her inclination. 
Being a remarkably handsome woman, she had been so fortunate, or un- 
fortunate, as the case may be, as to attract the notice of the kiaya, who 
fed upon her smiles with all the ardour of a thoroughly fascinated man. 
She felt her strength, and her chains became doubly burdensome to her. 
What would she not have given to have had it in her power to snap 
them! But though Pupmoud was but a simple burgess, still he be- 
longed to an influential corporation, in offending which the kiaya would 
have run great risks, this class being specially favoured by the pacha, who 
moreover, in cases of matrimonial peccadilloes, was known to exercise 
great severity. Pupmoud, who did not feel the least flattered by the 
homage paid to his better half, though compelled to devour his anger in 
secret, would have risked the salvation of his soul almost for an oppor- 
tunity to be revenged. This soon occurred. Barbarosa talked in her 
sleep, and though she made no distinct statement, she said enough to in- 
duce her husband to send that anonymous intimation to the pacha of 
which we have spoken. 

One morning that the pacha had listened, through his interpreter, to 
a glowing account of one of those tremendous battles fought by the 
North Land savages amongst themselves, and was still wondering how it 
happened that such raging warfare resulted only in Sergeant Tightstrap’s 
horse being blinded of one eye by an adverse ramrod, which had not been 
withdrawn from the barrely and in Private Cookspet having sprained his 
ankle in leaping into the enemy’s trenches, he was informed that his 
faithful Muftifiz craved a private audience. He commanded that he 
should be admitted at once. 

“ Hast discovered anything, friend Muftifiz?” eagerly asked the pacha. 

“Highness,” answered Muftifiz, in a desponding tone of voice, “all 
other means have failed. I have but one resource left.’””? And he pro- 
ceeded to inform the pacha that he wished he would have him arrested 
as the originator of the conspiracy, and express his intention of having 
him executed in eight-and-forty hours; and perceiving the pacha’s undis- 
guised astonishment at such a demand, he added: ‘* Your excellency’s 
faithful servant believes this will be the means of obtaining a solution, 
and begs your highness will grant his request.” 

It was therefore agreed between them that it should be as Muftifiz 
wished—that he should leave the palace, and proceed to his own house ; 
in the mean time, the pacha should give the order for his arrest and 
execution; but that no one should be allowed to visit him in prison 
without a warrant from the pacha, who, from a hidden place, should 
watch the interview himself. Accordingly, the next morning it was 
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generally known throughout the city that Muftifiz had been arrested for 
conspiracy, and would be executed the following day; but that the pacha, 
in his great clemency, not wishing to deprive Muftifiz’s heirs of his immense 
wealth, had allowed him to make his will, which gracious condescension 
he had availed himself of, by bequeathing it all to his fellow-citizen 
Pupmoud. 

Now the kiaya happened to be Muftifiz’s debtor to a considerable 
amount for jewellery bought and monies lent, and he naturally argued 
that Pupmoud would, inherit the credits as well as the real property. 
He knew that Pupmoud hated him with all an injured husband’s stren ath, 
hence he drew the conclusion that Pupmoud would not leave a stone 
unturned to effect his ruin. It was quite out of his power to cancel the 
debt, and therefore he was at his mercy. Of two evils, he chose what 
appeared to him to be the lesser. He sought Muftifiz. 

As soon as he was introduced, “ Vanish!” said he to the janisary who 
had admitted him. The official closed the door upon him al disappeared. 
Then addressing Muftifiz, the kiaya said, “ I have come to offer thee life.” 

«‘ My life! to me! Tamper not with my misfortunes, your greatness.” 

‘‘ Listen to me,”’ continued the kiaya. ‘I owe thee 10,000 zechins ; 
dost thou value freedom at that sum ?” 

“Can you ask it,” answered Muftifiz. 

“ Wilt thou give me a quittance in good form for that amount, against 
a warrant that I shall bring thee of pardon, and enjoyment of all thy 
former rights and privileges ?” 

*‘ You jest, greatness,”’ said Muftifiz, with a sickly smile. 

“Thou art arrested for conspiracy ?” asserted the kiaya. 

Muftifiz bowed. 

‘Whether justly or unjustly I will not pretend to say ; his sublime 
highness keeps the matter to himself.” 

Muftifiz looked surprised. 

** But what I have to say to thee, to thee alone,” continued the kiaya, 
going up to him, placing his hand on his shoulder, and lowering his 
voice, ‘is, that there is a second conspiracy.” 

* Ah! what says your excellency ?” 

“‘ There is a second conspiracy,” repeated the kiaya. 

*‘ And your greatness has discovered it ?” 

Discovered it! pshaw !” he exclaimed, betrayed by his feelings into a 
louder tone of voice, “ I am the man who pulls the wires, O Muftifiz !”’ 

No sooner had the last words escaped his lips than the end of the cell 
seemed to disappear as if by magic, and it became filled with soldiers, 
with the pacha at their head. The kiaya was surrounded in a moment, 
and whilst he was being held, the pacha, addressing him, said: 

**Q thou wicked man, on whom so many benefits have been bestowed, 
not content with the indulgence of thy passions, thou hast sought to 
remedy their evil consequences in the accomplishment of a crime. Let 
thy end be an example to all men.” 

At these words the mamalukes plunged their scimitars into the body 
of the kiaya, who ceased to exist. 

“ And thou, my faithful servant,” resumed the pacha, linking his arm 
with that of Muftifiz, “thou shalt occupy the post that unworthy man 
so lately filled, and thy talents and discernment shall aid and enlighten 
the councils. of thy sovereign.” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
No. XIV.—Mrs. JAMESON. 


“¢ ACCIDENT first made me an authoress,” says Mrs. Jameson, in one 
of her captivating books. Something higher, deeper, better, qualified 
her to be an authoress, and ensured for her, as such, a position second to 
hardly one of her contemporaries in grace of style, correctness, and 
refinement of taste, keenness of observation, and freshness of thought. 
Acquaintance with such a writer would have been an invaluable argu- 
ment and support to Charles Perrault, when he indited his Apologie des 
Femmes, in answer to Boileau’s spiteful satire, and there maintained the 
supremacy of true womanly 5 gsm in matters of taste, saying, in his 
preface: ‘On sait la justesse de leur discernement pour les choses fines 
et délicates, la sensibilité qu’elles ont pour ce qui est clair, vif, naturel et 
de bon sens, et le dégodt subit qu’elles temoignent a l’abord de tout ce 
qui est obscur, languissant, contraint, et embarrassé.” Mrs. Jameson 
stands unsurpassed among the literary women of England for critical 
culture; for instinctive accuracy of taste, and ability to give a reason for 
the faith that is in her, with elegance and precision of language. And 
it is beautiful to mark in this capacious, deep, highly-cultivated and ever- 
active intellect, so utter an absence of, and so hearty a disrelish for, 
whatever is akin to the satirical and the censorious. This gracious 
nature holds no tie with carping, crabbed, captious ways and means, 
‘I can smile,” she says, “nay, I can laugh still, to see folly, vanity, 
absurdity, meanness, exposed by scornful wit, and depicted by others in 
fictions light and brilliant. But these very things, when I encounter the 
reality, rather make me sad than merry, and take away all the inclina- 
tion, if I had the power, to hold them up to derision.”” And she contends 
that no one human being has been made essentially better by satire, 
which excites only the lowest and worst of our propensities; the spirit of 
ridicule she abhors, bécause in direct contradiction to the mild and 
serious spirit of Christianity—and at the same time she fears it, because 
wherever it has prevailed as a social fashion, and has given the tone to 
the manners and literature, it has marked the moral degradation and 
2g destruction of the society thus characterised ;—and further- 
more, she despises it, as the usual resource of the shallow and the base 
mind, and, when wielded by the strongest hand with the purest intentions, 
an inefficient means of good. ‘“ The spirit of satire, reversing the spirit 
of mercy which is twice blessed, seems to me,” she says, ‘ twice accursed ; 
evil in those who indulge it—evil to those who are the objects of it.’’ 
In her every volume the jaded sufferer under literary fever and fretfulness 
is sure, in Wordsworth’s language, of 


One enclosure where the voice that speaks 
In envy or detraction is not heard ; 
Where malice may not enter; where the traces 
Of evil inclinations are unknown. 


In the writings of women generally is remarked a tone of greater 
Dec.—vVou. XCIX. NO. CCCXCVL 24 
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generosity than in those of men: hence, “commend us,” says Mr. 
Gilfillan, “to female critics. The principle nil admirari is none of 
theirs; and whether it be that a sneer disfigures their beautiful lips, it is 
seldom seen upon them.” The sneer may nevertheless be translated into 

rint, and sometimes is, by those whose line are innocent of aught but 
smiles (and kisses)—for in a book, even a beauty may sneer away, if so 
disposed, without peril to her facial muscles, whatever the peril to her 
heart; but Mrs. Jameson is incompetent in the art, though her generosity 
is anything but indiscriminate, anything but common and open to all 
comers. For, as a veteran authority remarks of another lady-scribe, 
“on croit sentir” (and the croyance is not mere credulity) “un esprit 
ferme et presque viril, qui aborde les sujets élevés avec une subtilité 
raisonneuse, et qui en comprend tous les divers aspects.” Whatever 
else she may be—crotchety, as some allege,—speculative, daring, deter- 
mined, paradoxical, or what not,—she is no¢ insipid, nor given to plati- 
tudinary prosing. 

Mrs. Jameson’s productions have been too many to allow, in this place, 
of separate comment,—and too good to be curtly discussed in a hurried 
summary. Some must, therefore, be pretermitted, and the rest inade- 
quately, but respectfully, “ touched upon”—and would that our ordeal 
by touch could command, as this lady can, the ornavit as an invariable 
sequent to the ¢etigit! Greeting with a passing mention her “ Visits 
and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” ‘‘ Diary of an Ennuyée,” and 
** Celebrated Female Sovereigns,” we come to a full stop, plus a note of 
admiration, at that ever delightful book, ‘“‘ Characteristics of Women.” 
The success which hailed this choice performance, was, it seems, to the 
author, ‘so entirely unlooked for, as to be a matter of surprise as well 
as of pleasure and gratitude.” It was undertaken without a thought of 
fame or money; it was written out of the fulness of her own heart and 
soul, and already she felt amply repaid, ere ever a page was in type, by 
the new and various views of human nature its composition opened to 
her, and the beautiful and soothing images it placed before her, and the 
conscious exercise and improvement of her own faculties. The purpose 
of these volumes is, to illustrate the various modifications of which the 
female character is susceptible, with their causes and results—not indeed 
formally expounding the writer’s conviction, that the modern social con- 
dition of her sex is false and injurious, but implying certain positions of 
this nature by examples, and leaving the reader to deduce the moral and 
to draw the inference. The characters best fitted to her purpose she 
finds among those whom History ignores—women being illustrious in 
History, not from what they have been in themselves, but generally in 
proportion to the mischief they have done or caused, or else presented 
under seemingly irreconcilable aspects*—it is to Shakspeare she turns 





—_— + - 





* The Duchesse de Longueville being instanced, as one whom History repre- 
sents, in her relation to the Fronde, as a fury of discord, a woman without 
modesty or pity, “ bold, intriguing, profligate, vain, ambitious, factious;” and, on 
the other hand, in her protection of Arnauld,—an angel of benevolence, and a 
worshipper of goodness. History, it is contended, provides nothing to connect 
the two extremes in our fancy. Whereas, if Shakspeare had drawn the duchesse’s 
character, he would have shown us the same individual woman in both situations 
—since the same being, with the same faculties, and passions, and powers, it 


surely was. 
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for characters that combine history and real life, for complete individuals, 
whose hearts and souls are laid open befare us,—while, in History, certain 
isolated facts and actions are recorded, without any relation to causes or 
motives, or connecting feelings; and pictures exhibited, from which the 
considerate mind is averted in disgust, and the feeling heart has no relief 
but in positive and justifiable incredulity. The prevalent idea, that 
Shakspeare’s women are inferior to his men, Mrs. Jameson assents to at 
once, if inferiority in power be meant; for she holds that in Shakspeare 
the male and female characters bear precisely the same relation to each 
other that they do in nature and in society*—but, taking the strong and 
essential distinction of sex into consideration, she maintains, and goes 
very far to prove, that Shakspeare’s women are equal to his men in 
truth, in variety, and in power. The classification adopted, in treating 
of this splendid portrait-gallery, is almost of course arbitrary and open 
to exception; but the skill displayed in critical interpretation, poetical 
sympathy, psychological analysis, and studious comprehensiveness, is 
most excellent. To every diligent student of Shakspeare, the aid of 
Mrs. Jameson’s commentaries is invaluable; to the collector of criticisms 
on his peerless dramas, her ‘‘ Characteristics” must no more be overlooked 
than the contributions of Coleridge and Hazlitt, of Lamb, George Moir,t 
De Quincey,{ Hartley Coleridge,§ Wilson,|| Knight, Hallam, Fletcher, 
Campbell, Goethe, A. W. Schlegel, Tieck, Ulrici, and others. She 
divides her characters into classes, under the heads of Intellect and Wit 
—Fancy and Passion—Sentiment and Affection. The historical cha- 
racters are considered apart, as requiring a different mode of illustration, 
and their dramatic delineation is illustrated by all the historic testimony 
the industrious author could collect. 

The four “ representative women” of Intellect—Portia, Isabella, Bea- 
trice, and Rosalind—are delicately discriminated. Portia is intellect 
kindled into romance by a poetical imagination; Isabel, intellect elevated 
by religious principle; Beatrice, intellect animated by spirit; Rosalind, 
intellect softened by sensibility. The wit of the first is compared to 
attar of roses; of the second (who, however, seems a little out of place 
in this category), to incense wafted to heaven; of the third, to sal- 
volatile ; of the fourth, to cotton dipped in aromatic vinegar. To Portia, 
Mrs. Jameson assigns the first rank among the four, as more emimently 
embodying all the noblest and most loveable qualities that ever met 
together in woman (albeit we must own to some share in Hazlitt’s con- 
fession that the Lady of Belmont was “no great favourite of his”— 
comparatively, that is, when Imogen, Cordelia, Miranda, and others are 
remembered). Besides lavish endowments of womanly dignity, sweet- 
ness, and tenderness, Portia is here individualised by high mental powers, 





* Thus: Juliet is the most impassioned of Shakspeare’s “‘ heroines;” but what 
are her passions compared to those which shake the soul of Othello?—“ even as 
the dewdrop on the myrtle-leaf to the vexed sea.” Constance, frantic for the 
loss of her son, is to Lear, maddened by the ingratitude of his daughters, as the 
west wind bowing the aspen tops to the tropic hurricane. 

7 “Shakspeare in Germany,” &c. 

t “On the Knocking at the Door in Macbeth,” Life of Shakspeare in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, &e. 

§ “Shakspeare a Tory and a Gentleman,” “The Character of Hamlet,” &c. 

|| In his reviews of Mrs. Jameson, Dies Boreales, &c. 
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enthusiasm of temperament, decision of purpose, and buoyancy of spirit. 
There is seen a commanding grace, a high-bred, airy elegance, a spirit of 
magnificence in all she does and says: she is full of netrative wisdom, 
aad ghaieden tenderness, and lively wit ; her unruffled life has left this 
wisdom without a touch of the sombre or the sad—this tenderness, with- 
out peril to faith, hope, and joy—this wit, without a particle of malevo- 
lence or causticity. Her strength of intellect “takes a natural tinge 
from the flush and bloom of her young and prosperous existence, and 
from her fervent imagination.”* If Portia is like the orange-tree, hung 
at once with golden fruit and luxuriant flowers, which has expanded into 
bloom and fragrance beneath favouring skies, and has been nursed into 
beauty by the sunshine and the dews of heaven,—Isabella is like a stately 
and graceful cedar, towering on some alpine cliff, unbowed and unscathed 
amid the storm. Isabella combines natural grace and grandeur with the 
habits and sentiments of a recluse—of austerity of life with gentleness of 
mauner—of inflexible moral principle with humility and even bashfulness 
of deportment ; her fine powers of reasoning are allied to a natural up- 
rightness and purity, which no sophistry can warp and no allurement 
betray. A strong under-current of passion and enthusiasm flows beneath 
this calm and saintly self-possession—the impressiveness of her character 
is indeed created by the observed capacity for high feeling and generous 
indignation, veiled beneath the sweet austere composure of the religieuse. 
Beatrice, again, is treated as wilful, not wayward; volatile, but not un- 
feeling; exuberant not only in wit and gaiety, but in heart, and soul, 
and energy of spirit—a faithful portrait of the fine lady of Shakspeare’s 
time, but as unlike the head-tossing, fan-flirting, fine ladies of modern 
comedy as Sir Philip Syduey was unlike one of our modern dandies. 
Rosalind ;—superior to Beatrice as a woman, though inferior in dramatic 
force ; a portrait of infinitely more delicacy and variety, but of less 
strength and depth; a being playful, pastoral, and picturesque—breath- 
ing of “ youth and youth's sweet prime ”—fresh as the morning, sweet 
as the dew-awakened blossoms, and light as the breeze that plays among 
them ; her volubility, like the bird’s song, the outpouring of a heart filled 
to overflowing with life, love, and joy, and all sweet and affectionate im- 
pulses; her mixture of playfulness, sensibility, and naiveté, like a deli- 
cious strain of music. 

Of the characters of Passion and Imagination, comes Juliet first. Love, 
in its poetical t, is the union of passion and imagination; and 
Juliet is Love itself. It is her very being; the soul within her soul, the 
em within her heart, the life-blood along her veins.t In her it is ex- 

ibited under every variety of aspect, and every gradation of feeling it 
could possibly assume in a delicate female heart. In Helena, there is 
superadded to fervent, enthusiastic, self-forgetting love, a strength of 








* Mrs. Jameson’s “moral,” in the instance of Portia, is, that such a woman, 
laced in this age, would find society armed against her; and instead of being, 
ike Portia, a gracious, happy, beloved, and loving creature, would be a victim, 

immolated in fire to that multitudinous Moloch termed Opinion. 

t+ Mrs. Jameson warmly protests against likening Shakspeare’s Juliet to Rous- 

seau’s Julie—that impetticoated paradox—-that strange combination of youth and 
innocence, philosophy and pedantry, sophistical prudery and detestable grossiéreté. 
She does well to be angry at the comparison, common as it is. 
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character which in Juliet is awanting. Hlelena’s love is cherished in 
secret, but not self-consuming in silent languishment; it is patient and 
hopeful, strong in its own intensity, and sustained by its own fond faith. 
Her position in the play is shocking and degrading, and yet the beauty 
of the character is made to triumph over all, by its internal resources, and 
its genuine truth and sweetness. Perdita is the union of the pastoral 
and romantic with the classical and poetical, as if a dryad of the woods 
had turned shepherdess—a creature signalised by perfect beauty and airy 
elegance of demeanour, by natural loftiness of spirit and upright sim- 
plicity, or conscientiousness, which disdains all crooked and indirect means. 
Viola is, perhaps, a degree less elevated and ideal than Perdita, but with 
a touch of sentiment more profound and heart-stirring. Ophelia! so 
sanctified in our thoughts by the last and worst of human woes, that we 
scarcely dare to consider her too deeply:—her love, a secret which we 
have stolen from her, and which ought to die upon our hearts as upon 
her own ;—a being far too soft, too good, too fair, to be cast among the 
briars of this working-day world, and fall and bleed upon the thorns of 
life ;—a character before which eloquence is mute—though Mrs. Jame- 
son’s eloquence finds for her sweet similitudes in a strain of sad dulcet 
music floating by us on the wings of night and silence, rather felt than 
heard, and in the exhalation of the violet dying even upon the sense it 
charms, and in the snow-flake dissolved in air before it has caught a 
stain of earth, and in the light surf severed from the billow, which a 
breath disperses. So young, that she is unaware of the nature of her 
own feelings, which are prematurely developed in their full force before 
she has strength to bear them; for love and grief together rend and 
shatter the frail texture of her existence, like the burning fluid poured 
into a crystal vase. And Miranda—so perfectly unsophisticated, so deli- 
cately refined, that she is all’ but ethereal; yet who, beside Ariel, that 
creature of elemental light and air, appears a palpable reality, a woman 
“ breathing thoughtful breath,” a woman, walking the earth in her mortal 
loveliness, with a heart as frail-strung, as passion-touched, as ever fluttered 
in a female bosom. 

Hermione leads on the characters of the Affections,—queenly instance 
of the proverb, ‘ Still waters run deep ”—her deportment, her every word 
breathing a majestic sweetness, a grand and gracious simplicity, an easy, 
unforced, yet dignified self-possession—one whose passions are not vehe- 
ment, but in whose settled mind the sources of pain or pleasure, love or 
resentment, are like the springs that feed the mountain lakes, impene- 
trable, unfathomable, and inexhaustible. Her sweet child Perdita, again 
—in whom conscientiousness and firmness mingle with picturesque deli- 
cacy; and Desdemona, not weak, with all her timid flexibility and soft 
acquiescence ;—and Imogen, model unsurpassable of conjugal tenderness, 
marred by nothing jealous or fantastic in its devotion ;—and lastly, Cor- 
reseed eager i by absence of all display, by sobriety of speech 
veiling the most profound affections, by quiet steadiness of purpose, and 
shrinking from all display of emotion. 

It will enhance the value of Mrs. Jameson’s Shaksperean criticisms, to 
think of what might be expected from other and “ distinguished ” autho- 
resses, were they to undertake the theme. As a Scottish reviewer has 
suggested in the instance of the popular Mrs, Ellis (in whom, however, 
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we confess ourselves all but entirely unread)—“ what could she have 
said of Juliet? how would she have contrived to twist Beatrice into a 
pattern Miss? Perdita! would she have sent her to a boarding-school ? 
or insisted on finishing, according to the Hannah More pattern, the 
divine Miranda? Imagine her criticism on Lady Macbeth, or on Ophelia’s 
dying speech and confession, or her revelation of the ‘Family Secrets’ 
of the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor!’ ’’—But even this ironical query jars 
on the ear, in a paper devoted to so stanch a protester against the faintest 
show of scorn or satire as Mrs. Jameson. 

Apropos of her work on Canada, Dr. Channing said, “ I do not know 
a writer whose works breathe more of the spontaneous—the free. Beauty 
and truth seem to come to her unsought.”* Of the “Diary of an 
Ennuyee,” and “ Loves of the Poets,” the Ettrick Shepherd (Ambrose’s 
improved edition) is made to say, “ Oh! sir, yon were maist beautifu’ 
specimens o’ eloquant and impassionat prase composition as ever drapped 
like hinny frae woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs. Jameson amang us— 
we maun indeed.”+ Her very numerous productions in the service and 
illustration of Art, we must dismiss with a passing salutation — her 
“ Handbook” and “Companion” to Private Galleries, her zsthetic 
“ Essays,” ‘ Early Italian Painters,” ‘ Spanish School of Painters,” 
“Washington Allston,” &c., &c, In her “ Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.” she has, says Christopher North, “ nought extenuated nor 
set down aught in malice,” when speaking of the frail and vicious; and 
her own clear spirit kindles over the record of their lives, who, in the 
polluted air of that court, spite of all trials and temptations, preserved 
without flaw or stain the jewel of their souls, their virtue.t ‘ Social 
Life in Germany” comprises able translations of the acted dramas of the 
Princess Amelia of Saxony—rendered with spirit and grace, and com- 
mented on with unfailing tact and intelligence. 

The ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art” series, including “‘ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,” is a worthy contribution to so important a theme by 
one who, if she has not much sympathy with modern imitations of me- 
dizeval art, can still less sympathise with that ‘narrow puritanical 
jealousy which holds the monuments of a real and earnest faith in con- 
tempt.”’ In this field is finely displayed her remarkable critical prowess— 
her faculty of genial, pictorial exposition—her enthusiasm, which yet dis- 
criminates when at summer-heat—her judicial temperateness, which so 
happily avoids whatever is captious. Of the subjects composing this in- 
teresting series, we select, for such hasty notice as may be available here, 
the section devoted to “‘ Legends of the Madonna.” 

One of Hawthorne’s pensive people is made to say, “I have always 
envied the Catholics their faith in that sweet, sacred Virgin Mother, who 
stands between them and the Deity, intercepting somewhat of his awful 
splendour, but permitting his love to stream upon the worshipper more 
intelligibly to human comprehension through the medium of a woman’s 
tenderness.” This is the sentiment of a much-meditating man, who 
declares he had never found it possible to suffer a bearded priest so near 
his heart and conscience as to do him any spiritual good, but who recog- 





* Memoirs of W. E. Channing. t Noctes Amb., No. 47 (1829). 
t Ibid. No. 59 (1831). 
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nises in woman the religious feeling in a quite other aspect, in its utmost 
depth and purity, “refined from that gross, intellectual alloy with which 
every masculine theologist—save only One, who merely veiled himself in 
mortal and masculine shape, but was, in truth, divine—has been prone to 
mingle it.” A writer who had composed such a work as the ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics of Woman,” and such another as “ Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
was right aptly qualified to undertake such a third as “ Legends of the 
Madonna.”’ 

“T could never,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ hear the Ave-Mary bell 
without an elevation,* or think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred 
in one circumstance, for me to err in all—that is, in silence, and dumb 
contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed their devotions to her, I 
offered mine to God”—a practice worthy of the devout philosopher (for 
such was the author of “ Religio Medici’), who, stanch Protestant as he 
was, could dispense with his hat at the sight of a cross or crucifix, and 
weep abundantly at a solemn procession, while his ** consorts, blind with 
opposition and prejudice, fell into an excess of scorn and laughter.”+ In 
such a matter, antipodean as we are to Rome, we would rather err with 
Sir Thomas (not the sort of man to fall in with “ vulgar errors’’), than be 
in rigid right (without curve or flexibility in its Protestant spine) with 
the over-righteous. Wordsworth, too, we can quote on the same side : 

Yet some I ween, 
Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mix’d and reconcil’d in thee, 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 
Of high with low, celestial with terrene.t 


Even so extreme a dissentient from aught that is Romish in faith or 
practice as Mr. W. J. Fox, the free-thinking member for Oldham, has 
emphatically pronounced the very worship of the Madonna to be “ this 
least objectionable of all idolatries,” the ‘ most ing and, in its ten- 
dencies, most useful of all superstitions.”§ Now, Mrs. Jameson is no rash 
zealot in anything she handles—critical, theological, or zsthetical. Be it 
true or not, that the way to Rome is through Geneva, she, at least, 
abides at a salubrious distance from both. So far is she from blindly 
venerating every phase of Madonna art, that she sees fit to ask for the 
generous “construction of those to whom every aspect of the subject is 
sacred—alleging that, in her investigations, she. had had to ascend most 
perilous heights, and to dive into terribly obscure depths; and that 
although not for worlds would she be guilty of a scoffing allusion to any 
belief, or any object hallowed by sincere and earnest hearts, yet was it 
not possible for her to write in a tone of acquiescence, where her feeling 
and opinion were shocked. On the other hand, she stands up womanfully 
for what there is of elevating and refining influence, or of historical and 
ecclesiastical value, in Madonna portraiture. She holds that if, in the old 
times, it was a species of idolatry to regard these beautiful representations 
as endued with a specific sanctity and power; so, in these days, it is a 








* Some MSS. read Oraison. 
t Ecclesiastical Sonnets, No. 25. 
§ See (or, if you are jealous of your orthodoxy, do not see) Fox on “The 


Religious Ideas.” 1849 


T Religio Medici, i. § 3. 
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sort of atheism to look upon them reckless of their significance, regard- 
less of the influences through which they were produced, without acknow- 
ledgment of the mind which called them into being, without reference to 
the intention of the artist in his own creation. She acknowledges that 
the Madonna and Child is a subject so consecrated by its antiquity, so 
hallowed by its profound import, so endeared by its associations with the 
softest and deepest of our human sympathies, that the mind has never 
wearied of its repetition, nor the eye become satiated with its beauty. 
Those, she affirms, who refuse to give it the honour due to a religious 
representation, yet regard it with a tender, half-unwilling homage; and 
when the glorified type of what is purest, loftiest, holiest in womanhood, 
stands before us, arrayed in all the majesty and beauty that accomplished 
Art, inspired by faith and love, could lend her, and bearing her divine 
Son, rather enthroned than sustained on her maternal bosom, “we look, 
and the heart is in heaven!” and it is difficult, very difficult, to refrain 
from an Ora pro Nobis. 

And where, amid the varieties and successive presentments of Art, does 
she find the “highest, holiest impersonation’”’ of this glorious type of 
womanhood ? She reviews the separate schools, and points out their dis- 
tinctive features—the stern, awful quietude of the old Mosaics—the hard 
lifelessness of the degenerate Greek—the pensive sentiment of the Siena, 
and stately elegance of the Florentine Madonnas—the intellectual 
Milanese, with their large foreheads and thoughtful eyes—the tender, 
refined mysticism of the Umbrian—the sumptuous loveliness of the Vene- 
tian—the quaint characteristic simplicity of the early German—the 
intense life-like feeling of the Spanish—the prosaic, portrait-like nature 
of the Flemish schools; and so on. The realisation of Mrs. Jameson’s 
ideal she finds not in the mere woman, nor yet in the mere idol: not in 
** those lovely creations which awaken a sympathetic throb of tenderness; 
nor in those stern, motionless types, which embody a dogma; not in the 
classic features of marble goddesses, borrowed as models; nor in the 
painted images which stare upon us from tawdry altars in flaxen wigs 
and embroidered petticoats.” For anything of the latter class she has 
a proper w/timatum of contempt, artistic and religious both. Nor is she 
very tolerant of that seventeenth century school, from whose studies every 
trace of the mystical and solemn conception of antiquity gradually dis- 
appeared, till, for the majestic ideal of womanhood was substituted merely 
inane prettiness, or rustic, or even meretricious grace, the borrowed 
charms of some earthly exemplar—and thus in depicting the “ Mourning 
Mother,” the sentiment of beauty was allowed to predominate over that 
of the mother’s agony—“ and I have seen,” she says, “ the sublime 
Mater Dolorosa transformed into a merely beautiful and youthful maiden, 
with such an air of sentimental grief as might serve for the loss of a 
sparrow.” Once then, and once only, has Mrs. Jameson seen realised her 
own ideal—in Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto—in which she recognises 
the transfigured woman, at once completely human and divine, an ab- 
straction of power, purity, and love, poised on the empurpled air, and 
requiring no other support; looking out, with her melancholy, loving 
mouth, her slightly-dilated, sibylline eyes, quite through the universe, to 
the end and consummation of all things—sad as if she beheld afar off the 
visionary sword that was to reach her heart through Him, now resting 
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as enthroned on that heart; yet already exalted through the homage of 
the redeemed generations who were to salute her as blessed.* But it is 
refreshing to follow Mrs. Jameson in her genial criticism of other pain- 
ters, at once enthusiastic and discriminating; and indeed she purposely 
sets aside, in a great measure, individual preferences, and all predilections 
for particular schools and particular periods of Art. A few pointed words 
serve to hint her estimate of the several examples under review—the 
dignified severity of the Virgins of Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi’s chaste 
simplicity, and Fra Bartolomeo’st noble tenderness—the imposing majesty 
of the true Caracci style — the Asiatic magnificence of Paul Veronese, 
Titian’s truth to nature combined with Elysian grace, and the natural 
affectionate sentiments pervading the Venetian school—the soft, yet joy- 
ful maternal feeling portrayed so well by Correggio — Albert Durer’s 
homely domesticity and fertile faney—the sumptuous and picturesque 
treatment of “that rare and fascinating artist,” Giorgione—Guido’s 
grand but mannered style—the purity and simplicity of Bellini, whose 
every Madonna is “ pensive, sedate, and sweet”—the homely, vigorous 
truth and consummate delicacy in detail of Holbein’s happiest efforts— 
Murillo, par excellence the painter of the Conception, and embodying 
spotless grace, ethereal refinement, benignity, repose, ‘the very apotheosis 
of womanhood”—Michael Angelo, so good, so religious, yet deficient in 
humility and sympathy, semi-pagan in some of his imaginations, and 
sometimes most un-Christian in his conception of Christ—and Rubens, 
with his scenic effect and dramatic movement, his portraiture of coarse 
hearty life and domestic affectionate expression, and his occasionally 
daring bad taste. An edifying chapter might be devoted to an exposi- 
tion of “ bad taste” in the history of Madonna Art—a few illustrations 
of which Mrs. Jameson alludes to; Caravaggio’s Death of the Virgin 
for instance, pronounced wonderful for its intense natural expression, 
and in the same degree grotesque from its impropriety{—Andrea del 
Sarto’s habit of depicting the features of his handsome, but vulgar and 
infamous wife (Lucrezia) in every Madonna he painted—and indeed the 
introduction at all of historical personages into devotional subjects, espe- 
cially when the models were notoriously worthless.§ More amusing are 
such conceits as the introduction of the court-dwarf and the court-fool in 
the train of the adoring Magi, themselves booted and spurred—the 
swollen-cheeked bagpiper in Caracci’s Nativity—St. John carrying two 
puppies in the lappets of his coat, and the dog leaping up to him (in 
Salimbeni’s Holy Family)—the maliciously significant presence of a cat 








* Legends of the Madonna, p. 44. 

+ All these three Florentine artists were the disciples and admirers of Savana- 
rola, who distinguished himself inter alia periculosa by thundering against the 
offensive adornments of the Madonna, as encouraged by the Medici family. An 
interesting passage in Mrs. Jameson’s Introduction relates to this procedure of 
Savanarola, and his influence on the greatest Florentine artists of his time. 

t Mrs. Jameson quotes, without demur, the saying that ‘Caravaggio always 
painted like a ruffian because he was a ruffian.” 

§ As in one of the frescoes in the Vatican, where Giulia Farnese appears in the 
character of the Madonna, and Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) kneels at her feet as 


a votary. 
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and dog in the very fire-front of the Marriage at Cana, by Luini—the 
Spanish fancy for seating the Virgin under a tree, in guise of an Arca- 
dian pastorella, in a broad-brimmed hat, a crook in her hand, and in the 
act of feeding her flock with the mystical roses, &c. The vagaries of 
symbolism in certain stages of the Art are quite infinite and nondescript. 

If this graceful, tasteful book exhausts not the subject it illustrates, 
’tis because the subject is simply inexhaustible. As, indeed, Raphael 
saw and said. For, when his friend, Mare Antonio, discovered him (we 
give Mr. Curtis’s* version of the story) engaged upon the Sistine picture, 
and exclaimed—“ Cospetto! another Madonna?” Raphael gravely an- 
swered, “ Amico mio, were all artists to paint her portrait for ever, they 
could never exhaust her beauty.” And on Raphael's principle the prac- 
tice of Art in Christendom has been founded. 

By the time this paper is in print, the concluding volume of this 
“ Sacred and Legendary” series will probably be before the public. ‘To 
it, as to aught besides from the same authority, we look with unsated 


appetite. 





CHRONICLES OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
Part IV. 


I, 


Cuar_Les Howarp had left Calcutta with high-raised expectations of 
happiness—he returned to it a disappointed, almost heartbroken man. 
His vision of married love had been dispelled, and though he still treated 
Fanny with every outward mark of attention, she knew that her empire 
over his affection had ceased—that he had never forgotten, nor forgiven, 
that last miserable evening at St. Bennett’s. Hers was not a temper to 
try, with gentle patience, to win back his love ; or, by tender kindness, 
to “4 away the memory of the disgraceful part she had acted. Had 
she done so, with a temper so affectionate, so forgiving, as Charles 
Howard’s, she might, in time, have succeeded ; and the little girl too, 
who was now born to them, might have proved a bond—an olive branch, 
indeed, between them. But no! she had never loved her husband ; she 
eared neither for his happiness nor for that of his child. She saw the 
father’s fondness for the infant, and, though feeling no affection for him, 
she soon regarded it as a troublesome rival, a something which made 
herself of less consequence—and she had ever a great regard for her own 
importance. Mary Smith at first shared Captain Howard’s interest in 
her child, and indeed took an opportunity of soliciting Mrs. Howard to 
allow her to take charge of it. “ You can easily get another waiting- 
maid,” she said, “ and I will take care of the baby—such care that you 
shall never know a moment’s anxiety about her. Do, do let me, my dear 


Mrs. Howard !” she cried, clasping her hands imploringly. “ Oh, do 





* See the dedication prefixed to the “ Wanderer in Syria.” 
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not refuse me! I shall, perhaps, not grieve so much about my own little 
Willie’s cruel death if you will let me love this child.” 

‘“* How dare you ?” exclaimed Mrs. Howard—* how dare you speak of 
your base-born child to me, and propose to love my child instead? I 
must insist upon it that I hear no more of this nonsense. Captain 
Howard is absurd enough—you are not w anted to spoil it too.” 

*‘ It is better so, it is better 80,’ ’ said Mary Smith; “ I was wrong.” 

That night, when “ alone again with her own thoughts,” she whispered 
to herself, “ I am glad of it—I might, perhaps, have forgiven her, if she 
would have allowed that. My Willie! my own little Willie! I might, 
perhaps, have even forgiven your death! But she will not let my heart 
be softened to her or hers.” And, from that day, Mary Smith never 
evinced any affection for the little girl, nor paid it any of those attentions 
which young women love to shower on children, but she continued to 
show as much deference to her mistress as at first. 

By his old acquaintances in Calcutta, the change on Captain Howard 
was soon commonly remarked. Among the rest, Fanny’s sisters observed 
it, and Louisa, now Mrs. Colman, named the subject, with a hint that 
she feared all was not right; but Fanny laughed at her, and said: 

‘TI always told you that we should make a very fashionable couple 
one day. We need not all live like turtle doves, you know.” 

Captain Howard’s house soon became the resort of the idle and 
fashionable in Calcutta. Mrs. Howard, its dashing mistress, eagerly 
entered into all the expensive amusements of the place, and gaiety suc- 
ceeded gaiety, as though life itself had been intended for one long 
holiday, with nothing but the pursuit of amusement and pleasure to 
occupy the holiday keepers., If Mrs. Howard felt weariness and dis- 
content amid these glittering scenes, she did not suffer them to appear ; 
and, on looking at her, radiant with youth, health, and beauty, a sus- 
picion that all was hollow beneath would scarcely have entered the 
thoughts of a casual observer. Mary Smith knew better than any one 
what was the true state of the case: she saw the graceful dancer in 
repose, she heard the voice of the syren when none were near to be 
enchanted with its music; but she was silent, and few, very few, detected 
the cheat. The fashionable Mrs. Howard, the beautiful, the elegant, 
the accomplished Mrs. Howard, was admired and followed everywhere— 
but loved nowhere. She and her husband seldom met; he occupied 
himself in the duties of his profession, and spent his leisure hours either 
in his study, or in the nursery with his child; but was seldom seen in 
his own house, except when a large party made it necessary, for the sake 
of appearances, | that he should be present. In the midst of all this, 
however, Fanny’s conduct was perfectly correct; not a single blot was 
cast upon her fair fame, and on that point her husband had no fear. So 
when, after about a year of this heartless life, he was called on duty for 
some time into the interior, he left home w itheut a misgiving—without, 
except for his child, a single regret; and taking as kind a leave as he 
could of his wife, and embracing his little girl with all the warmth of his 
loving heart, he bade adieu to Calcutta. 

For a short time after his departure Mrs. Howard remained more 
secluded than had been her wont, for she lived for the world, and valued 
its opinions; and though her conduct was never controlled by principle, 
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et where her passions did not interfere, she acted on calculation as to 
what would best secure her position in that world which she valued. In 
addition to the calculated effect of a short retirement, Fanny really 
suffered from some indisposition, and as she remained in her own rovum, 
almost entirely alone, and depressed in spirits by her slight illness, she 
looked back on the irrecoverable past with something approaching a 
feeling of repentance. “1 will be different for the future,” she thought 
— I will try to win back my husband’s love. He loved me once, and 
it surely cannot be difficult for me to make him do so again.” She 
sent for her child, but was too unwell to bear its restless and incessant 
prattle. ‘* Take her away for the time,” she said; ‘‘ when I am better, 
she shall come again to her mamma.” 

These were the feelings of the sick room. Fanny’s indisposition soon 
passed away, and she grew weary of confinement, and of good resolu- 
tions, which, formed as they had been, in her own strength, and without 
one thought of Him, who alone could make them of any avail, were as 
sure to wither as the frail plant which, unwatered and untended, is placed 
where the dew and the rain from heaven can never reach it. 

An invitation was at length accepted, and, looking somewhat languid, 
Mrs. Howard reappeared in society. In the course of the evening she 
was induced to sing; her strength was not yet sufficiently recovered to 
allow of her attempting any of the brilliant music in which she excelled, 
but never had her voice sounded more exquisite than now, as, accom- 
panying herself on the harp, she sung a simple melody, which she had 
learned long ago, and which had once been a great favourite of Robert 
Sinclair’s; for there was a softness in her tone, a tenderness in her 
expression, which did not always add to the charm of her singing. As 
she ceased, she raised her eyes smilingly, in return for the plaudits which 
her admiring audience poured forth, and they met the glance of —Robert 
Sinclair! In an instant her heart gave one convulsive bound, and then 
seemed as if it had stopped for ever; the room and all the people swam 
around her, she heard a buzzing, rushing sound in her ears, she gasped 
for breath, and, in attempting to rise hurriedly, fell back fainting into the 
arms of those who were nearest. There was, of course, ail the commo- 
tion usual on such occasions; but Sir Robert Sinclair took no part in it 
—he kept silently in the background, and no one dreamt (for Fanny’s 
sisters were not present) that he had been, in any way, the cause of 
Mrs. Howard’s sudden attack—the heat of the room, and her recent 
indisposition, seeming quite sufficient to account for it. 

As soon as she had somewhat recovered, Fanny returned home, and in 
the solitude of her own apartment gave herself up to anxious speculation. 
‘** How came he there? Why came he there?” she asked herself; aud 
she tried to recollect the expression of those eyes which had been so 
intently gazing at her when she looked up—but in vain. She could not 
recollect it, she had not had time to read it, she only knew that it had 
been a fixed and eager gaze. ‘* And how shall we meet?” she said. 
*‘ Will it be as strangers?” And, sighing sadly, she unlocked her casket, 
and from its secret repository drew forth the miniature which she had 
contemplated so earnestly on the night before her marriage. Poor 
Charles Howard! and all regard for his happiness were again forgotten ! 
Fanny could not read the expression which her former lover’s eyes had 
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borne when she saw them so unexpectedly in the room. Could she have 
seen them after the party broke up, she would have started in dismay 
and wonder. There was triumph in them, and hate, and yet a mingling 
of admiration. Sinclair remained long in silent reverie that night, 
before seeking his bed: what his thoughts were it might not be easy 
accurately to define; but, alas! the blight caused by the unexpected 
disappointment and mortification so heartlessly inflicted by Fanny, toge- 
ther with the dissipations of Paris and other gay capitals, had sadly 
altered the character of what had once been a noble and right-feeling 
mind. 

It was not long before Mrs. Howard and Sir Robert Sinclair met, and 
renewed their acquaintance. A mutual friend had proposed to introduce 
them; but the gentleman said frankly, and rather gaily, “Oh, we are 
old hiends, though this is the first time that I have spoken to Fanny 
Somerville as Mrs. Howard.” Fanny could not help feeling somewhat 
disappointed at the light, careless tone in which the words were spoken. 

Soon a new and bitter mortification arose—the world gave Sir Robert 
Sinclair to Miss Crewe, who was still unmarried; and when Fanny 
returned from balls and parties, it was generally to pour into the patient 
ear of Mary Smith—for a woman, however proud, must in some degree 
have her confidante—her vexation at seeing’ him devote himself so much 
to that young lady, the hated rival, to aunoy whom she had, in some 
measure, resolved on what prov ed to be her own self. sacrifice. 

‘* My dear Miss Fanny,” Mary would say, “ it is nothing to you now. 
You cannot marry Sir Robert, and why should you care ‘who is to be 
Lady Sinclair ?” 

“ T know as well as you do that I cannot marry Sir Robert,” she 
would reply ; “ but I do care about his marrying that Miss Crewe—nor 
shall he do so, if I can prevent it.” 

“ Take care, Miss Fanny, what you do to prevent it ; perhaps you 
may go too far. But, to be sure, there can be no more harm in your 
speaking to an old friend like Sir Robert, than there was in Captain 
Howard's being so much with Miss Selby.” 

‘** You need not fear me, Mary,” Mrs. Howard would say, with a 
haughty curve of her fine throat. ‘I will make Robert Sinclair feel the 
difference between his old love and his new, and when he does so, I will 
go no further. My pride will keep me from going too far.” 

Accordingly, Fanny did her utmost to divert. the attention of her 
former lover from Miss Crewe to herself; and her task was, in this in- 
stance, an easy one, for she had but to let a little of the attachment 
which she really felt for him be apparent ; and she was met, more than 
willingly, by the gentleman himself. By degrees, Miss Crewe was de- 
serted, and Sir Robert Sinclair became a constant attendant on Mrs. 
Howard: at home, abroad, everywhere he was her shadow. She tri- 
umphed over Miss Crewe once more—but the triumph was not without 
serious injury to herself. ‘The world around her first hinted and whispered, 
then spoke aloud, and shouted “ Shame on her!”—but she turned from its 
warning whisperings i in scorn—she replied to its loud reproaches with 
defiance. Her sisters begged her, almost with tears, for her own, for 
her child’s sake to give up this dangerous intimacy at once for ever: 
she answered all these entreaties with rage and indignation. 
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Time passed on, and each successive day showed that the pride on 
which Fanny had relied would prove but a frail support: indeed, that 
very pride, from its preventing her listening to the advice and warnings 
of her friends, was actually an enemy in the camp. Robert Sinclair had, 
of late, become an adept in these matters—he saw his advantage, and 
prosecuted it by all those arts which he well knew how to use. In Mary 
Smith he had a most useful, though unobtrusive auxiliary ; as matters 
grew serious, there was not an entire and direct confidence between her 
and her infatuated mistress, but there was soon a tacit understanding 
that she could be trusted with notes and messages, which it might be 
dangerous to confide to another. One thing was especially remarkable 
in her guarded conduct, which was, that she steadily refused all gifts from 
both parties : but she spared no effort to keep them from observation, 
and was very soon an indispensable agent in their clandestine inter- 
course. 

Fanny’s sisters at length became very seriously alarmed, but Major 
Ponsonby and Mr. Colman happened to be both absent, and they knew 
not how to act. Asa last resource, Louisa wrote to Captain Howard, 
entreating his return. He obeyed as early as possible, but came only to 
find his home deserted, and to hear from the weeping Louisa, that Fanny 
had fled with Sir Robert Sinclair. Mary Smith had also disappeared, 
and of course it was concluded that she had gone to England with her 
mistress. 

Poor Charles said very little when the tale was told him of his wife’s 
heartless treatment, both of himself and of her former lover. Still, he 
could not but reproach her sisters for their silence. ‘ Why,” he said to 
Louisa, “ why did you not come forward to save us all? How could you 
see all this, and not say one word of warning ?” 

“T was indeed wrong,” said Louisa, “and bitterly do I repent it 
now.” 

** Now it is too late,” he replied; “my happiness is destroyed, and 
your wretched sister is ruined for ever.”’ 

In a very short time, Charles, having with him his little girl and a 
nurse to attend her, was once more on his way to Europe, with the in- 
tention of tracing the fugitives, and seeking that redress which the 
customs of the world prescribed. Yet often, on the passage—especially 
when he walked the quiet deck, on the glorious evenings of the tropics, 
when the lofty snow-white canvas was stilled by the gentle breeze, and 
the moon shed her glistening pathway on the sea—or when he leaned 
over the side on the dark nights, when the wind blew fresh and free, and 
watched the waves when they curled back glittering, as with myriads of 
fire-flies, from the rushing bows, like those spirits whose brightness 
is unknown until called forth by the rude shocks of adversity—often at 
such times would the revenge which he contemplated, and the fear of 
what the world would say, seem both wicked and contemptible in his 
eyes, and the image of Eleanor Selby, and home, and peace, and hap- 
— would float in dim visions of hope gently and soothingly over his 
eart. ‘Then, when he retired to his cabin, he would half resolve to 
content himself with such redress as he might seek for from the laws 
both of God and of man, and would lay himself down and sleep calmly 


and in peace. 
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After a passage of nearly four months the ship arrived in London, 
and there Charles received information that the fugitives were in France. 
He at once made arrangements for following them: “ She has deserved 
nothing at my hands,” he said to himself, “but I will not altogether 
desert her. I too, perhaps, have been somewhat to blame in this unfor- 
tunate affair. I married, not a woman whose mind and principles had 
satisfied my judgment, but one whose beauty and apparent preference 
for myself had fascinated my imagination, and flattered my vanity ; and 
when, as her husband, I became disgusted with her proud, unbridled 
temper, perhaps I did not do as much as I might have done to win her 
affection, or to alter her character. No, I will not give her up entirely: 
she will soon be cast upon the stream, for the man she is with can neither 
respect nor love her, and will soon weary of her society. I will, in that 
case, offer her the means of returning from the evil of her way, and will 
allow her sufficient to keep her in comfort ; but I will take immediate 
steps to break the legal tie which binds us—the name which she has dis- 
honoured, she shall not continue to bear. For the rest, I will be guided 
by circumstances. I cannot write poor Eleanor the tale of sin,” he went 
on ruminating. “ I will first find out what has become of the miserable 
woman, and then I will take my poor child to my early home, and beg 
Mrs. Selby to be a mother to her, as she once was to me.” And then, 
again, a pleasant, half-formed vision came, to warm his heart with some- 
thing like hope for the future. 

In pursuance of this intention, Charles immediately called on his 
solicitor, and gave him directions for taking the steps on which he had 
resolved; and in the mean while he himself, with his little girl, proceeded 
directly to Paris, where he fully expected to find those whom he sought. 
But all his inquiries, guardedly though anxiously made, on his arrival, 
convinced him that they were not there, and he could find no certain 
clue whatever to guide him as to the course which he should pursue. 
Some vague rumours, however, induced him to proceed to Cherbourg; 
but there he was equally unsuccessful, and remained quite uncertain as to 
what measures he should,adopt. One day, as he was walking on the 
quay, his attention was attracted by a schooner with English colours 
flying, and looking at the stern, he read Dolly Pentreath, of Port 
Allan. Now Port Allan, a small seaport on the north-west coast of 
Cornwall, was but sixteen miles from St. Bennett’s, and the name looked 
to poor Charles like a glimpse of home; so he went ‘on board the vessel, 
and entered into conversation with the master. The latter, a sturdy, 
plain-spoken, good-humoured man, told him that he had nearly got in 
his cargo, and intended leaving for home in the course of a day or two ; 
and on Charles’s telling him that he knew Port Allan and the neighbour- 
hood, he soon entered eagerly, and somewhat proudly—as people from 
small towns generally do—on the condition of his native place. 

“You know, sir,” he said, “ Port Allan is always very gay in the 
summer months. People can’t help admiring and coming to enjoy our 
beautiful beach, the great caverns as big as churches, and the high cliffs, 
not to mention the view of the sea, which I think, sir, seems necessary 
to English people, and especially to Cornish folks, gentle and simple; the 
poor souls that are forced to live inland soon get tired of their woods, 
their rivers, and their green fields, and pant and pine for the sea, like fish 
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out of water. Well, sir, as I was saying, all the season the lodgings at Port 
Allan have been crammed full, though now, as it is getting late, a good 
many have gone back to their own homes. But the day before I sailed, 
or the day I saiied—I forget which it was—my missus (7. e. wife) told 
me that some lodgers had taken Mrs. Sparnell’s rooms, there by the road 
leading down to the quay; the best lodgings they are in the place, too, 
sir; they are right on the edge of the cliff, and have a beautiful view of 
the sea and the basin. It was a widow lady, and her daughter, she said 
Let—me—see! What was their name?” he continued, scratching 
his head thoughtfully. ‘I did hear, but I’ve got the worst memory! 
Seb—Sed—Sedly ? No, it wasn’t Sedly. Something like it, though, 
too. Dear me! I’ve got the worst memory !” 

“Tt wasn’t Selby, was it?” said Charles. 

“ That’s it!” shouted the other, slapping his thigh triumphantly ; 
‘‘ Selby’s the name—Mrs. and Miss Selby. Selby! that’s it.” 

“Where are they from ?” inquired Charles, eagerly. 

“ From St. Bennett’s,” replied the master. ‘1 heerd the women gos- 
siping about them, as they do about most things that don’t concern them; 
and I heerd them saying that the mother was a great fortune, or the 
daughter was a great fortune, or had been a great fortune, or would be a 
great fortune, or something—I forget what it was exactly ; but, dear me! 
I have got the worst memory !” 

Charles smiled at the idea of Mrs. Selby, or Nelly, being called “ great 
fortunes ;” but in the hope that the ladies named were his own old friends, 
and as, at all events, Port Allan was but a short distance from St. Ben- 
nett’s, the thought struck him, as he walked back to the hotel, that he 
would arrange with the captain of the Dolly Pentreath for a passage 
back with him, and confide his child at once to Mrs. Selby’s protection. 

“It is no use for me to stay here,” he said to himself ; “I can discover 
no traces of those whom I seek, and perhaps it is as well that I have not 
found them. My gentle Nelly would shrink with horror from me, coming 
with the curse of blood-guiltiness upon my brow, but now ” and the 
thought of going home to those he loved brought a smile to his lips, and 
a feeling of joy to his heart, more bright and happy than they had known 
for many a day. 

An arrangement with the master of the schooner was easily made ; 
and as the vessel left the harbour, and leaned over with the favouring. 
breeze, Charles said, half aloud, 

“Nelly! dear Nelly! will you pity and console the dishonoured 
Charlie Howard, and receive his child for his sake ?” 








II. 


MEANWHILE, matters had gone. on prosperously with Mrs. Selby. 
The elder Barfoots, who had been under her care, had, of course, been 
withdrawn from school, but their places had been filled, through Dr. 
Barfoot’s interest, by other pupils ; and Eleanor, who had worked inde- 
fatigably to supply the unavoidable deficiencies in her education which 
her blindness had produced, one day proposed to her mother to open a 
larger establishment. ‘‘ Jane,” she said, ‘‘ has grown too old to work, and 
now that we have to keep an additional servant, we must, if possible, in- 
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crease our means by adding to our number of pupils. I only regret the 
necessity there will be for leaving our dear little cottage.” 

Some conversation ensued on the subject, and, at last, Mrs. Selby 
said : 

** T believe you are right, Eleanor; I really think we might, with ad- 
vantage, open a larger school—unless,’ ’ she added, gently, “ you should 
change your mind, Nelly, and accept the offer of young Barfoot.” 

“* Mamma,” said Nelly, with evident emotion, ‘“ do not name that 
again. I will work for you cheerfully and gladly, as you have worked 
for me; but I cannot, even tor your sake—and | would indeed do almost 
any thing for you—I cannot marry one whom, however much I esteem 
and like him, I do not love.” 

“ Nor do I desire it, Nelly,” replied Mrs. Selby ; “ but Dr. Barfoot’s 
nephew is such an oneciians young man, and so pious a minister, that I 
cannot help a /eetle regretting that your refusal is so decided.”’ 

“ We cannot love, T suppose, when we please, and where we please, 
mamma,” said Eleanor, smiling; “ I trust young Barfoot will seek a 
more willing bride, and we will live together, dear mamma, as we have 
done always.” 

Charles Howard was seldom mentioned now—such restraint had Mrs. 
Howard’s coarse and unmerited charge caused on that once favourite 
theme. Did Eleanor forget him ?—Her mother greatly feared she 
did not. 

On the evening after the determination to enlarge their school had 
been come to, Mrs. Selby and Eleanor were sitting in their little parlour, 
sewing. Neither spoke much, but they sat silent, and plying their 
fingers mechanically, for the prospect which they had been discussing of 
a chenge i in their mode of life, had made them th oughtful, and somewhat 
sad. Mrs. Selby feared the change, and dread of a failure, which to 
them would be ruin, depressed her spirits; while Nelly felt sorrowful at 
the thought of leaving what had so long been their quiet happy home, 
and more than half repented that she had ever broached the subject. 

Suddenly they were aroused from their reverie by that quick, sharp 

signal, ev erywhere so well known, and everywhere of such peculiar im- 
portance to a quiet family—the postman’s knock; and presently old Jane 
entered, with a very slow step, and a very long face, holding by the very 
tips of her fingers, as if she were afraid of it—a letter, the ‘outside of 
which she was examining endways and sideways, before and behind, up- 
side-down and downside-up, close to her eyes, and at arm’s length, and 
in every conceivable way : 

‘ I’m afeard there’s something the matter, Miss Eleanor,” shie said, at 
last ; ** here’s a letter for you, written on black-edged paper, and with a 
black seal.” 

“‘ Give it me quickly, Jane!” cried Eleanor, starting up, and turning 
very | pale. ‘ Why, it’s from Mrs. Burrow, mamma!” ‘she added, draw- 
ing a long breath as the well-known handwriting of the direction met her 

eyes. ‘* Whom can she have lost, I wonder?” 

As she spoke, she broke the seal and read a line or two, looked up at 
her mother with an expression of amazement and consternation, read a bit 
further, and burst into tears. 

“‘ What is the matter, Eleanor?” cried Mrs. Selby. 
Dec.—vou. XCIX. NO. CCCXCVI. 21 
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‘* What is the matter, Miss Nelly?” said poor old Jane, who had lin- 
gered in the room, and was trembling violently ; and, clasping her hands 
together, she whispered, “Is Master Charlie dead ?” 

‘No, no!” replied Eleanor. ‘“ Read the strange letter, mamma, and 
tell me whether you think it is real, or some cruel mockery.” 

Mrs. Selby read the letter with more composure than her daughter, 
but still the trembling hand showed that she too was much agitated, and 
it was some little time before either could quite understand, or impart to 
Jane its unexpected contents. The letter ran thus: 


“My pear ELeanor,—I can fancy how surprised you will be (and I 
cannot help hoping how sorry you will be too) when you read that your 
rough and queer, but kindly-disposed old friend, Grace Burrow, has 
passed away from among the living! Yes, dear Nelly, when you receive 
this letter, the hand that is now writing it will be cold in death! I have 
arranged with a friend that as soon as the spirit shall have taken its flight 
from this worn out tabernacle she shall forward to you this letter, that 
you may first receive the intelligence which it contains from no hand but 
my own; and when you read it I hope you will remember me with that 
affection which the parting soul so naturally covets from those whom it 
has loved on earth. 

“T have never, my dear Eleanor, given you the slightest reason to 
suppose that I intended making you my heiress ; but such has, neverthe- 
less, been my determination for many years. My reasons for thus con- 
cealing it from you were, partly, that I desired you to love me with dis- 
interested affection (and in this, I believe, I have not been disappointed), 
and, partly, because a young woman brought up in the expectation of 
riches is seldom fit to go through the world—which, indeed, she is never 
permitted to see in its own real aspect. You and your mother have had 
a long struggle, and have borne yourselves nobly through it. You have 
learnt the true value of money, and will use it properly—better, perhaps, 
than I have done, to whom, I fear, it has been in some measure a 
stumbling-block. But I humbly trust that God will forgive me that and 
all other sins. 

“You will not be left encumbered with large houses and great establish- 
ments. My little humble cottage and its old-world furniture I give, with 
an annuity of fifty pounds, to my old servant, Sarah, who has lived with 
me more than forty years; you will not, I know, grudge her this, neither 
will you grudge to your mother a settlement of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year for her life, which I leave her because I do not think it 
right that a parent should be entirely dependent on a child. I have had 
thoughts of directing in my will that you should not enter on matrimony 
until you are past thirty; but will content myself with begging you not 
to marry until you are at least twenty-five ; no girl knows her own mind 
before then. 

‘* And now, dear Eleanor, to prevent any unpleasant doubts, I shall 
add that my late husband’s family are fully aware of my intention with 
regard to the disposal of my property. They have all plenty of money 
of their own, and what I have thought it right to give any of them, [ 
have given in my lifetime, and by that arrangement have saved a good 
sum in legacy duty. The property remaining to you, landed and in the 
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funds, will give you altogether more than three thousand a year—a very 
pretty fortune for any young lady. 

«‘ And now, my dear Eleanor, farewell—in this world—for ever! That 
God may bless to you the riches I leave you, and teach you to make such 
use of them that, when your time comes, He may say, ‘ Well done thou 
good and faithful servant! Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ is the 
last prayer of ‘‘ Your true friend, 

‘Grace Berrow. 


“‘P.S.—The last time I saw you I was much pleased with the style of 


your dress ; it was plain and neat, quiet and ladylike. Don’t let the un- 
expected possession of riches tempt you into finery. I hate feathers and 
flowers—tflounces and furbelows! And, besides, you would not look half 


so well. “G; x 


It may be easily imagined how often, and with what feelings, this long 
letter, so unexpected and so characteristic, was read, re-read, discussed, 
cried over, doubted, and believed. Mrs. Selby sent for her old friends, 
Dr. Barfoot and Mr. Cooch, and showed it to them, begging them, how- 
ever, to say nothing about the matter as yet to any one else. Both 
warmly congratulated Eleanor on her good fortune, the reality of which 
neither of them doubted—and, indeed, it was soon officially confirmed by 
a letter from the late Mrs. Burrow’s attorney, who wrote to the same 
effect, and begged that Miss Selby would communicate with him without 
delay. Every direction, he said, had been left, and provision made for 
the funeral, which, however, would not take place until it was known 
whether Mrs. and Miss Selby would attend. This they instantly decided 
on doing, and before a whisper of their change of fortune was heard in 
St. Bennett’s, the widow and her daughter were on their way to the 
county in which Mrs. Burrow had resided. 

Before they had reached ,their journey’s end, however, St. Bennett’s 
rang with the news that Eleanor Selby was a great heiress ; and conjec- 
tures as to where she would live, and how she would live, and, above all, 
whom she would marry, were bandied about from one to the other; and 
answers were returned—positive, imaginative, confidential, communica- 
tive, significant, sagacious, and, indeed, of almost as many kinds as there 
were inhabitants in the place. St. Bennett's was in a perfect ferment ; 
the sensation was immense. On only two occasions before, since the 
town had been a town, had there been anything to be compared to it ; and 
they were, first, when the new market-house was opened, and, second, 
when the streets were lit with gas. 

Mrs. Carthew was especially busy, but her friend, Mrs. Stoneman, said 
little, though she was an eager listener to all the reports on the subject. 
One evening, Mrs. Carthew came in all haste to tell Mrs. Stoneman that 
the heiress was expected home the next day. 

‘Shall you call?” she asked. “It will be awkward for you to do so, 
never having shown them any attention, but Mrs. Selby cannot have for- 
gotten that I once invited her to my house.” 

“Do you think she guessed the motive?” returned Mrs. Stoneman, 
with a sneer. “ If she did, I am as well or better off than you; I shall 
certainly call: as merely a governess or mistress of a school, Eleanor 
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Selby could scarcely expect to enter genteel society ; but as the undis- 
uted mistress of a large fortune, the case is widely different.” 

‘© Well, well,” said Mrs. Carthew, “I suppose they will appear in state 
at church on Sunday, and on Monday we will call together, as we did 
when Mr. Selby died. Who would have guessed then how matters would 
turn out ?” 

Mrs. Selby and Eleanor were at church on Sunday, but there was no 
sort of state in their appearance. On Mrs. Selby, who had never thrown 
off her widow’s weeds, there was no perceptible change ; but everybody 
(especially the young gentlemen, who said it in the hope that it might go 
back to her) declared that Eleanor had never looked half so beautiful and 
interesting as in her mourning garb. Perhaps the change was not in the 
dress alone—a gilded frame is a great set-off to a picture. 

During the following week Mrs. Selby’s little cottage was perfectly be- 
sieged by visitors ; and from twelve to two—the fashionable time for morn- 
ing calls in St. Bennett’s—the knocker was constantly going through a 
succession of scientific taps and overwhelmingly aristocratic flourishes, of 
which it had been before utterly ignorant. Old Jane grumbled at these 
‘‘ worshippers of Mammon,” as she called them, and, at last, absolutely 
refused to open the door, so that another servant had to do this new duty. 
Nelly laughed with a rueful face as visitor after visitor arrived; but when 
the calls had all been made and returned, she said : 

‘* Now, mamma, that affair over, I hope to be left quiet, that I may 
arrange my thoughts a little. I am so glad to have it in my power to 
assist Mr. Cooch, who has always been so kind to us. I think he ought 
not to work so hard in future—that rheumatic attack last winter sorely 
tried him.” 

But Eleanor’s hope of quiet was not yet to be realised. The calls were 
succeeded by a whole host of invitations, both in quantity and in quality 
unprecedented in St. Bennett’s. Never since the foundation-stone of its 
first house had been laid had so much gaiety been contemplated there! 
It seemed as though the inhabitants—that is, the “rank and fashion” of 
the place—had hitherto lived in utter ignorance of the existence of the 
widow and her daughter ; or that they wished, by the splendour of their 
entertainments, and the fashionable style in which they were conducted, 
to show them that they had merely ascended ¢o their hosts’ level in society, 
and not got above them; or that they had been suddenly made aware 
that they had done them some grievous wrong, and were resolved by a 
torrent of attentions to overwhelm and wash away the memory of the 

ast. 
. ‘What is the matter, Nelly?” asked Dr. Barfoot, as he entered the 
room one day. ‘TI beg your pardon,” he continued, laughingly—‘ Miss 
Selby, I mean. But what cs the matter with you? What are all these 
notes and cards? Are you beginning to taste of the cares of riches?” 

“‘T am, indeed, dear doctor!” replied Nelly; ‘and, above all, I shall 
regret my being rich, if you call me Miss Selby. I know you only did 
so in joke, but you must always call me ‘ Nelly’—‘dear Nelly,’ as you 
have done before. But, indeed, I am beginning to feel in trouble ; here 
is an invitation from Mrs. Stoneman to an evening party ; here is one 
from But never mind who or what,” she said, sweeping them all 
into a heap; “ now that we have made the necessary arrangements about 
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our pupils, I am resolved to cut the Gordian knot, if mamma has no ob- 
| Jection, and set off at once for Port Allan. There I will stay until folks 
recollect that I am only a governess, the daughter of a pooor usher, as I 


was before.” 
Dr. Barfoot laughed, and hummed a line of the old nursery song: ~ 


“ Lord have mercy on me! Sure this is none of 1!” 


ITI. 


“So,” said Mrs. Carthew to her husband, “those Selbys begin to 
give themselves airs! My invitation is refused, and they have taken 
themselves off to Port Allan.” 

Mr. Carthew stood, with his arm resting on the mantelpiece, not 
looking particularly good-humoured, but with rather a discomfited air. 

“If you had taken my advice,” he said, ‘ you would have cultivated 
their acquaintance long ago. I always thought how that old mad 
woman, Mrs. Burrow, would throw away her money. It would have 
been no bad thing to have been on good terms with them.” 

“* You advised me to cultivate an acquaintance with the Selbys ?” ex- 
claimed his wife. “I am sure you never did anything of the sort. But 
it’s just like you to say so: you want to add to my vexation, as if I were 
not vexed enough already! But have you spoken to that man Cooch ? 
He can never expect you to go on paying him his full salary, and he 
almost unfit for work; he does not earn half of it, I’m sure, and has 
been scarcely fit for anything for months past. Besides, he doesn’t want 
so much as he did before his wife’s death ; he has one less to maintain.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Carthew, “I have taken your advice on that 
point, and should be glad now if you would please to ask your hopeful 
son, Master Arthur, to give up playing the part of a fine do-nothing 
gentleman, take Cooch’s stool in the office, and stick a little more to 
work.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked his wife. ‘‘Cooch can’t have 
taken himself off, I'm sure. It’s impossible that he can have saved a 
farthing out of his salary, having a family to bring up at the same time. 


~ 5 . 
You are safe there—he must work on your terms, or starve. What did 


he say ?” 

“ Say ? He talked just in his old way ; something about having borne 
the burden and heat of the day—though I’m sure our office is as well 
ventilated as any that ever J put foot in—and of a labourer being worthy 
of his hire, and all that sort of thing. But the upshot of the whole is, 
that he gave in his immediate resignation, telling me that, though he 
grieved at my injustice, he was glad to be relieved from a conscientious 
scruple, and enabled to accept a situation as a sort of agent or steward to 
Miss Selby. I’m sure I don’t know how we shall get on without him.” 

“ Well, that is too bad!” cried Mrs. Carthew. ‘She ought to be 
punished for taking away other people’s servants in that way! Do you 
know what she has bought the house where she lives for? She can never 
be going to stay in that hole.” 

“No,” replied her husband, “ she is not going to reside there: it is to 
be put in thorough repair for the residence of Mr. Cooch. It is cursed] 
provoking! If the fellow had remained with us, the St. Bennett's 
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property might probably have been brought into our office, and such 
pickings as that are not to be despised now-a-days. If you had only 
paid a little attention to the Selbys, perhaps Arthur might have secured 
the prize altogether.” 

So. saying, Mr. Carthew took up his hat, and left the room; while 
his wife remained for some time in a brown study, which was at length 
broken in upon by the entrance of her son Arthur. 

“ Well,” said the young gentleman, “how are you off for tin? I 
saw the governor walk out, looking like a thunder-cloud, so I conclude 
you have been raising the wind ; in which case, I hope you’ll stump up, 
as I want some of the ready to go to Falmouth races.” 

“You cannot have it, then, Arthur,” said his mother, “but must give 
up idling away time and money, and stick to business. Cooch is about to 
leave the office, and what on earth is to be done without him, I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

“Whew!” whistled the youth. ‘Old Book of Proverbs going? 
That zs a go.” 

“Arthur, my dear,” resumed his mother, after a short silence, “I know 
it must be irksome to a young man of gentlemanly habits such as yours, 
to be tied all day long to a high stool in an office. If I were you, I would 
make my fortune, and enjoy life while I was young.” 

“ Tell me how to set about it, old lady, and then I'll say you are a 
prime one—a regular brick, and no mistake.” 

«‘ Why, make an offer to Eleanor Selby, to be sure! And make haste 
about it, for Mrs. Stoneman’s milksop of a boy is sent for to come home, 
with the hope, I firmly believe, that his wish-washy face, his lanky locks, 
and his trashy poetry may win the heiress. Now, you are a fine, hand- 
some, gentlemanly-looking fellow (though I should like you better with- 
out that moustache), who know the world; and girls like that sort of 
thing better than a pale face and innocence; so, try your luck. Why 
don’t you speak, Arthur? Say you will try, that’s a good boy!” 

“‘ That’s no go,” said Master Arthur. 

“And why not? Take my word for it, you will stand a very good 
chance—especially before she begins to be sought after.” 

“T tell you it’s no go.” 

“But why—why? How do you know until you try ?” 

“ Tf you must know, then,” replied the hopeful son, “I have tried 
already.” 

“ Tried already, and been refused ?” almost screamed Mrs. Carthew. 

‘Yes, I have,” replied Arthur, rather sullenly. “I meant to stick up 
to her like bricks at all these parties that I heard were coming on, but, 
when the proud jade took herself off to Port Allan all at once, I thought 
it wouldn’t do to wait till she came back, so I wrote to her a letter. I 
told her I had been in love with her for years, and all that sort of thing 
that girls like.” 

*‘ Well, and what answer did you get ?”’ asked his mother. 

«‘ Why, she sent back my letter in a blank sheet of paper, without a 
word !” replied Master Arthur, indignantly. ‘TI only wish I could serve 
her out for it! What a confounded shame it is that money should go to 
such an insignificant, poor, spiritless fool as that; and that a fellow like 
me shouldn’t have a rap to bless himself with !” 
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IV. 

Very pleasantly the days passed away at Port Allan, for Mrs. Selby 
and Eleanor enjoyed the independence, the freedom from care, the ab- 
sence of restraint, as those only can enjoy them who have known what it 
is to struggle on year after year, earning with difficulty their daily bread, 
and knowing but too well that for old age and sickness they can make 
little or no provision. ‘The cares which, it is said, must ever follow 
money, they had not yet felt; and they were, thus far, sensible of the 
glad change wrought in their position. But in the midst of all this, 
Nelly thought often, with a sigh, of Charles Howard, and her joy was 
tempered with sadness. 

It was in the month of September when Eleanor and her mother went 
to Port Allan; rather late in the season for a visit to the sea-side, but 
the weather was at first generally warm and fine, and there was that 
clearness in the sky and mellowness in the air which sometimes make 
this month one of the most pleasant in the year. ‘The situation of Port 
Allan, too, was delightful, for it was on the eastern or inner side of a long 
headland, which formed the western boundary of a most beautiful and 
romantic bay ; at the back of the headland, too, was another deep bay, 
but the shores of this were lower, and lined with jagged and fearful rocks. 
Frequent were their walks along the summits of the beetling cliffs, or 
over the firm yellow beach, and many were their explorations in the long, 
dark, dripping, echoing caverns, or their excursions on the bright, sunny 
waters of the bay; had it not been for one thing, Eleanor would have 
been perfectly happy. 

At length a change came over the weather. The evening had been 
close and misty, with but little wind and a drizzling rain, and the night 
had been very calm and still, but about three in the morning Eleanor was 
aroused from her sleep by a sudden gust of wind, which howled and 
whistled among the gables and corners, rattled the windows, roared in 
the chimney, seemed to shake the house to its foundations, and was gone. 
For a minute all was still as before, and then came another gust, more 
violent, more lasting, and bringing with it such a crash of rain and hail 
upon the glass that Eleanor thought the windows must come in—there 
was the falling of a shutter in the street, the rattling of a slate down over 
the roof of the house, and that too was past. Another, and another, and 
another followed, the intervals between each gradually diminishing, until 
at length there was such a continuous roar of the storm as effectually to 
prevent poor Nelly from again closing an eye. She rose before her 
usual time, and, descending to the sitting-room, where she found that her 
mother had arrived before her, approached the window, which commanded 
a view of the bay and the pier, and looked out. 

‘‘ Mamma, mamma!” she cried, starting suddenly back, with an awe- 
struck look, ‘‘ come and look at the sea!” 

Mrs. Selby did so, and she too shrunk back in amazement. There 
was indeed a new change for them in the appearance of that mighty 
ocean, which, as they had often remarked to each other, never seemed to 
look twice the same. They had seen it when the blue water looked only 
a shade deeper in colour than the blue sky ; they had watched it when a 
light mist made it difficult to say where the one element melted into the 
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other, and when the vessels seem to hang in air by invisible threads ; 
they had seen and heard it on the close, still days when the huge rolling 
ground seas sent their white foam far up the tallest cliffs, and when the 
deep growl of the sullen waves had been heard many miles inland, like 
the distant rumbling of an earthquake; they had looked at it when a 
merry breeze made the little white-capped billows dance and sparkle in 
the sunshine; and they had seen it when the reflection of the motionless 
ships upon the glassy sea seemed as real as the ships themselves, and 
when the sun, sinking into his gorgeous bed, threw a dazzling line of 
light upon the waters. All these, and many more, changes they had seen 
with never-ending delight; but the look of that same mighty ocean now 
was something new and terrible. It was no wonder that they shrank 
back from the window, for at the first glance the sea seemed close—quite 
close, and about to overwhelm them! Instead of appearing spread out 
before their eyes in a level plane, it looked like a huge black wall of 
water, ready to topple over, and sweep them away to destruction. Even 
after the eye got somewhat accustomed to it, there was something 
strange, indescribable, and almost unnatural in the appearance of that 
dark, lowering, inky-looking sea—something that oppressed the mind, 
and weighed upon the spirits like the presence of a thunder-cloud. No 
playful, white-crested billows were there now; there was no variety of 
shade or colour al) over the wide expanse, save from some dingy, lurid 
streaks of foam, and the very farthest horizon seemed as close to the eye 
as the nearest margin of the bay. No waves were now to be seen, 
pausing, as it were, to gather strength, and then advancing with a roar, 
and flying over the rocks in glittering cataracts of foam ; but huge black 
seas swept on resistlessly, submerging, without stop and without effort, 
those very rocks, the tops of which were reached at other times only by 
their spray. It was a fearful sight, but the sounds which struck the ear 
were, perhaps, still more fearful; not the sound of the sea—for the 
mighty dash, the sullen growl, or hollow roar were scarcely heard—but 
the rushing of the wind, which swept through the streets, bursting open 


: 5 
doors, tearing slates off from the roofs, knocking down chimney-tops, 


and whirling up twigs and straws to send them on with headlong speed 
among the driving scud. Now and then was to be seen a fisherman or 
pilot, pea-coated and “ sou’-westered,” striving and struggling against the 
gale to get down to the pier, and look after the safety of his boat; and some- 
times a man on the windward side of the basin would hail one on the op- 
posite quay, his voice coming down like a trumpet-sound on the blast, 
and the other, with hands raised to his mouth, would roar and bellow 
himself black in the face in a futile attempt to send an answer a yard’s 
distance on its way back. 

Eleanor and her mother stood for some time watching the scene, 
silent and almost terrified; and then they turned to the table, and sat 
down to their breakfast with what appetite they might. The day passed 
on, and still the storm raged and blew. Eleanor, weary of confinement, 
made two or three attempts to walk out, but each time, unable to with- 
stand the force of the wind, returned weary and breathless to her own 
comfortable room. At length, towards evening, there was somewhat of 
a lull, and Eleanor, seeing an old man pass who had generally attended 
her in her boating excursions, tapped at the window and beckoned 


him in. 
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“Well, Thompson,” she said, “what do you think of the weather 
,now? Do you think it’s nearly over ?” 
Over, miss? No, I reckon. It’s only getting a fresh hand at the 
bellows, take my word for it.” ; 

*‘ Has any damage been done about here ?” asked Eleanor. 

“Why no, miss, not as I’ve heerd of as yet—that is, nothing to speak 
of, but many a fine craft, I’m afeard, will have left her bones between 
the Morte and the Land’s End before we gets the last of it.” 

“ How anxious the poor people must be,” said Eleanor, ‘* who have 
friends and relations at sea in this fearful weather !” 

“Why yes, miss,” replied Thompson, “ they’ve got an anxious time of 
it; but ’tis no use to take fear before fear comes, and they must hope 
they’re all snug in port somewhere. We don’t make much here of a 
bit of a puff of wind, miss—’specially men that have had as much 
salt water go over their backs as I've had ; but, to be sure, such weather 
as this do set us a-thinking. My daughter, home, miss—she’s a widow 
woman, miss—have got a boy, about sixteen, that’s away somewhere 
now—a very good boy he is too, though I say it myself. She’s ina 
wisht away about un, poor thing! being rather ovwell herself too. But 
I says to her, says I, ‘ Don’t be so foolish, Nanny!’ I says; ‘ what’s the 
use to take on so? I dare say now he’s moored comfortable in port 
somewhere, sitting down mending his best jacket for a cruise ashore 
among the girls mayhap; and thinking no more about we than he is 
about the last sarmon he heerd.’ I only said that to comfort her, you 
know, miss, for I believe the boy is as good a boy and as kind a boy as 
ever lived, though I say it myself, that shouldn’t ought to say it. But 
tis no use to grieve, you know, miss ; many’s the time that I’ve bothered 
myself, and worked the eyes out of my head a’most, looking over the 
charts and the books of directions for rocks, land shoals, currents, and 
what not, and found out arterwards that the vessel I’d been thinking 
about had never been out of harbour all the time, or else had been in 
some place quite different from what I fancied.” 

‘¢ What vessel is your grandson in ?”’ asked Nelly. 

“In a schooner called the Dolly Pentreath, miss,” replied the old 
man, who, notwithstanding his philosophy, was evidently suffering not a 
little from anxiety—“ the Dolly Pentreath, or the Dolly, or the Doll, 
as we generally calls her for shortness’ sake—the Dolly Pentreath, Cap- 
tain Johns, as good a seaman and as civil a man as ever stepped. He 
went from here to Plymouth, and there he got a freight across to 
Guernsey, and there he got news of a freight back from Cherbourg, in 
France. The last we heerd of him was from a letter he wrote, saying 
he would be ali ready to sail for home in a few days. There, miss, 
there,” he continued, as afresh gust of wind rushed furiously by—“ there, 
miss! I told ’ee it was only another hand at the bellows. I only 
hope fa 

“Look, Thompson, look!” interrupted Eleanor. ‘“ What are all the 
people running about ? Surely there is something the matter.” 

“I’m most afeard there is, miss, sure !” said Thompson, looking out. 

‘* T’]l just step out and see what it is.” 
In a few minutes the old man returned, looking pale and anxious. “It’s 
a schooner, miss,” he said, ‘that’s trying to get round the head and 
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come in here. If she once get’s round she'll be all right, but there’s no 
safety for her if she goes ashore in Modrip Bay ; if she gets on the 
rocks there, there's little chance that any of the crew will reach the shore 
alive. The people are all running to watch her. They tell me she’s a 
good bit to westward yet. I haven’t seen her, but from what I hear, 
I’m afeard she'll have as much as she can do to weather the point. 
Good evening, miss ; I’m just going out there to look at her.” 

“Thompson,” said Eleanor, ‘should I be too much in your way if I 
were to go with you?” 

“In my way, miss? No! Bless your pretty face and your kind 
heart! It makes me feel quite young and happy again to have you 
with me, miss. Please to pardon my bouldness for saying so. But 
_— never think of going out upon the head this weather, surely ! 

hy men that have been used to nor’-westers all their lives can scarce 
stand against the wind there, much more a tender plant like you.” 

‘Qh, I shall get on very well, Thompson, if you will only give me 
your arm. I could not bear to stay here, seeing nothing, and knowing 
that this vessel is in danger.” 

So saying, Nelly ran to tell her mother whither she was going; and 
then, taking the old man’s arm, sallied forth. It was, indeed, as much as 
they could do to make head against the gale, though it was again blow- 
ing with somewhat diminished violence, and sometimes they were even 
obliged to stop for a minute under the shelter of a hedge or a rock to 
gain breath before they could proceed. Eleanor was not the only female 
there : numbers of set who had brothers, sons, husbands, or lovers 
at sea, though knowing, perhaps, that they were far away, had rushed 
forth to watch the progress of the emperilled vessel with feelings of 
restless anxiety, while many more were there, like Eleanor, partly from 
sympathy, partly to escape the suspense and uncertainty which they 
would have suffered at home. 

*“‘[ hope,” said Thompson, “‘ Nanny won’t hear nothing of it; but, 
she’s poorly in bed, and we lives out of the town, you know, miss, so 
*tis very onlikely.” 

At length Nelly and her conductor reached the summit of the head- 
land, and gazed out to sea; but the dusk of the evening was fast ap- 
Pp ing, they were almost blinded by the spray, which flew completely 
over the headland, and even the experienced eye of old Thompson could 
searcely, at first, distinguish the vessel. Groups of seafaring men 
were seattered about, some lying flat on the ground, to escape the 
force of the wind; others resting their glasses on the shoulders of their 
companions, and gazing intently seaward, while women and landsmen 
hung around them, eager to catch the few disjointed words which they 
uttered. The two approached one of these groups, just as a tall, fine- 
looking man, in a “sou’-wester” cap and pea-jacket, had taken his eye 
from the glass, after a long look, and turned around to speak to some one 
near him. 

“‘ Well, Harry!” shouted Thompson, “ what do you make her out ?” 

** Ah, Thompson!” said the man addressed, without returning a direct 
answer to the question—‘“ ah, Thompson! you are the very man I was 
looking for! I had just sent a boy to see if he could find you. Have 
ye had a look at the schooner ?” | 
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‘No, Harry,” replied the old man; “I’m only just come up.” 

, Take my glass. Just here away, Thompson—here in a line with that 
‘rock. Now you've got her. Well, d’ye know her?” 

The old man took his eye from the glass, looked at the other for a 
moment, and then, without a word, resumed his eager gaze. In a minute 
he again withdrew his eye, returned the glass to his friend, with a 
trembling hand, and merely said : 

“ The Dolly Pentreath !”’ 

“ You’re right, Thompson!’ said the other; ‘it’s she, sure enough! 
That streak of white paint around her deceived me first. She must 
— had the paint since she’s been gone ; but it’s she, as sure as we are 

rere,” 

“Yes, by Heaven!”’ cried another man; “it’s the old Dolly !” 

“Never mind, Thompson! cheer up, mate!” said a weather-beaten old 
fellow, who was standing by. “ It don’t blow so hard now, I think; she’ll 
weather it yet, never fear.” 

“ What are ye all talking about weathering it?” exclaimed a young 
preventive man. “She’s well enough to windward to weather the Gull 
Rock, if she likes. Why, she’s eating into the wind like a mouse into a 
cheese.” 

“‘ Mouse be hanged!” growled a surly old fisherman. ‘ She’s bagging 
down to leeward like a haystack !” 

‘¢ Leave me, if you like, Thompson,” said Nelly, who had been dread- 
fully shocked at hearing that the vessel was the one which the old man’s 
grandson was in—“ leave me, if you like—I shall do very well; and I 
know you must be very, very anxious.” 

“No, no, miss,” said the old man; “ I'l! stay with you, if you please. 
If she gets round the head, I shall not be wanted; and if it pleases God 
that my poor boy shall die, it will be a consolation to be with you. I 
shall be able to think more real-like of the good angels that will be wait- 
ing for him. When all is ovey, it will be time enough to tell poor Nanny. 
Besides, miss, I have great hopes that she'll do it, and I don’t think it 
blows now near so hard as it did.” 

Eleanor long tried in vain to get something more than an occasional 
glimpse of the small white patch of sail and the dusky hull, as they rose 
on the summit of a wave; but, as the schooner drew nearer to the head- 
land, she began, although the evening was coming on apace, to see and 
understand something more of the danger of her situation, and to per- 
ceive that the crisis was fast approaching. 

‘“’T will be a close shave, mates,” said one of the men; “ but she'll 
do it.” 

“ Ay, that she will!” said another; “ Johns will have his glass of grog 
at the Red Lion to-night, yet.” 

“ D’ye think so?” put im the old fisherman, who had before spoken. 

“* Ay, that I do, brother. Don’t you ?” 

“Why, that depends upon carcumstances.” 

“ Carcumstances? ye ould Jonah! And ain’t the carcumstances just as 
they should be? Does it blow anything like so hard as it did?” 

“No, sartinly not.” 

“ Well, and Ay, mates, just look! The wind is making more 
westing. Only look!” 
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“6 Ay, by the Lord, Jack! and so it is.” 

‘No more westing to-night,” growled the old fisherman. 

“No more westing, old surly chops? Why, there’s a point more in it 
than it was, and it’s getting around farther every moment.” ; 

“’Twon’t last.” 

“Last! If it only lasts a quarter of an hour, she’s safe; I don’t ask 
more than a quarter of an hour.” 

“You're right, Jack,” said another; “now hold on, good gear, and in 
a quarter of an hour she’s safe !” 

“Hurrah, my hearties!” shouted a man, coming up from another 
group—“ hurrah, my hearties! she’s all our own! why she’s laying up 
north and by east now, every bit of it.” 

* All right, Thompson !” cried one; rubbing his hands ; “she’s safe as a 
church !” 

“ All right now, Thompson!” said another, slapping the old man on 
the back. “All right! the old Doll isn’t done for yet, eh, old boy ? 
Why, she’ll have stunsails set in a minute.” 

“ Don’t talk so fast, youngsters,” said the old fisherman. ‘“ Look there 
away !” 

Ay, by the powers, old Will! here it comes again, and no mistake ! 
Hold on your hair, now, mates—you that wear wigs !” 

And as he spoke, a fierce, furious squall swept over the seething waves, 
shutting in the vessel and the point in impenetrable obscurity. On 
it came, presenting, even in the deepening twilight, a well-defined 
line, almost like a solid wall. On it came, with rushing speed, yet 
seeming to the eager watchers to be creeping over the waters. 
On it came, with a strange hissing noise, curling the black hills of 
sea into white-capped ridges, and then sweeping off the tops, and 
carrying them on in great flakes of foam upon the blast. On, on it 
came—it was nearer, it was close; the rocks, the fierce waves, the 
other groups of people were hidden in its dark embrace; there was an 
instant of unnatural calm, there was a sudden, momentary gust, and it 
was upon them. There was a howling blast of wind, there was a blinding 
dash of rain, and they were in the midst of it! The hardy mariners 
stripped off their rough coats to wrap Nelly in them, and, heedless of 
themselves, gathered arcund to shelter, as much as might be, her delicate 
form from the rude gale: for, since she had been at Port Allan, her 
beauty and sweetness had won the respect and admiration—nay, the love 
of all, and the hoarse voices, even of the roughest, would sound almost 
gentle when they addressed her. 

The squall was past. It was over Port Allan—it was miles inland; it 
was driving over the moors ; it was tearing off the thatches from corn~ 
stacks in the farm-yards ; it was snapping the boughs, and sweeping off the 
dead leaves in the woods ; it was annihilating umbrellas in the streets ; it 
was bringing the mail coach to a dead stand on the high road ; and the 
people on Port Allan head were once more looking for the schooner. 

“ Where is she? Where is she? Where’s the schooner ?” 

“ Here.” 

‘* There ?” 

“‘ No, no—there.” 

‘*Where? Where?” 
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“* No, it isn’t.” 
“‘She’s gone! She’s gone !” 
, “Good God! She’s gone !” 

“No, no—she’s not. There she is—I see her, I see her. Here, 
here—where I’m pointing. Bring the Gull Rock and this bunch of rushes 
in a line, and then look a little to the right, and well to windward. All 
right, my lads—all right! She’s weathered the squall, and will be round 
the head in five minutes.” 

*T can’t find her!” 

* T see her.” 

“T see her.” 

“°Tis only the comb of a sea.” 

“T tell ye ’tis the schooner.” 

“You're looking too far to windward, you lubbers!” said the old 
fisherman. ‘ Look here—what d’ye call this ?” 

All gazed in the direction in which the old man’s finger pointed, and 
there—yes, there was the doomed vessel coming directly on for the fearful 
rocks which lay at their feet. Even Eleanor saw her plainly. The other 
groups observed her at the same time, and one of the men turned around, 
and pointed towards her. For an instant none spoke, but all gazed at 
each other in silence, and with horror on their countenances. At length 
a deep-drawn sigh escaped them. 

*¢ It’s all over with her !” cried one. 

‘“‘ She’s lost her mainmast,” said another. 

‘‘ Tt’s her foremast,” cried a third. 

“Stuff! Both lower masts are standing,” said a fourth. 

‘“‘ Her rudder must have——” 

*“ Perhaps she——” 

“ Silence, men—silence!” cried Harry Penhale, the tall man, who had 
been first addressed by Thompson. ‘ Never mind how she got there : 
there she is, and we must do the best we can for her. Run, a dozen of 
you, down to the seine-house here, and get out all the rope you can find ; 
and be smart now, lads, be smart! you’ve no time to lose; she'll be ashore 
in ten minutes. And—yes, it’s getting dark; run, some of you, get 
torches, and stand along here on the rocks; it will give them heart, and 
we shall want the light, too. You'll find plenty of straw and tar in the 
house. With a will, now, boys! with a will !”’ 

The men ran off to execute their commission, and Eleanor turned to 
the old man at her side. ‘‘ Thompson,” she said, “is there any, any 
hope ?” 

‘ None, miss,” he replied; ‘‘in a quarter of an hour they will be in 
eternity.” 

‘“‘Leave me then, Thompson,” said Eleanor. ‘ Your daughter—she 
will need some comfort.”’ 

“ You're right, miss—you’re right and kind, as you always are. Poor 
Nanny! I can’t abear to go away, and the breath still in the dear boy’s 
body; but I can do nothing here, for my poor old arm has lost its 
strength, and I must see that Nanny doesn’t hear the news too suddent 
like—’twould kill her, miss! Poor Nanny! Poor Nanny !” 

Old Thompson trembled, and his voice was choked. Eleanor, with 
streaming eyes, looked up into his face, and pressed his rough horny 
hand between her delicate palms. 
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‘This is no place for you either, miss,” the old man said. “Poor 
child! I was wrong to bring you here; but I did think they’d have 
weathered it. The Lord has ordered it otherwise—His will be done ! 
Here, Davis! Joe Davis!” he shouted, “come here! He'll take as 
much care of ’ee, miss, as I should myself; and, like me, he’s gone past 
much work. He’s lost, Davis!” he continued, as the other ceeiaiieedl 
“‘ He’s lost, poor fellow! As kind a boy, too, and as good a boy as ever 
lived, though I say it myself! We little thought, when he left us so 
happy and dhedemtedsiene little thought then that we should never 
meet in this world again. But what a fool I am to stand snivelling 
here! And Nanny home. Poor Nanny!” And so saying, the old 
man handed Nelly over to the care of his friend, and, with one last look 
seaward, hurried away, to be with his widowed daughter in the hour of 
her desolation. 

Eleanor took the arm of her new protector, and, together, they moved 
somewhat nearer to the place where the vessel might be expected to 
strike. Around them, all was haste and bustle. Men were running to 
and fro, carrying great coils of rope; others were stripping off their 
upper garments, and making the ropes fast around their bodies, to be 
ready for a plunge into the raging wave; whilst others, again, were 
lighting torches of straw, dipped in tar, and stationing themselves along 
the rocks. 

Eleanor looked out seaward. It was nearly dark; but there was 
visible the dusky mass, driving steadily down towards them, yawing 
widely, as she came on, and wallowing in the troughs of the sea, as if 
conscious that all hope was past, and exertion in vain. Eleanor was 
startled at seeing how near she had approached. On, on came the 
doomed ship, not appearing to be impelled through the water by the 
force of the wind, but rather as if she were driven on merely by the 
send of the sea. There was a rock, which at low tide rose rough and 
jagged above the wave. The vessel was close upon it. All were silent 
—all held their breath. A huge sea rolled on— it lifted her, as though 
she had been a paper boat; she was borne on for an instant, with 
lightning speed, on its broad shoulder, and. over the rock she went— 
quite over it, and not an inch of her keel was touched. ‘Good God !” 
cried the old man with Eleanor, “she’s gone clean over the Mussel 
Rock! I wouldn’t have believed it.” For a moment she seemed almost 
stationary in the trough of the sea, and then came another wave: it 
bore her past the place where Eleanor and her companion were standing. 
She rushed on—she swept by, like the spirit of the storm itself. Again 
was she left behind—again came a huge rolling wave—again was she 
lifted, and borne on with frightful speed—again it began to leave her ; 
—there was a crash,a shout of horror from strong men—a shriek of 
agony from weak women—above, and distinct from all, the fearful, 
never-to-be-forgotten, cry of drowning men; the dark hull melted away 
in the raging waters—and she was gone! 
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M‘CARTHY’S CALDERON.* 


Or Spanish literature in general, Mr. Bruce contends (“Classic and 
Historic Portraits,” vol. ii.), that for purity and chastity it is honourabl 
distinguished above that of any other country ;—and of the Spanish 
drama in particular he goes on to assert, that while it is more copious 
than the dramatic productions of all other lettered nations, ancient and 
modern, put together, as their dramas now exist, it is wholly free from 
the charge of indelicacy, and has no Congreve, nor Vanbrugh, nor Cibber, 
' no single drama uted in which there is anything to call up a blush on 
the cheek of modesty. Let us hope this grand and singular charac- 
teristic, this anomaly in Christendom’s and in Heathendom’s legitimate 
drama, is not the let and hindrance to the naturalisation, or popularisa- 
tion, so to speak, of the om theatre amongst us. 

For, some let and hindrance there is. Somehow or other we don’t 
take kindly to Lope de Vega and Calderon. The Knight of La Mancha 
we accept from Cervantes with full and grateful welcome; but the 
plays of Cervantes—c’est une autre chose. Indeed, until the present 
publication respectively of the versions of Mr. M‘Carthy and of Mr. 
Fitzgerald,f it seems that no attempt at anything like a complete or 
adequate reproduction into imitative English verse of even one of Cal- 
deron’s plays has been made. 

Mr. M‘Carthy’s aim is, to combine fidelity to the spirit of his original, 
with a scrupulous adherence to its form. He has thought it his duty, he 
tells us, to attempt the imitation of every metrical variety used by Cal- 
deron, which at least he judged capable of being reproduced in English 
with a sensible harmonious effect. He was attracted to this difficult 
emprise by “the wonderful fascination and pleasure of the employment.” 
Mr. M‘Carthy has many high qualifications for such a task. His own 
ballads and lyrics stamp him a minstrel of taste and feeling. He has a 
musical ear, and the pen of a ready writer; and a fine enthusiasm 
inspires his harmonious numbers, The florid diction of his preface to 
Calderon, and of some of his clever contributions to the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, is that of a scribe in some jeopardy from a “ fatal 
facility” of ornate composition. And thus, while heartily recognising no 
small degree of painstaking, merit, and occasional rao in the trans- 
lation now before us, we seem to trace in too many parts the style of one 
accustomed to “dash off at a heat,” and not quite so patient as either 
Calderon or the critics could desire, of the labor lime. At intervals 
there occur passages of real grace and finish, of tasteful expression and 
much rhythmical beauty; and then again we meet with whole pages of 
a very prosy sort, and very indifferent prose too. Partly, be it admitted, 
Calderon is himself answerable for these inequalities—for the great play- 
wright was not above a wholesale manufacture of platitudes in soliloquy, 
and bald disjointed chat in colloquy; but his translator has not always 











* Dramas of Calderon, Tragic, Comic, and Legendary. Translated from the 
Spanish, principally in the Metre of the Original, by D. F. M‘Carthy, Esq. 
Dolman. 1853. 

+ Six Dramas of Calderon, freely translated by Edward Fitzgerald. Picker- 
ing. 1853, 
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presented these spots on the sun in their least glaring aspect, nor refrained 
from adding a few on his own account. 

In his selection of the six dramas included in these volumes, Mr. 
M‘Carthy ap to have exercised a sound discretion. They offer 
specimens of Calderon’s varied manner, and of his success in the several 
walks of the national drama. Unlike Mr. Fitzgerald, who has, with 
questionable judgment, chosen for translation six of the maestro’s second 
and third-rate plays, Mr. M‘Carthy gives us the noble tragedy of “The 
Constant Prince ;” that admirably characteristic comedy, “The Secret 
in Words,” pronounced by Ulrici (who thinks Calderon greater in comedy 
than in tragedy) one of the most amusing, polished, and ingenious plays 
extant in any tongue; the tragedies of “The Physician of his own 
Honour,” and “Love after Death ;” the legendary play of “The Pur- 
gatory of St. Patrick;” and the comic piece of lovers’ entanglements 
called “The Scarf and the Flower.” Mr. M‘Carthy is exceedingly well 
qualified, in one capital respect, to do justice to Calderon’s descriptive 
powers ;—he is gifted with a kindred faculty of verbal profusion. It 
demanded a wealthy vocabulary to render the lavish splendours of the 
original into corresponding terms in our northern dialect, and here the 
translator has generally used to advantage that fervid and flowing elo- 
quence upon which he can draw so freely. \We quote an example of his 
aptness to catch the style, and to echo the ring and cadence, of the 
dramatist he so ardently admires:—it is from E/ Principe Constante, 
where that high-hearted Lusitanian, the Christian Regulus, sacrifices his 
liberty for his country’s weal, and resigns himself to a life-long captivity 
among the Moors, whose king he thus addresses : 





I am thy slave, 
And, O king, dispose and order 
Of my freedom as you* please, 
For 1 would, nor could accept it 
On unworthy terms like these : 
Thou, Enrique,t home returning, 





* This alternation between thee and you is a not infrequent blemish in Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s lines. Among numerous instances, we may refer to scene ii. of 
“‘ Love after Death” (vol. ii. pp. 15, sqg.), where Alvaro says to Clara, 


“You have no power now to excuse thee;” 


and again: 
“T have loved you,” &c., 


immediately followed by thou, and thee, and thy, ad libitum. So Garces says 
(p. 27): 
“Blame not yourself, for you did very well 
To make him feel thy hand——” 


and that incorrigible old offender, Alvaro, girds at Mendoza after this manner 
(p. 34): 
“Still it is enough to ask you 
If thou art as brave with young men 
As with old men thou art bold.” 


One half suspects the dramatis persone of being Quaker converts, recently prose- 
lytised, who are ever and anon relapsing into the old formule forbidden in the 
terminology of the people called Friends. But alas! even the Angel in the 
“ Purgatory of St. Patrick” is verily guilty in this matter (see vol. ii. pp. 182-3). 
Tantene animis calestibus ? 

t To his brother. 
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Say, in Africa I lie 

Buried, for my life I'll fashion 

As if I did truly die :— 
Christians, dead is Don Fernando; 
Moors, a slave to you remains ; 
Captives, you have a companion, 
Who to-day doth share your pains : 
Heaven, aman restores your churches 
Back to holy calm and peace ; 
Sea, a wretch remains, with weeping 
All your billows to increase ; 
Mountains, on ye dwells a mourner, 
Like the wild beasts soon to grow ; 
Wind, a poor man with his sighing 
Doubleth all that thou canst blow ; 
Earth, acorse within thy entrails 
Comes to-day to lay his bones. 
For King, Brother, Moors, and Christians, 
Sun, and moon, and starry zones, 
Wind and sea, and earth and heaven, 
Wild beasts, hills,—let this convince 
All of ye, in pains and sorrows, 
How to-day a constant Prince 
Loves the Catholic faith to honour, 
And the law of God to hold. 


The exaggerated tone of this declamation, which may recal certain stilted 
passages in Shakspeare and the Elizabethan writers, is highly character- 
istic of Calderon—his tendency to what the profane call fustian being in 
fact prononcé at times. Nor had Cowley, or Donne, a greater liking for 
concetti and elaborately detailed fancies. 

In illustration of Mr. M‘Carthy’s skill in other metrical forms, we 
append his version of one* of the two celebrated sonnets on the stars, in 
the second act of “ The Constant Prince.” The ¢hema is in.answer to a 
question, Are the stars like flowers ? 

These points of light, these sparkles of pure fire, 
Their twinkling splendours boldly torn away 
From the reluctant sun’s departing ray, 

Live when the beams in mournful gloom retire. 
These are the flowers of night that glad Heaven’s choir, 
And o’er the vault their transient odours play. 
For if the life of flowers is but one day, 

In one short night the brightest stars expire. 

But still we ask the fortunes of our lives, 

Even from this flattering spring-tide of the skies, 
Tis good or ill, as sun or star survives. 

Oh, what duration is there? who relies 

Upon a star ? or hope from it derives, 

That every night is born again and dies ? 


The translator’s supply of rhymes is copious, not always correct. For 
instance: “Glory” and “victory” (vol. i. pp. 104, 106) are an ill- 
assorted match; and his quite favourite junction of “ propitious” with 
“ wishes” (i. p. 105 ; ii. pp. 293, 311, &c.) is hardly classical. Then again, 
“ difficulty” is made to pair with “ victory”—a rhyme with less of the 
latter than the former about it (ii. pp. 349, 350). “ Prostrated”’ goes 








* « Egos rasgos de luz, esas centellas,” &c. 
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but lamely with “state it” (ii. p. 67). Nor is the conventional pronun- 
ciation of “ Africa” favourable to a rhyming with “law” (ii. p. 4). We 
observe, too, an occasional confusion of the will and shall (e. g. ii. pp. 
120, 133, 352). And certain Hibernicisms affecting the metre are also 
notice-worthy : ‘“ Born,” for instance, being made to do double duty, in 
what we will call the syllabic augment—“ arms” requiring to be pro- 
nounced arrums, &c. 

But we have dwelt longer than is agreeable to our sense of proportion, 
and of justice, on the minor blemishes of Mr. M‘Carthy’s performance ; 
and, in taking leave of him, would fain leave a “last impression” of the 
gratification and interest which we have felt in a perusal of these two 
volumes. In which mood, we commend them as a dainty dish to set 
before every lover of dramatic literature—native or foreign, new or old. 








THE ELF-KING’S BRIDE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


’Mipst the tents of the foe deep stillness reigned— 
And the slumb’ring troops dreamed of battles gained; 
But one, though he feared not the morrow’s fight, 
Kept his lonely vigil the livelong night. 

He leaned on his sword, and sang the wild lays 

That had gladdened his heart in youthful days. 


He gazed on the stream that was rushing by— 

Like the moon through a mist gleamed something nigh ; 
In the breeze there fluttered a pale blue snood, 

And a lovely female before him stood. 

She seemed to his song to be listening, while 

She greeted the singer with many a smile. 


Love formed not the theme of his thrilling strains, 
He sang of his childhood’s joys and its pains ; 
The Mermaid whispered of pleasures to come— 
And sudden the warrior’s voice was dumb. 

From the sedgy bank he saw her arise, 

While her beaming look was fixed on his eyes. 


Her soft cheek grew pale, and grew red by turns— 
As ever it is when kindling love burns ; 

She snatched up his hand—to her heaving breast 
With passionate gestures that hand was pressed. 
He murmured his love—when starting, she cried, 

“ Hush, stranger—for J am the Elf-King’s Bride! 


Ah! why did I list to thine accents so sweet ? 
Farewell! for never again shall we meet.” 
She vanished—the stream seemed higher to swell, 
While rose at that spot, as if by some spell, 

A lovely green plant: a moment it stood— 
Then faded—and slowly it sank in the flood. . 
In the enemy’s camp the trumpets sound— 
Away! where conquest or death may be found ! 
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THE EPILOGUE OF 1853. 


THE year that is now fast closing upon us, if not absolutely Annus 
Mirabilhs, may fairly put in its claim for some share of distinction. The 
two great categories of Fact and Opinion, which make up the sum total 
of our existence, have been very adequately represented during the last 
twelve months, and whatever rank the year 1853 may eventually hold in 
the world’s annals, it will assuredly not be remembered by those who 
survive it as a dull one. There has been movement, of one kind or other, 
throughout, and, according to our annual custom, we will just glance at 
some of the most prominent occurrences. 

Leaving the serious aspect of events to be discussed elsewhere—by the 
Patres Conscripti, or “ heavy fathers” of the Senate, if they will—we 
shall address ourselves chiefly to subjects which will admit of being lightly 
touched upon. From this category we do not altogether exclude politics, 
though such matters require to be approached almost as cautiously as one 
would handle a hedgehog. 

There is the Turkish question, for instance. Though everybody in 
England—always excepting Mr. Cobden, who, like the late Tom Hill, 
enjoys his own “ private view” of everything—is of one mind with re- 
spect to the treatment which the Sultan has received at the hands of the 
Czar, no two are agreed upon the course that should have been taken 
“ to make things pleasant” to them both. It is true that there has been 
a vast amount of unanimity amongst the diplomatists of Constantinople, 
Vienna, and Olmiitz, but this unanimity has merely had for its object the 
absolute stultification of the. human understanding. It was not for the 
purpose of convincing the Emperor of Russia that he was wrong, that 
the representatives of the four great powers drew up the celebrated 
notes,” which have admitted of so many “ queries,” but simply to show 
an admiring world how skilfully words might be made to express any- 

thing but what they were really supposed to mean. Like the “ Précieuses 
Ridicules,” their chief desire has been to avoid coming to the point. Put 
a lover in the place of a negotiator, and Madelon’s rules define at once 
the course they have adopted. ‘Il faut qu’un amant, pour étre agré- 
able, sache débiter de beaux sentiments, pousser le doux, le tendre et le 
passionné, et gue sa recherche sort dans les formes.” No one can say 
that the diplomatic suit has not been urged in all its forms, with a pro- 
fusion too of the finest sentiments, with the gentlest pleading—with every- 
thing, in short, to make it agreeable to the Imperial Coquet. The whole 
process has been about as edifying as the single combat fought between 
Gymnast and Captain Tripet, wherein the former ‘suddenly fetched a 

ambol upon one foot, and turning to the left hand, failed not to earry 
his body perfectly round, just into his former position, without missing 
one jot,” and the latter, after making a summerset in the air, ‘ turned 
about like a windmill, and made above a hundred frisks, turns, and demi- 
pommadas;” though we quite agree with Corporal Trim, that “ one 
home-thrust of a bayonet was worth it all.” And Omar Pasha seems to 
have been of this way of thinking as well as ourselves. 

But, perhaps, the oddest part of the whole affair is the wonderful way 
in which the Coalition Cabinet has held together in the midst of the 
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oo clash of opinions, with the fighting-men gesticulating outside the 
th, and the tumblers and vaulters playing at “ soft sawder” within. 
To listen to the speeches made at Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Halifax, you 
would fancy that nobody could settle the business but Captain Sword ; to 
take the inspirations of Downing-street for your oracle, he must of 
necessity be superseded YY Captain Pen. There is, to be sure, a third 
partys whom, for want of a better name, we will call Captain Palaver. 

e it is, ripe with information “ short only of that of the first parties 
acting in these proceedings,” who “ studied the Eastern question twenty 
years ago, as Mr. Tait, the publisher, can state,” and now comes forward 
with a plan of pacification which appears greatly to have gladdened the 
long-headed (we had almost written ‘ long-eared”) listeners at the 
Music Hall of Edinburgh when the “ Peace’’ Society held its last meet- 
ing there. No longer disposed to “ crumple up” Russia—a feat which 
he undertook to perform some two or three years ago—Mr. Cobden has 
settled it in his own mind that Turkey must go to the wall. 

“TJ tell you,” he says, “from my own knowledge of the Turkish em- 
pire” (the best assurance we can desire for being at ease as to the issue), 
‘that not only all the king’s horses and all the king’s men, but not all 
the horses and all the men of all the Emperors in the world, can main- 
tain the Mohammedan population in Europe ;” and then, to gratify the 
fanatical part of his falas, he adds: ‘* They are going to fight for the 
maintenance of Mohammedanism in Europe !”—and pious Saunders, who 
never had an angry word with his neighbour on religious questions, re- 
sponds to this declaration with loud shouts of applause. Will Mr. Cobden 
tell his Edinburgh friends how much nearer akin to their own profession 
of faith the subjects of the Porte will be when they have embraced the 
religion of the Greek Church ?—of that section of it of which “the most 


- orthodox” Emperor of Russia is at the head? Mr. Cobden’s charitable 


advice, in perfect keeping, too, with his peaceable professions, is to let the 
Russians and Turks fight out a quarrel which, he admits, is provoked by 
the Czar and based on the grossest injustice. But he cannot part with 
the subject without a prophecy, though he is certainly the most unlucky 
prophet who ever vaticinated. However, he continues, don’t be afraid 
of war; “wars don’t happen on the Danube in November or October.” 
.... “We are not going to fight on the Danube in the month of No- 
vember.” If Mr. Cobden had only had a little more information, just to 
place him on a level with and not ‘‘short” of that possessed by “ the first 
parties in these proceedings,’ he would have waited till the month of 
November before he delivered himself of this oracular assertion. What 
say the telegraphic despatches from the Danube? ‘On the 2nd and 3rd 
of November the Turks crossed the Danube from Turtukai to Oltenitza, 
to the number of about 18,000 men. On the 4th, General Pauloff at- 
tacked them with 9000 men, and, after a brisk cannonade, a combat with 
the bayonet took place between the two armies, &c.” This looks rather 
like fighting on the Danube though Mr. Cobden is quite capable of de- 
nying it, if it suits the purpose of the moment and procures him a bray 
of applause. 

But however indifferent to the fate of Turkey, however willing to 
follow the sage counsels of Captain Palaver and suffer the “ foul paynim” 
to be “crumpled up” by the fouler Muscovite, the wise men of Edin- 
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burgh have not forgotten—when did Scotchmen ever forget—themselves! 
It is now exactly two hundred and fifty years since “bonnie King Jamie 
from Scotland came,” trooping over the Border with a following whose 
alacrity to settle down upon the fair pastures and broad meads of Eng- 
land has only been equalled by the repugnance which their descendants 
have invariably shown to return to the barren heaths and bleak mountains 
of their native land. Of the manner of their coming and the sudden 
metamorphosis attendant upon it, the following lines give a lively picture : 

Now Scot and English are agreed, 

And Saunders hastes to cross the Tweed, 

Where, such the splendours that attend him, 

His very mother scarce had kend him. 

His metamorphosis behold, 

From Glasgow frieze to cloth of gold; 

lis backsword, with the iron hilt, 

To rapier, fairly patch’d and gilt ; 

Was ever seen a gallant braver ! 

His very bonnet’s grown a beaver. 

For a hundred years the “ braw callants” fattened individually on the 
“Southron pock puddings,” and then came the “ Union,” which opened 
the door to the whole collective nation. An idea has generally prevailed 
that Scotland and Scotchmen have derived at least much benefit from 
this legislative measure as England and the English, but we have been 
suddenly awakened from this delusive dream by a trumpet-blast from the 

aforesaid Music Hall of Edinburgh, announcing that the wrongs which 
Scotland has so long and so silently endured can now be borne no longer. 
Her grievances, it appears, are many and deep. We learn from more than 
one eloquent expositor of what they consist. The text upon which the 
chivalrous chairman of the Edinburgh meeting descanted was somewhat 
perilous for his argument. ‘You may,” said the noble earl, “ make a 
Scotchman discontented, but you will never make him an Englishman;” 
that is to say, “give a Scotchman ‘all you have got and he will be a 
Scotchman still.” The Scotchman, then, is “ discontented” because the 
British Museum and the National Gallery (he is quite weleome to the 
Jast-named building if he will only undertake to remove it) are not trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh ; because the dockyard at Portsmouth and the arsenal 
at Woolwich are not removed to the flats of Musselburgh or the crags of 
Burnbogle. He is “discontented” because Dover is nearer to Calais 
than Loch Garvie; because the gardens of Hampton Court are kept up 
as a place of recreation for a handful of English citizens (as many in 
number, by the way, as the whole population of Scotland), while the park 
of Holyrood is—thriftily—let to a Scotch market-gardener. He has also 
a notable cause for “ discontent” in the degraded position of those two 
eminently Scottish animals, the red lion and silver unicorn, who are un- 
justly made to ramp on the wrong side of the royal escutcheon. We 
had for some time imagined that the British lion was the most ill-treated 
brute in creation, but as in the lowest deep there is always one still lower, 
so, “sounding the very base string of humility” growls the sandy lion of 
Scotland. 

The canny Scot is “discontented” because his country has no 

separate Secretary of State, and is only represented in the Cabinet by the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Privy Seal; in the general body of the 
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Ministry by a Lord, and one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, and two 
Lords of the Admiralty ; and in the Household of the Queen by a Scottish 
Lord Chamberlain and a Scottish Controller. The Gordons, Elliots, 
Campbells, Dundases, Murrays, Scotts, Hamiltons, Douglases, to say 
nothing of the “ Legion” whose prefix is ‘ Mac,” have had, as far as our 
recollection serves, a tolerably fair share of the privileges of power, as 
well as of the official loaves and fishes that have abounded since the esta- 
blishment of the Union. Scottish generals have commanded in our 
armies, Scottish admirals have led our fleets to victory—they have had 
their reward as well as their renown,—Scottish lawyers have sat on the 
woolsack, and there is one at the present moment—highly esteemed and 
respected by all—who occupies the post of Lord Chief Justice of all 
England. We know of no situation of honour or profit,—to neither of 
which things are Scotchmen supposed to be insensible,—that our friends 
north of the Tweed have not at some time or other enjoyed, we will not 
say to the total exclusion of Englishmen, but certainly to a degree that 
had more than once gone near to savour of monopoly. But it is a 
grievance for Scotland that she is “left to the tender mercies of a 
lawyer”—the Lord Advocate—who, we may observe, en passant, must 
of necessity be a Scotchman. 

But we have not yet got to the end of our tether. “ Scotland is not 
fairly represented in Parliament.” This is not a peculiarly Scottish 
grievance, and we fear that Caledonia, with her three millions returning 
fifty-three members, must wait for redress until Middlesex, with a larger 
population and fewer representatives, has an equal measure of justice 
accorded. The eloquent author of the “ History of Europe,” who, par 
parenthése, has been rewarded with a baronetcy, enumerates at consi- 
derable length the number of things that Scotchmen have given to 
England: “the steam-engine,” “ free trade,” ‘Sir Walter Scott,” &c. 
We might add to this list of gifts from a people so open-handed, but will 
content ourselves by asking, if the Scotch have never received an equi- 
valent for their donations, however numerous? Scientific inventions, 
liberal institutions, the products of genius, can scarcely be said to be 
“given” by one nation to another. You may be proud of the man 
whose intellect or whose labour have benefited mankind; but while you 
profit by the results yourselves, you can assert small claim to generosity. 
Sir Isaac Newton did probably as much for science as Watt,—Sir Robert 
Peel rendered services no less eminent than Adam Smith,—Shakspeare 
has perhaps as many readers as Scott, but it is not the habit of English- 
men to say that they have made a present of their great men to this or 
that country. The universality of genius renders such a narrow distri- 
bution absurd. 

But Sir Archibald Alison complains that Scotland is not garrisoned 
by English troops, in the same manner as Ireland; that she has no 
militia, like England. We have always fancied that the fewer the troops 
for the preservation of order—in Ireland they are there for that purpose 
and not for defence—the pleasanter for the country so spared. But the 
want of a Scottish militia is a grievance. Why? Because, says Sir 
Archibald, “in case of a war breaking out, if'a descent were to be made 
from Russia—and the Emperor of Russia had always in the summer 
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as many ships of the line in the Baltic as could transport 30,000 men ix 
a short space of time to any part of our coast—he need not say where 
the invading force would come in the first instance. Why, they would 
first come to the Firth of Forth.” ‘That little word “if,” Sir Archibald, 
is a great moderator. Ifa descent were to be made from the moon, or 
any other gee likely place ! or, admitting that the 30,000 Russians 
were actually afloat, bent on pillage, and resolved, every man-jack of 
"em, to return to Muscovy laden with plunder, is it to the Firth of Forth 
that they would of necessity steer? We think not. The Russians have 
as little desire to tempt the pugnacity of our gallant fellow-countrymen 
—if they will still allow us to call them so—as to take the unnecessary 
trouble of rifling their pockets ; they know very well that they would be 
welcomed with “more kicks than halfpence.” Ignorant, perchance, of 
the proverb, they are quite alive to the fact that “it’s ill takin’ off the 
breeks frae a wild Hielandman.” 

While on the subject of national wrongs, we may notice what a livel 
writer in the Globe has facetiously called “A squeak from a Welch 
rabbit.” The author of the squeak, a true Cambro-Briton, objects 
strongly that the English word which describes his countrymen should 
be spelt with a “c” and not with an “s,”—declaring that the former 
orthography “has a significancy, not perhaps apparent to every un- 
observant, unthinking mind, but to us it has a hidden and bitter meaning, 
bemg symbolical of that conquest, the recollection of which ages cannot 
efface or memory forget.” “By my troth,” as Mistress Quickly says, 
addressing a gentleman who had his own reasons, afterwards, for not 
particularly admiring the national symbol of the Cambro-Britons, “ by 
my troth, Captain, these be very bitter words!” We fear that the 
“unobservant and unthinking” must be in a large majority in England 
if the fact of being so depends upon the substitution of one letter for 
another. -Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head had scarcely a greater 
“ significancy” than the obnoxious particle, which has roused the ire of 
Ap-Jenkin. He, too, complains that there is no place in the Royal Arms 
for either goat or leek. Let us reduce our nationality to its simplest 
elements and split ourselves up, like De Foe’s “ true-born Englishman,” 
into the Danish, Saxon, Norman, and five hundred other sections which 
combine to make us what we are, and a pretty menagerie we shall have 
to accommodate: “lions, unicorns, ravens, horses, jackasses, goats, and 
monkeys !”’ 

Amongst the cool and pleasant propositions which people sometimes 
make, when they happen to be on the very best terms with themselves, 
the coolest and pleasantest we have heard of for a long time is that which 
was wafted across the Pacific, a few weeks ago, from New South Wales. 
In that ancient and aristocratic colony where every man’s ancestor, and a 
tolerable sprinkling of the present generation, went over—it is scarcely 
necessary, nor, perhaps, would it be agreeable to everybody to say how 
—the select committee of the Legislative Council, having a natural 
antipathy, like Goldsmith’s bear-leader, to anything “low,” have recom- 
mended, as a bulwark against democracy, “the establishment of a 
Council nominated by the Crown for life, and an order of hereditary 
nobility, the first of whom shall have seats in the Council by virtue of 
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their dignity, and their successors a power of election from among them- 
selves, similar to that possessed by the Scotch and Irish Peers.” 

There will be less difficulty in qualifying for a Botany Bay Peerage 
than might at first be supposed. The colonists have a “ Domesda 
Book,” in the shape of “ The Newgate Calendar,” which amply sets fort 
the meritorious services by which their progenitors acquired a locus 
standi in that quarter of the yay and though it cannot be shown that 
the latter were ever summoned by writ to the House of Lords in their 
native country, the fact that they were familiar with writs and sum- 
monses and warrants and many other judicial processes is capable of the 
fullest proof. Precedent is entirely in favour of the new claimants, since 
we learn from history that, at the period of the Norman Conquest, the 
followers of Duke William, having gone through the form of asking a 
consent which he could not refuse, ‘‘ constituted themselves the nobles of 
the land.” The Norman adventurers,—nine-tenths of whom had gra- 
duated in most of the prisons of Europe,—relied upon the strong hand to 
support their pretensions; what they had acquired was gained at the 
point of the sword. The adventurers of New South Wales, having had 
the advantage of a similar education, trusted also to their hands for their 
position in Society, and their descendants may justly plead—though this 
is an awkward word to use, under the circumstances,—that they knew 
how to turn them to account. The feudal and the convict systems 
differed only in this, that the weapons of the practitioners in the one case 
were the sword and lance, and in the other the jemmy and crowbar, each 
got what they had without the consent of the parties despoiled. In the 
days of chivalry the chief officers who had to do with claimants for social 
position were the Lord High Constable and the Earl Marshal; in those 
of convictry the Constable and the Marshal have been found equally 
efficient. ‘ Would you,” as Falstaff says, “ desire better sympathy ?”’ 

Neither need the hows of the Botany Bay Heralds be very severely 
taxed to find appropriate titles, arms, and mottoes for the new Peers. 
Indulging in an hereditary propensity, the latter may be freely éaken 
from our own nobility, while what Madame de Staél calls “une intelli- 

ence active,” may easily imagine the two former. What, for a Botan 

Bay Peer, could be more suitable than the motto of the Duke of Atholl: 
“Furth fortune and fill the fetters”? That of the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham: “Over fork over”? Of the Duke of Argyll: “Vix ea nostra 
voco” (We scarce can call these things our own)? Of the Earl of 
Rothes: “Grip fast”? Of the Earl of Lonsdale: ‘‘ Magistratus indicat 
virum” (The magistrate shows the man)? Of Lord Ongley: “ Mihi 
cura future” (I am careful for the future)? Of Lord Cranstoun: “Thou 
shalt want ere I want”? Of Lord Bandon: “ Virtus probata florescit” 
( Tried virtue flourishes)? For titles, let us suppose a Duke of Newgate, 
a Marquis of Millbank, an Earl of Brixton, a Viscount Clerkenwell, or a 
Baron Horsemonger—and let some modern Gwyllim marshal his coat 
of arms thus: ‘He beareth quarterly, 1 and 4, sable, a fetter-lock, 
argent; 2 and 3, or, a gibbet, gules, with a rope, pendant, proper. 
Crest, over a fogle twisted, azure and argent, a lanthorn, sable, lighted, 
or. Supporters, two gaol-birds, proper, both gorged with a hempen cravat, 
talons manacled, ron.” Motto: ‘Comme je fus.”’ 

But, in addition to a Peerage at Botany Bay, why not have Orders of 
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Knighthéod? “The Moose” would be quite as significant as “ The 
Garter,” and could be adopted with very few alterations. Instead of 
wearing it round the left leg, let it be suspended from the neck; for the 
“George and Dragon” substitute the “Convict and Kangaroo;” and 
let the old motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” remain. The Collar, in 
that auriferous land, might still be of old, and, as the description runs 
in the statutes of the Garter, “the links being fashioned like cords.” 
In lieu of ostrich feathers, let the cap be decorated with the plumage of 
the Magpie (Corvus raptor). ‘The Order of the “Thistle” might find 
its prototype in the “ Mill” or the “Crank ;” and instead of the image of 
Saint Andrew, “habited in a green gown, and bearing before him a 
cross,” introduce that of Saint Nicholas, “habited in grey, with his hair 
cropped close, and bearing a crow-bar in his hand.” The Order of the 
“ Bath” belongs of right to Australia; all her first settlers had it con- 
ferred on them before they left the mother country, in Coldbath Fields. 
We have lately heard from the United States that it is the custom in 
that happy land to paint the noses of their convicts an indelible black ; 
perhaps, the better to distinguish them from the mere herd of goldfinders, 
the Peers of Sydney might not object to a similar decoration! 

But although you are at liberty to emblazon a malefactor in the United 
States, where and how you please, you must be careful not to attempt 
the same thing with any of her statesmen. You are not permitted, in a 
physical sense—as you would find it impossible in a moral one—to 
“trick” an American—‘true grit.” Amongst the instructions which 
the new President, General Pearce, has given to the diplomatists who 
represent the Union in foreign countries, not the least stringent has been 
that which enjoins that the usual tinsel and embroidery of diplomatic 
costume worn on State occasions at foreign Courts shall be discontinued. 
Mr. Sandford, the present American Secretary of Legation at Paris, has 
been the first to obey this order to substitute “black pants” for “ white 
shorts ;” though in the announcement which he made to M. Drouyn de 
PHuys of his intention to do so, on the féte day of the Emperor, he 
evidently expected that the proceeding would involve a easus belli 
between the two countries. The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied, 
however, that Mr. Sandford might do just what he thought fit: he pre- 
scribed nothing, but left the secretary to array himself according to the 
President’s “instructions,” or his own taste, whichever he pleased; in 
the planter’s cotton jacket or the backwoodsman’s buffalo shirt. Ac- 
cordingly, says the Cincinnati Gazette—in hysterics of delight at the 
“bold, courageous, and patriotic act”—Mr. Sandford went to dinner 
‘in the humble dress of a plain citizen—black dress coat, white vest and 
cravat, and black pantaloons.” “I trample on your pride,” said the 
Secretary of Legation, in the spirit of the stoic philosopher. ‘“ With 
greater pride,” might the Turkish Ambassador have answered; but he 
contented himself by observing, ‘‘ Vous avez l’air d’un Corbeau dans 
cette foule d’oiseaux d’or !”—and ever since Mr. Sandford has rejoiced in 
the appellation of “ the black crow.” 

Everybody who has recently perambulated Regent-street must have 
noticed in the shop-window of Messrs. Nicoll (admiringly or otherwise ) 
the most gorgeous dressing-gown which has probably ever been fashioned 
by shears and needle. Purple Genoa velvet, quilted white satin at 
Dec.—vou. XCIX. NO, CCCXCVI. 21 
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eighteen shillings a yard, silken cords and tassels of blue and gold, and a 
parterre of embroidered flowers—hollyhocks, tulips, and roses, coloured 
after nature, only twice as vivid and twice as large—constituted the 
making-up of this superb garment. We had the curiosity, when we first 
saw it, to enter the shop and ask if it had been made to order? No,” 
replied the shopman, quietly. ‘“ What is the price?” “ Thirty-four 
guineas?” ‘ And are you likely, or is it possible that you can expect, 
to find a purchaser?” The man smiled. ‘Of course we shall. The 
very first American, with money in his pocket, who sees will buy it. We 
are always sure of a market with them. They can’t stand such things, 
sir—they must have ’em, at any price.” After this explanation we fully 
appreciated the boldness, the courage, the patriotism, and, let us add, the 
self-denial of Mr. Sandford. All his Felasstie brethren have not 
stoicism like his; for the same Cincinnati Gazette tells us that ‘* Mr. 
De Leon, formerly editor of the Southern Press, who*goes to Alexandria 
as Consul-General, uniting diplomatic with consular duties, has had a 
coat made in Washington, which has three golden stars on each collar, 
and an eagle on each breast!” This is the gentleman, without doubt, 
whose eye has been caught by the purple velvet dressing- gown. 

Before we lose sight of the question of costume, we have a word to say . 
to the ladies. The absurdities of fashion are looked upon as simply 
harmless at the present day, but it was not always so, and we should be 
curious to know what those famous French preachers, Maillard and 
Menot, who declaimed against the incongruities of dress in the reign of 
Louis XII., would have said to the custom which now prevails of wearing 
the bonnet half-way down the back! They would scarcely have suffered 
it to pass without making certain comparisons which the wearers would 
gladly have been spared. The sugar-loaf cap of the fifteenth century, 
three-quarters of an ell high, or the horned head-dress that preceded it, 
were not more ridiculous than the bareheaded—and barefaced—sparrow- 
trap of 1853; those couvre-chefs did answer the purpose for which they 
were intended, which is more than we can say of our fashionable bonnets 
now-a-days. 

It is impossible to cast a retrospective glance at the follies of the time 
without some reference to the table-turning and spirit-rapping absurdity, 
though, except amongst the exaltés, whose province it is to be delirious 
‘in their philosophy,” and the stupid herd, who follow any leader, and 
don’t get rid of their impressions so readily as they receive them, the 
mania has, happily, disappeared. We have heard that the death-blow 
was given to it by the misfortune which befel a distinguished lady of 
fashion, who, wishing to speculate in mining shares—the ‘“ Cockatoos,” — 
the “‘ Mooncalf,” or some such golden or copper fallacy—consulted the 
spirit that dwelt in her sandal-wood work-table, bought in at twenty 
ae on the strength of his advice—the spirit personating the late 

r. Rothschild—and sold out again a month afterwards at ten discount, 
with reflections rather strong than feminine upon the conduct of the 
elderly ex-capitalist who had deceived her, and consigning him to that 
Tophet which has for its duration a longer “eternity” than Professor 
Maurice appears willing to put faith in. Since the misadventure of 
Lady A——, table-turning has been left to the cabinet-makers. 

The taste for war, begotten, it may be, by the demonstrations at Chob- 
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ham and! Spithead—demonstrations which fully showed what English 
soldiers and sailors are capable, “ at the shortest notice,” of doing—has 
this year led our wandering countrymen in search of a fresh enemy ; a 
novel description of game has been flushed, and every sportsman who 
could level a gun or pull a trigger has had a bang at it. The new 
‘‘ quarry” is “ neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor,” as some say, “ good 
red-herring,” though it has that about it which pertains to all these 
comestibles. It is, in fact, the British hotel-keeper, ‘ mine host” as he 
was wont to be called, who has thus been made the general target, the 
food for powder of every snap shot. ‘ Edax” writes to the Times, en- 
closing his bill, and complaining that he pays more for his dinner at the 
Folkestone “ Pavilion,” than at the “ Goat and Harp,”’ in some out-of- 
the-way corner of Glamorganshire. ‘ Bibax” condemns the Brighton 
“* Bedford,” because he was only charged “ two and six” for a pint of 
port at the “‘ Cat and Bagpipes,” at Poldoody ; and “* Vorax” vows that 
he never yet dined—at his own expense—at any hotel in England where 
he got half enough for his money. Our old friend ‘‘ Paterfamilias,” who 
travels with his wife, his wife's sister, seven awkward, noisy, hungry 
children, and three servants, confesses to “ general accommodation,” 
but is very bitter about a bottle of pale ale that was charged “ tenpence,” 
because he had it in his bedroom “ after he had put on his nightcap!” 
‘* Snob,” who by his own account passes his time wherever he goes in 
drinking whisky and smoking, thinks sixpence a piece for twelve ‘‘ goes,” 
and three shillings for a dozen cigars “ extortionate,” and to prove his 
case, sets to work to calculate the cost price of the articles and how 
enormous must be the innkeeper’s profits. Another fellow, who calls 
himself “A Tradesman,” gives a full, true, and particular account of how 
**me and my wife and a gent, a friend of mine,” horrified at the prospect 
of having to pay three-and-sixpence a head for dinner, and half-a-crown 
for a bed, at the best hotel in the town, ‘* took and went” and “ ’ired a 
lodging” for a day, and bought a leg of mutton and “ weggetables,” and 
laid in” ’alf-a-pound of candles, a loaf of best ‘ousehold bread, a 
nounce of tea, and ’ad a pint of gin “ which it give us three tumblers a 
piece, by reason of Mrs. ’O. (the man’s name is Horrocks) sipping out of 
my glass”—and all for the small sum of fourteen and eightpence ’apenny, 
“ which the change” (33d.), he concludes with a flourish, “we give the 


gal, well satisfied,”—the last remark expressing the writer's satisfaction, 


we presume, not that of the waiting-maid. Respecting “ Biffin” and 
“Pippin,” two well known couriers—Arcades ambo—who are always 
“ crossing over,” we say nothing, only requesting them, the next time 
they exhibit their masters’ old Paris bills, to have the candour to say what 
they are paying just now for hotel accommodation in that capital. We 
think it will be found that a man may fare and lodge better at the “ Pa- 
vilion,” or the “ Bedford,” than at any of the much-vaunted caravanserais 
of old Lutetia, and find himself with more money in his pocket when he 
settles his little account. The fact is, there happened to be no thrilling and 
mysterious murder to occupy the public mind during the last autumn, 
and so the penny-a-liners held an inquest at every respectable hotel in 
the kingdom. 

Apropos of hotels, have any of our readers paid a visit yet to the first 
completed hotel of the series that is to surround the Crystal Palace at 
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denham ? will find no cause to regret having made the experi- 
a When we peal of the Crystal Palece itself -~ cease at a to 
be captious or eritical. Whatever genius and taste could contrive, or 
skill and labour execute, will be found concentrated there, and let the 
shortcomings of 1853 be what they may, this marvellous building will 
remain a proud memorial of the age which knew how to combine the 
useful and the beautiful. The French proverb says, “Un clou chasse 
Yautre,” im other words, there is always compensation for what we lose. 
A year or two ago who “about town” imagined that he could get through 
the season without “Her Majesty's Theatre ?” And yet the Haymarket 
was a desert from March to September, and no exquisite hung himself in 
Carlotta Grisi’s garters! There has been a talk about taking down 
Temple Bar, which some people look upon as the front tooth of the city ; 
but we think its loss might be supplied. We are ourselves rather in 
favour of the movement, not so much on account of the hideousness of 
the building, as from our desire to solve a mystery which has puzzled us 
all our lives, and that is, in what manner the Warden of the Bar, or 
whoever he is that lives in that room over the archway, gets into his den, 
or, once in, how he gets out again! Does he furtively enter by a side- 
door from Child’s, when he goes there under the pretence of getting a 
% cat geal cheque cashed? Or, pretending—notwithstanding “ the 
Beard Movement”—that he wants to be shaved, does he slily slip into the 
barber's on the opposite side of the way, and somehow, then, effect an 
entrance ? 

But Temple Bar is not the only thing that is going. Wesay nothing 
about the pictures in the National Gallery, for they are gone irredeem- 
ably ; but what about the Corporation of London, the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, the Mace, the Sword, the Mansion House Dinners, Gog and 
Magog, the City Marshal, and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious London ? Alas, that Sir Peter Laurie should live to see all this 
“put down!” Alas, for the alderman expectant who may be extinguished 
before next November! In such a case 1854 will—in his estimation—be 
more memorable than 1853. 





Before we dismiss the events of the year, we have yet a word to say 
about ourselves, With this page we close our Ninety-N inth Volume, and 
we trust we may be permitted, in doing so, to express our satisfaction at 
the fact that the New Monthly still occupies the same prominent place 
in the periodical literature of the country which it has held since the 
Magazine was first established. 

In January we commence our HunpREDTH VOLUME, and, stimulated 
by success, shall endeavour to make that Hundredth Volume—with 
each of its numerous progeny, yet unborn—a Hundred times better, if 

ssible, than its predecessors. 

But the Prologue for 1854 shall more explicitly declare our future 
intentions. 


END OF VOL. XCIX. 





C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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